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2 HIST0RY OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP^ The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, however unstable or in- 
. . gJotious it iifiglit appear to tlidsie few who understood 

interests^ and felt for the honour of their country, 
on tffe was nevertheless not unwelcome to the nation general, 

peace.^ Tlic British Hiinistjiy will always find it moj^ difficult to 

satisfy the people at,the end of a successf^f campaign, 

, than at the conclusion of an unfortunate war. The 
•English are impatient of misoarria^e and disappointuient, 
and too apt le be* intoxicated with victory. At this 
period they were Hired of the burdens, and sick of the 
* disgraces, to whichothey had been exposed in the course 
of se^en tedious casnpai^ns. They had suffered consi- 
derabFe looses and interruptions in the article of com¬ 
merce, which was the source of their national ojiulence 
^and .power; *they knew it would necessarily be clogged 
with addiii^nal duties for the maintenance of a conti- 
*nef|tal war|afjd the support of foreign subsidiaries; and 
*they drpw verj% faint presaiges of future success either 
from.jhe I'onduct of their allies, or the capacity of their 
commanders. To a people influenced by these consider¬ 
ations, the. restoratioit of a free trade, the respite from 
that anxiety and suspense which the prosecution of a war 
never fails to engender, and the prospect of a speedy de¬ 
liverance from discouraging restraints and ojipressive 
impos,kions, were advantages th^t sweetened the bitter 
draught of a dish(fit)urablo treaty, and induced the ma¬ 
jority of the nation^fo acquies^^e in the peace, not barely 
without .murmuring, but even with some degree of satis¬ 
faction and applause. • 

The Prince Immcdiatfely after tlie exchange of rjftifications at 
adherents* Aix-la-Ch?ipelle the arn^jes wer^ broken up; the allies 
join the op- in the Netherlands witJidrew their several proportions of 
position, troops; the'french began to ^evacuate Flanders: dfnd 
the English forceS.were re-embarked for their own coun¬ 
try. His Britannic ,majesly returned from his German 
dmninions in November, having landed near Margate, in 
Kei^ after a^langerous passage; and on the tweuty- 
niwth of the same month he opened the session of Par- 
limnent. By this time rfie misurfdefstanding between 
the first two porsonages of the royal family had been 
increased by a fresh accession of matter. The Prince of 



GEORGE II.' . a 

• ^ 

Wales had held a cour^ of Staiinarj, in quality of Duke ^chap. 

' of Cornwall; and revived some claims attached to *that ■ . 

dignity, which, had they been adnytted,* would have# *^1®* 
greatly augmented his influence among the C<5rnish bo¬ 
roughs. These efforts roused the jealousy t>f the admi- 
.nistration, which ha4 always considered them as an in¬ 
terest wholly dependent on the crowA*; and,* therefore, 
{tretensions of his royal highness were opposed by the' 
whole weight of the ministry. ^His adherents, resenting 
these hostilities as an injury to their royal master, imnfe- 
diately joined the remnant of ^the fbrmer opposition in 
Parliament, and resolved to counteract all the ininjj^iterial 
measures that should fall under their cognizance; ;it least 
they determined to seize evdry opportunity, of thwarting 
the servants of the crown, in every scheme «• proposal 
that had not an evident tendency to the a&^Tantage^ of, 
the nation. This band of auxiliaries was hewled by the, 

Earl of E—t, Dr. Lee, and Tvir. N—t. * The first pos¬ 
sessed a species of eloquence rather jdausiblc fliairqjow- 
erful: he spoke with fluency and lire; his spirit was bold 
and enterprising, his apprehension quick, and his repartee 
severe. Dr. Lee was a man of extensive erudition, and 
ifrejwoachable morals, particularly versed in the civil 
law, which he professed, and perfectly well acquainted 
with the constitution of his country. ^ Mr. N—t was an 
ofator of middling abilities, who har;^n§ued upon all sub¬ 
jects indiscriminately, and •supplied with confidence what 
he wanted in capacity: he had been at some pains to 
study the business of the House* well as t^ understand 
the machine*'of government; and was toleigably w'ell 
hea^d, as he generalIjr spoke whh an appearance^ of good 
humour, and hazarded every whiAisical idea^as it arose 
iii his imagination. But Lord Bolingl)rol^e, is said to 
have been the chief spring, which, in secret, actuated the 
deliberations of the prince’s court. That nobleman, seem¬ 
ingly sequestered from the tumults of a public life, resided 
at Battersea, where he was visited like a^ainted slsrine 
by all the distinguished votaries of wit, ploquence, and 
political ambition. There he was cultivated and admired* 
for the elegance of his manners, and the charms of his 
conversation. ^ The prince’s curiosity was first captivated 
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liis character, and his esteem was afterwards secured 
-^^-1—» by ifiie irresi^ible address of that extraordinary person- 
age, who continued in a regular progression to insinuate 
himself still further and further into the goo4 graces of 
his royal pat»on. How far the conduct of hi« royal high¬ 


ness was influenced by the private advice of this nobleman 
we shall not prethnd to determine; but, certain it is, the 


friends of thtf ministry propagated a report, that h® was 
the dictator of ihose measures which the prince adopted; 
jipd that, under *the specious pretext of attachment to 
the heir apparent of the crown, he concealed his real aim, 
which was to perjietuate f;he breach in the royal family. 
WhateverJlis sentiments and, motives might have been, 
this was no other than a revival of the old ministerial 


clamour, fhat a man cannot be well affected to the king, 
if hp pretehds to censure any measure of the adminis¬ 
tration. 

The ^weight which the opposition derived from these 
nistry.*"** .Confederates in the House of Commons was still 
greatly overbalanced by the power, influence, and ability 
that sustained every ministerial project. Mr. Pelham, 
who chiefly managed the helm of affairs, was generally 
esteemed as a man of honesty and candour, actuated by 
a sincere love for his country, though he had been edu¬ 
cated, in erroneous principles of government, and in some 
measure obliged tni>’ prosecute a fatal system, which des¬ 
cended tc^him by inheritance.^. At this time he numbered 
Mr. Pitt among his fellow-ministers, and was moreover 
supported by many other individuals of distinguished 
abilities : aifiong whom the first place in pbint of genius 
t was due to Mr. M., who.-executpd the office of solicitor- 
’ general.' This gentleman, the son‘ of a noble family in 
North Britain, had raised himsplf to great eminence'at 
the bar, by a mo)^,keen intuitive spirit of apprehension, 
that seemed to s^i^Q every object at first glance; an in¬ 
nate sagacity, that saved the trouble of intense appli¬ 
cation; and an irresistible stream of eloquence, that 
flow’ed pure and classical, jtrong and copious, reflecting, 
jif the most cohis^ucuous point of T^ew, the subjects over 
which it rolled, ^pd sweeping before it all the slime of 
formal hesitation, and all the entangling treeds of chi- 
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canery. Yet the scrvapts of the crown w^re not so im- *chav. 
plicitly attached to the first minister as to acquiesce in all . , 

his plans, and dedicate their time andLtalents to the sup-» 1748. 
port of e\»ery court measure indiscriminately. ‘This was 
one material point in which Mr. Pelhafti deviated from the 
maxims of his predecessor, who admitted of no contra¬ 
diction from any of his adherents or ftllow-scrvants, but ‘ 
ir^i^ed on sacrificing, their whole perception and fa-' 
culties to his conduct and disposal. Tha^ sordid deferefice 
to a minister no longer characterised the subordinate hi- j 
struments of the administratioq. It’ was not unusual to 
see the great officers*of the gowrnment divided jnjh par¬ 
liamentary debate, and to hear the secretary ^it war op¬ 
posing with great vehemeneb a clause suggested by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. After all, if we toollj^con¬ 
sider those arguments which have been bjmxTled abqut,, 
and retorted with such eagernesss and acrinJony in 'the. 

House of Commons, and divest them of those passionate 
tropes and declamatory metaphors which the spirit of 
opposition alone had produced, i^e shall find very little 
left for the subject of dispute, and sometiraei^ be puzzled 
to discover any material source of disagreement. 

In the month of November his majesty opened the Session 
session of Parliament with a speech, acquainting them, 

That the definitive treaty of peace was at length signed 
By all the parties concerned : that he'diad made the most 
effectual provision for securing the rights and interests of 
his own subjects; and procured for his allies the best 
conditions which, in the present situation oi affairs, could 
be obtained. ' He said he had found a genen^l good dis¬ 
position in all parties t» bring'the negotiation ty a happy * 
conclusion; and observed, tliat^ we might promise our¬ 
selves a long enjoyment of the blessiqgs df*peace. Fi- 
nallyt after having remarked, that times of tranquillity 
were the proper seasons for lessening the national debt, 
and strengthening the kingdom against future events, he 
recommended to the Commons th^ imprBvement of the 
public revenue, the paaintenaiBce of a considerable naval 
force, the advancement of commerce, ahd the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. This speech, as*nsual, was echoed 
bacl^ by an address to the throne from both Houses, 
containingi general expressions of the warmest loyalty 
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CHAP^ and gratitude to his majesty, and implying the most 
. . perlbct satisfaction and acquiescence in the articles of the 

1748. ^ treatjT of Aij-la-Chapelle. 

Debate * The members in the opposition, according tp custom, 
addrSs Cavilled at the nature of this address. Tlbey observed, 
that the late pacification was the worst and ,most inglo¬ 
rious of alt the blad treaties to which the English nation 
had ever subscribed: that it "was,equally disgraceful, in¬ 
definite, and dbsurd : they said, the British navy had 
gained such an ascendancy over tlie French at sea, that 
t||^c sources of their wealth were already choked up; that 
the siege of Maestricht \^puld have 'employed their arms 
in the* Lo»'* Countries till th^^ arrival of the Russians; 
and that the accession of these auxiliaries would have 
thrown tl^ superiority into the scale of the allies. They 
did^ot fail*to take notice, that the most important and 
original objfeci; of the war was left wholly undecided; and 
demonstrated tiie absurdity of their promising, in the 
address, to make good such engagements as his majesty 
had entered into with his allies, before they knew what 
those engagements were. In answer to these objections, 
the ministers replied, Tliat the peace was in itself rather 
better than could be expected ; and that the smallesft 
delay might have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. 
They ;affirmed, that the Dutch wjere upon the point of 
concluding a neutrality, in consequence of which thefr 
troops woyild have been wdtlidrawn from the allied army; 
and in that case, even the addition of the Russian aux¬ 
iliaries would not have 'rendered it a,match for the 
enemy. They asserted, that if the ■war h^d been pro¬ 
longed another year, the national credit of Great Britain 
must hav^e been entirely ruined, mariy of the public funds 
having sunk\clow par in .the preceding season, so tliat 
the ministry had Ijegun to ^despair of seeing the iponey 
paid in on the npw‘Subscription. With respect to the 
rei^toration of Cdpe Breton, the limits of Nova Scotia, 
and Jbe right navigating without search in the Ame- 
ric£fn seas, which right had |»een left uqestablished in the 
trelhty, they declared, that‘'the first*was an unnecessary 
expense, of no consequence to Great Britain; and that 
the other two were points in dispute, to ‘be amicably 
settled in private conferences by commissari^es duly au- 
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thorized; but by no mpans articles to be established by < 3 Hap. 
a general treaty. “ . 

What the opposition wanted in ^rength, it endea-, ^748. 
voured to •make up with spirit and iieraeverancC. Every granite* 
ministerial motion and measure wasf canv&ssed, sifted, 
and decried with uncommon art and vivacity: but all this 
little availed against the single article *of superior num¬ 
bers ? and accordingly, thiS was the source of certain' 
triumph in all debates in which the sei;\;ants of the crofrn 
w’cre united. The nation had reason to expect an im¬ 
mediate mitigation in the article of aftnual expense, con¬ 
sidering the number of troops and ships of w ar ^'hich 
had been reduced at the ratification of the treaty; but 
they were disagreeably undeceived in finding themselves 
again loaded wdth very extraordinary impositioas, forthe 
payment of avast debt which government h^d.rfontraet^ed , 
in the course of the w'ar, notvyithstanding th cl incredible , 
aids granted by Parliament. The committee of-supply 
established four points of consideration, in their dvlibe- 
rations concerning the sums iicc^essary to be raised; 
namely, for fulfilling the engagements which the Par¬ 
liament had entered into with his majesty, and the ser¬ 
vices undertaken for the success of the w’^ar; for dis¬ 
charging debts contracted by government for making 
good deficiencies; and for defraying the current expense 
of the year. It appeared, that the iij^tion ow^ed four-and- 
forty thousand pounds to tlie Elector»of Bavaria ; above 
thirty thousand to the Duke of Brunswick ; the like sum 
to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassek; and near nine thou¬ 
sand pounds {o the Elector of Mentz. ** The*Queen of 
Hungary claimed an artear of* one hundred thousand 
pounds. The city of (Glasgow, in f^brth Britai]^, presented 
a petition praying to be reimbursed ,the '^sum of ten 
thousand pounds, extorted from that corporation by 
the son of the pretender, during* the* rebellion. One 
hundred and twelve thousand pounds were owing to the 
forces in North America and the East Iftdies; besides 
near half a million (kie,on extraerdinary expenses incurrejd 
by the land forces in America, Flanders, and North 
Britain, by the office of ordnance, and ether services of 
the l^st year, to which the parliamentary provision did 
not extend^ The remaining debt of the ordnance 
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CHAR amounted above two bundled and thirty thousand 
, ^ podhds: but the navy bills could not be discharged for 

less than four miJlions. An addition of two millions 
three hundred and seventy-four thousand thrae hundred 
thirty-three "pounds fifteen shillings and t^o pence was 
also required for the* current service of the^ year. In a 
word, the whole dnnual supply exceeded eight millions 
' sterling—a sum at which the whole nation exp/esj^ed 
cqfual astonishment and .disgust. It was charged upon 
the duties on malt, mum, cyder, and perry, the land-tax 
at four shillings in*the ppund, annuities on the sinking- 
fund,•^an application of one million irom that deposit, and 
a loan of the like sum to be‘charged on the first aids of 
next session.. The numbef of seamen was reduced to 
sev^teew thousand, and that of the land forces to 
eighteen flmijsand eight hundred and fifty-seven, including 
. guards and garrisons. ^ 

Exorbitant Every articlb of expense, however, was warmly dis- 
theempress P^ted by the anti-courtiers; especially the demand of 
op- the Queen of Hungary, which was deemed unreasonably 
»‘ exorbitant and rapacious, considering the seas of blood 
which we had shed, and the immensity of treasure we 
had exhausted for her benefit; and surely the subjects 
of this nation had some reason to complain of an indul¬ 
gence of this naturp, granted to "a power which they had 
literally snatched frpm the brink of ruin—a power whdfee 
quarrel they had espoused with a degree of enthusiasm 
that did much more honour to their gallantry than to 
their discre^on—a power that kept aloof, with a state¬ 
liness of pride peculiar to herself and famify; and beheld 
her British aifxiliaries figiiting hfcr battles at their own ex¬ 
pense ; wh^e she squandered away, in the idle pageaptry 
of barbarous magnificence, those ample subsidies which 
they advanced in order to maintain her armies, and fur¬ 
nish out her proportion of the war. The leaders of the 
opposition neglected no opportunity of embittering the 
triumphs of their adversaries; they inveighed against the 
extravagance of granting cixteen tl^ousand pounds for the 
pay of general and staff officers, during a peace that re¬ 
quired no suclf establishment, especially ^at a juncture 
when the national incumbrances rendered it absojutely 
necessary to practise every expedient of economy. They 
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even combated the reqijest of the city of Glasgow, to be ^hap. 
indemnified for the extraordinary exaction*it undertfent ^ 

from the rebels, though it appeared f^pm unquestionable, 
evidence, 4hat this extraordinary contribution was exacted 
on account ‘of that city’s peculiar attachment to the 
reigning family; tli^t it had always invariably adhered 
to revolution principles; and, with art’unequalled spirit 
o^ld^alty and zeal for .the ^rotestant succession, distin-* 
guished itself both in the last and precedi’ng rebellion. 

But the most violent contest arose on certain reffii- Violent 
lations which the ministry wanted fo establish in two kerning 
bills, relating to th6 sea and Jand service. The? first, 
under the title of a bill for amending, explaining, andT***^* ’ 
reducing into one act of Parliament the, laws relating 
to the navy, was calculated solely with a vi^w of* sub¬ 
jecting half-pay officers to martial law—a design wdiich^ 
not only furnished the opposition with a plaufcible handle, 
for accusing the ministers, as intending tt) encroach upon 
the constitution, in order to extend the influeftce of the 
cromi; but also alarmed the sca-ofiicers to such a degree, 
that they assembled to a considerable nymber, with a 
view to deliberate upon the proper means of defending 
flieir privileges and liberties from invasion. The result 
of their consultations was a petition to the House of 
Commons, subscribed by three admirals and fortvrseven 
diiptains, not members of Parliament, representing, that 
the bill in agitation contained scvcrul clauses,^tending to 
the injury and dishonour of all naval officers, as well as 
to the detrimeivt of his majesfy’g service ; ,,;ind that the 
laws already* in force had been always fournl effectual 
for,securing the service of officers on half-pay upon the* 
mpst pressing occasions: they,* therefore, ho’ped that 
they should not be subjected to new hardfeipps and dis¬ 
couragements ; and begged ty be heard by their counsel, 
before the .committee of thewholfe House, touching such 
parts of the bill as they apprehended would be injurious 
to themselves and the other offlteers rtf his majesty’s 
navy. This petition was presented to, the House* by 
Sir John Norris, an<I the mofton for its being read was 
seconded by Sir Peter Warren, whoso character was 
universally esteemed and beloved in the nation. This 
measure h%d like to have produced very serious conse- 
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quences. Many commanders and subalterns had re- 

./ pair'd to the* Admiralty, and threatened, in plain terms, 

^ to throw uji their commissions in case the bill should 
pass jnto*a law; and a general ferment was begun among 
all the subordinate members of the navy^ A motion 
was made, That the petitioners, acpordingfto their re¬ 
quest, should be* heard by their counsel; and this pro- 

• j)osal was strbngly urged by the first orators of the‘aqti- 
niwiisterial associfttion; but the minister, confiding in 
his own strength, reinforced by the abilities of Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Lyttelton, and* Mr, Fox, the secretary at war, strenu¬ 
ously* o]>posed the motiojii, which, hpon a division, was 
throAvn bu^. by a great majority. The several articles of 
the bill were^ afterwards sejiarately debated with great 
w^arrath; /ind though Air. Pelham had, with tlK) most 
disi\jterested air of candour, repeatedly declared that he 

*req*uired Inf su])])ort even from his own adherents, but 
that which might arise from reason unrestrained, and 
full (vjnvifction, he, on this occasion, reaped all the fruit 
from their zeal and attachment which could be expected 
from the most implicit complaisance. Some plausible 
amendments of the most exceptionable clauses were 
offered, particularly of that which imposed an oath upon 
the members of every court-martial, that they should 
not, on any account, disclose the ©})inions or transactions 
of any such tribunal.' This w as considered as a sanctioh, 
under w’hiph any cuurt martial might commit the most 
flagrant acts of injustice and oppression, which even Par¬ 
liament itsel^could not^,redress, because jt would be im¬ 
possible to ascertain the truth, eternally seafed up*by this 

• absurd obligation. The ainendmterit proposed was, tliat 
the mem'nersof a court'martial miglit reveal the transac¬ 
tions and opTivions of it in all cases wherein the courts 
of justice, as the law^ now gjfands, have a right to inter¬ 
fere, if required thereto by either House of Parliament: 
a ^ery reasonabl'e mitigation, which, however, was re- 
jecte4 by the majoril^y. Nevertheless, the suspicion of 
ail intended encroachment had raised such a clamour 
wifhout doors, aiAl difliised the odium of this measure so 
generally, that tlxi minister thought proper to drop the 
projected article of war, subjecting the reformed officers 
of the navy to the jurisdiction of courts-mj^rtial; and 
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the bill being also softened in other particulars, during ^hap. 
its passage through the tipper House, at length receited . . 

the royal assent. 

The flaiue which this act had kindled was rather in- Objections 
creased than*abated on the appearancaof a new niutiiiy- 
bill replete with divers innovations, tending to augment 
the influence of the crowm, as well as the authority and 
power of a military juri^idiction. All the afticles of war 
established since the reign of Charlei^ the* Second weire 
submitted to the inspection of* the Commons; and in 
these appeared a gradual spirit of encroachment, almost 
iinpercej)tibly deviating from tl^e civil institutes of the 
English constitution, tow^aj’ds the establishnkerit of a 
military dominion. By this new bill a powpr was vested 
in any commander-in-chief to revise and correct *any 
legal sentence of a court-martial, by which the^members 
of such a court, corresponding with the naturj of a civil 
jury, w ere rendered absolut^y useless, "and tho com¬ 
mander in a great measure absolute; for he*had* not 
only the powder of summoning such officers as he might 
choose to sit on any trial, a prerogative unknown to any 
civil court of judicature; but he was also at liberty to 
review and alter the sentence; so that a man was sub¬ 
ject to tw^o trials for the same offence, and the coin- 
mander-in-chief was judge both of tho guilt and the 
])miishment. By the final clause oY this bill, martial 
law was extended to all officers on •half-pay and the 
same arguments which had been urged against this arti¬ 
cle in the navy bilh were now Vepeated an^ reinforced 
with redoubled fervour. Many reasons w^efe ^offered to 
provp that the half-pay was allotted as a recompense for 
past services; and the* opponents of the bill affirmed, that 
sucli an article, by augnjenting*the dependents of the 
crown^might be very dangerous to tho constitution. On 
the other hand, the partisans of the.^iinistry asserted, 
that the half-pay was granted as a retainfng fee, and that 
originally all those who enjoyed this indulgence were 
deemed to be in acjtual service, consequently subject "to 
martial law. Mr. Pift, who a# this tirile exercised tile 
office of paymaster-general with a rigour of integrity 
unknown to the most disinterested of all his predeces¬ 
sors in that department, espoused the clause in dispute. 
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CHA^ as a necessary extension of iiylitary discipline, which 
. . could never be attended with any bad consequence to 

1748. , the liberty of thejoation. The remarks which he made 
on this 'occasion implied an opinion that oar liberties 
wholly existbd in tlependence upon the discretion of the 
sovereign, and the virtue of the army. “ To that virtue 
(said he) we^trust even at this hour, small as our army 
is—to that virtue we must*have trusted, had thfs Jiiill 
been modelled ag its warniest opposers could have wished ; 
asid without this virtue, should the Lords, the Commons, 
and the people ofEnglEj^nd, entrench themselves behind 
parcl\pncnt up to the teeth, the sword will find a passage 
to the vitals of the constitution.” All the disputed arti¬ 
cles of the bill being sustaiiled on the shoulders of a great 
majority,*it was conveyed to the Upj)er House, where it 
j ejjeited ftnojher violent contest. Upon the question 
, whether afficers on half-pay had not been subject to 
martia*! law, the judges were consulted, and divided in 
their*sentiments. The Earl of Bath declared his opinion, 
that martial law did ;jot extend to reformed officers; and 
opened all the sluices of his ancient eloquence. lie 
admitted a case which was urged, of seven officers on 
half-pay, who, being taken in actual rebellion at Preston, 
in the year 1745, had been executed on the spot by 
martial law, in consequence of the king’s express order. 
He candidly owned, that he himself was secretary at war 
at that period; thut he had Jipj)roved of this order, and 
even transmitted it to ^General Carpenter, who com¬ 
manded at T Preston ;*but now his opinion was entirely 
changed., tie observed, that when the Vorementioned 
rebellion first broke out? the HeJuse presented an address 
to the king, desiring' Jiis majesty* would be pleased to 
employ all Ihilf-jjay officers, and gratify them with whole 
pay; and, indeed,* all such officers were voted on* whole 
^y House of*Commons. They were afterwards ap¬ 
prized of this vote by an advertisement in the gazette, and 
ordrered to hefid thelnselves in readiness to repair to such 
places as should be appointed ; apdcfinally commanded 
to repair by suc^l a day to those places, on pain of being 
struck off the*kalf-pay list. These precautions would 
haA’^e been unnecessary, had they been deemed subject 
to martial law; and the penalty for non-obedience would 
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not have been merely a privation of their pensions, but 0 Hap, 
they would have fallen under the punishment of de^th, . , 

as deserters from the service. His lordship distingui^ihed, * 1748. 
with great^propriety and precision, between a step which * 
had been precipitately taken in a violent crisis, when the 
public was heated Yith apprehension and resentment, 
and a solemn law concerted at lei sure,*’during the most 
profound tranquillity. JVottvithstanding the spirited op- 
})osition of this nobleman, and some attempts to insert 
additional clauses, the bill having undergone a few in¬ 
considerable amendments, passed by a very considerable 
majority. • * * 

Immediately after the mutiny-bill had passed the 
Lower House, another fruitless effort was ipade by the I'em'of a ° 
opposition. The danger of a standing army, *>n wlfose soWier’a * 
virtue the constitution of Great Britain seemed to dp- , 
pend, did not fail to alarm the minds of man}’»who were , 
zealously attached to the liberties of theJr countpy, and 
gave birth to a scheme, which, if executed, would »kave 
enabled the legislature to establish a militia that must 
have answered many national purposes, and acted as a 
constitutional bulwark against the excesses and ambition 
of a military standing force, under the immeditite influ¬ 
ence of govt^rnment. The scheme which patriotism con¬ 
ceived was, in all probability, adopted by party. A bill 
was brought in, limiting the timc^ beyond which no 
soldier, or non-commissionod officer, should be compelled 
to continue in the service. Had this limitation taken 
place, such a relation of sold/er^ would have ensued 
among the cotnmon people, that in a few years every 
peasant, labourer, and inferior tradesman in the kingdom 
w'ould have understood the exercisd of arms; and perhaps 
the people in general would havje*concluded ^^at a stand¬ 
ing aripy was altogether unnecessary. • A project of this 
nature could not, for obvious reason!fe,»be,agreeable to the 
administration, and therefore the bill was‘ rendered abor¬ 
tive ; for, after having been twice read, it was postponed 
from time to time, till the Parliament was prorogued, 
and never appeared in the seqifbl. Such were the chief 
subjects of debate between the ministry and the oppo¬ 
sition, composed, as we have already observed, of the 
princes servants and the remains of the country party, 
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CHAi^ this last being headed by Lord gtrange, son of the Earl 
t . of *Dcrby, and Sir Francis Dashwood : the former, a 
, nobleman erf distinguished abilities, keen, penetrating, 
* eloquent?, and sagacious; the other frank, spirited, and 
sensible. • 

Measures It iiiust be owned, however, foi; the honour of the 
taken wj|h ministry, that if^*they carried a few unpopular measures 
the African with a high hand, they sebmed earnestly desirofis^of 
nrfaking amends the nation, by promoting divers regula¬ 
tions for the benefit and improvement of commerce, which 
actually took placfe in the ensuing session of Parliament. 
One*pf the principal otjects of t'liis nature which fell 
under their cognizance was .the trade to the coast of 
Guinea; a vjpry important branch of traffic, whether con¬ 
sidered a#i a market for British manufactures, or as the 
sojwco tliTit supplied the English plantations with negroes. 
This was originally monopolized by a joint-stock company, 
which4iad frodi time to time derived considerable sums 
from* the legislature, for enabling them the better to 
support certain forts or castles on the coast of Africa, to 
facilitate the, commerce and protect the merchants. In 
the sequel, however, the exclusive privilege having been 
judged prejudicial to the national trade, the coast was 
laid open to all British subjects indiscriminately, on con¬ 
dition of their paying a certain.duty towards defraying- 
the expense of the /orts and factories. This expedient 
did not answer the purposcs'for which it had been con¬ 
trived. • The separate traders, instead of receiving any 
benefit fronrji the prote^tfon of the company, industriously 
avoided tjieir castles, as the receptacles oV tyranny and 
oppression. The company, whether from the misconduct 
or knavery of their directors, contracted such a load of 
debts as tfibir sjtock was unable to discharge. They 
seemed to neglect- the traffic, and allowed their castles to 
decay. In a wosd,* their credit being exhausted, and 
tfieir creditors growing clamorous, they presented a peti¬ 
tion to the Hduse of Commons, disclosing their distresses, 
and imploring,such assistance as should enable them not 
only to pay theiV debts, ffut also to maintain the forts in 
a defensible condition. This petition, recommended to 
the House in a message from his majesty, was corrobo¬ 
rated by another in behalf of the company’s creditors. 
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Divers merchants of London, interested in the trade of 0HAP, 
Africa and the British plantations in America, petitioned ■ . 

the House, that, as the African trade jvas of0the utmost • 
importance^ to the nation, and could not be supported 
without forts and settlements,some effe«tual means should 
be speedily .taken for protecting and extending this 
valuable branch of commerce. A fourth was offered by 
the merchants of Liverpool, lepresenting thaf the security 
and the protection of the trade of Africa must always 
principally depend upon his majesty’s ships of war being 
properly stationed on that coast, and seasonably relieved : 
and that such forts aiid settlements as might be judged 
necessary, for marks of sovereignty and possession, would 
prove a nuisance and a burden to the trade, should they 
remain in the hands of any joint-stock company, wl?ose 
private interest always had been, and ever \Vould bp, 
found incompatible with the interest of the se(Jarate and 
open trader. They therefore ’prayed, that' the said forts 
might cither be taken into his majesty’s immediato*pos- 
scssion, and supported by the public, or committed to 
the merchants trading on that coastj in such, a manner as 
the House should judge expedient, without vesting in 
thorn any other advantage, or right to the commerce, but 
what should be common to all his majesty’s subjects. 

This.remonstrance was succeeded by another to the same 
effect, from the master, wardens, assistants, and com¬ 
monalty of the society of merchant adventurers within 
the city of Bristol. All these petitions were referred to 
a committee appointed to delibefatp on this sybject; who 
agreed to certain resolutions, implying, That the^ trade to 
Africa should be free aiwl open-^ that the British forts 
and settlements on that coast ought to be maintained, 
and*put under proper direction; and that, Im, order to 
carry op the African trade in the most beneficial manner 
to these kingdoms, all the British* subjects trading to 
Africa should be united in one open coriipany, wdthoui 
any joint-stock, or pow’er to trade as* a corporation. > A 
bill was immediately founded o#i these resolutions, whicli 
alarmed the company fo such aMegree, that they had re¬ 
course to another petition, demonstrating* their right to 
the coast of Africa, and expressing their reliance on the 
justice* of thp, House, that they should not be deprived of 
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CHA% tlieir property without an adequate consideration. In a 
. fe’vf days a second address was offered by their creditors, 

'748. ^ complainings of the company’s mismanagement, promising 
* to surrender their right, as the wisdom of JParliament 
should presoribe; •praying that their debts.mjght be in¬ 
quired into; and that the equivalent to bg granted for 
the company’s pbssessions might be secured and applied, 

■ in the first flace, for their‘benqfit. The Gommofis, in 
consequence of f^iis petition, ordered the company^ to 
produce a list of*their debts, together with a copy of their 
charter, and two remonstrances, which their creditors had 
presented to them befoi^p this application to Parliament. 
A committee of the whole IJouse, having deliberated on 
these papery and petitions^ and heard the company by 
their counsel, resolved to give them a reasonable com- 
^ pensation for their charter, lands, forts, settlements, slaves, 
and effect(, fo be, in the first place, applied towards the 
payment of their creditor^ A bill being formed accord¬ 
ingly,, pdssed the Commons, and was convoyed to the 
Upper House, where a great many objections were started; 
and for the present it* was dro])ped, until a more unexcep¬ 
tionable plan should be concerted. In the mean time, 
their lordships addressed his majesty. That the lords 
commissioners for trade and plantations might be directed 
to prepare a scheme on this subject, to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament at the beginning of the noxt 
session: jthat instfwit orders sJiould be given for the pre- 
servingtand securing the forts and settlements on the 
coast of Gipiiea beloiy?ilig to Great Britain; and. That 
proper persons should bo appointed to examine into the 
condition of those forts as well^s of the military stores, 
slaves, and vessels belonging to the African company, so 
as to makq*a faithful report of these particulars, with all 
possible expedition. ^ ^ 

Scheme for Tlic ministry Jiaving professed an inclination, and in- 
the British shown a dfsposition, to promote and extend the corn- 
fishery. mtyce of the kingdom, theCommons resolved to take some 

sfeps for encouraging the y^diite fishery along the northern 
coast of the isl&nd, whidfli is an ihexhaustible source of 
wealth to our«pidustrious neighbours the Hutch, who 
employ annually a great number of handij and vessels in 
this branch of commerce. The sensible part pf the British 
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people, reflecting on this subject, plainly foresaw that a #hap. 
fishery under due regulations, undertaken with the fro- v— ^ 
tection and encouragement of the legislature, woul^^ not , 

Only provt^ a fund of national riches, and a nursery ol 
seamen; but likewise, in a great measure, <} 3 revent any 
future ftisurj-ections^ in the highlands of Scotland, by 
diffusing a spirit of ’industry among tliS natives of that 
country, who finding it in tlieir power to b*ecome inde¬ 
pendent on the fruits of their own laJ)ouf, would soon 
enfranchise themselves from that slavish attachment, by 
which they had been so long connected with their land¬ 
lords the chieftains.* Accordijigly, a committee* was 
appointed to deliberate on tlie state of the British fiAiery; 
and upon their report a bill was founded for^encouraging 
the whale fishery on the coast of Spitzbcrgpn, by a 
bounty of forty shillings per ton for every ship ^equipped 
for that undertaking. The bill having nfa<p its.way 
through both Houses, and obfkined the royal assent, the 
merchants in different parts of the kingdom, particularly 
ill North Britain, began to build and fit out shijis of great 
burden, and peculiar structure, forlthe purposes of that 
fisliery, which ever since hath been carried on with equal 
vigour and success. Divers merchants and traders of 
London having presented to the House of Commons a 
petition, representing tlje benefits that would accrue to 
the community from a herring and cod'fishery, established 
on proper principles, and. carried Wi with ^kill and 
integrity, this remonstrance was referred to a conunittee, 
upon whose resolutions a bill was formed; but, before 
this could be discussed in the House, the PaAiament was 
prorogued, and of con^ipquence this measure proved 
abortive. * . * .• 

The next regulation proposed *in favour trade was Attempt to 
that of laying open the comm’erce of. Hudson’s Bay, in merce 
the most northern parts of ’Amerjcq,^ where a small toHudson’a 
monopoly niaintained a few forts and ^ttlemente, and 
prosecuted a very advantageous fuft-trade»with the ,Jn- 
diaus of that continent. It ^was suggested, that the 
company had long ago enriclfed themselves by their 
exclusive privilege; that they employed, no more than 
four annual ships j that, contrary to an express injunc¬ 
tion ih thei|’ charter, they discouraged all attempts to 

VOL. III. cL., 
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discover a north-west passage to the East Indies; that 
the^?^ dealt cfaelly and perfidiously with the poor Indians^ 
who never traded with them, except when compelled 
by npcespity, so that the best part of the fur-trade had 
devolved to, the gnemies of Great Brita^i; and that 
their exclusive patent restricted to very narrow limits 
a branch of comjnerce, which might be cultivated to a 
prodigious e-xtent, as well as to the infinite adva,©tage 
of! Great Britain. Petitions, that the trade of Hudson’s 
liay might be Hid open, were presented to the House 
by the merchant^ of London, Great Yarmouth, and 
Wolyerhampton; and a committee was appointed to 
delibOrate upon this subject. On the other hand, the 
company exerted themselyes in petitions and private 
applications for their own preservation. The committee 
examinetj many papers and records; and the report was 
taten intc consideration by the whole House. Many 
evidences wer^ interrogated, and elaborate speeches 
made, on both sides of the question. At length a ma¬ 
jority seemed satisfied that the traffic on the coast of 
Hudson’s Bay could not be preserved without forts and 
settlements, which must be maintained either by an ex¬ 
clusive company, or at the public expense; and as this 
was not judged a proper juncture to encumber the 
nation with any charge of that kind, the design of dis¬ 
solving the company was laid aside till a more favourable 
opportunity. ^ 

The ^government had, during the war, found great 
difficulty in pressing men for the service of the navy— 
a practice, <Vhich, hofrever sanctioned* by necessity, is 
nevertheless a flagrant ^encroachment on the liberty of 
the subject, and a vialent outrage against the constitu¬ 
tion of Gieat Britain.-" The ministry, therefore, had 
employed some of their agents to form a scheme for 
retaining in time of peac6, by means of a certain allow¬ 
ance, a number of seamen who should be registered for 
the purpose, %nd be^ ready to man a squadron upon any 
emergency. Such a plan, properly regulated, would 
have been a great advantage tc commerce, which is 
always distressed by the practice of pressing seamen; 
and at the same time, a great security to the kingdom 
in dangerous conjunctures, when it may be necessary 
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to equip an armament at a minute’s warning. The 4?hap. 
House of Commons being moved upon this subj'Sct, > . 

agreed to divers resolutions, as a foundation fos the • '748. 
bill; but tjie members in the opposition affecting t© re¬ 
present this measure in an odious liglrt, as an imitation 
of the Frenph method of registering seamen without 
their own consent, Mr. Pelham dropjm'd it, as an un¬ 
popular project. , • 

Information having been received, that the French Fruitless# 
intended to settle the neutral islands of St. Lucia, Do- by 
minica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, in* the West Indies, tl'ooppoBi- 
the nation had taken'the alarm ^n the beginning 0 / the**”^ 
year; and a motion was made in the House* of Com¬ 
mons to address his majesty, that he would \fe graciously 
pleased to give directions for laying before the House 
copies of the instructions given to the governors*,of 
Barbadoes for ten years last past, so far as tlfcy related 
to these neutral islands; buf whether tlfe minister was 
conscious of a neglect in this particular, or * thought 
such inquiries trenched upon the prerogative, he op¬ 
posed the motion with all his might; an^ after some 
debate, the previous question passed in the negative. 

This was also the fate of another motion made by the 
Earl of E—t for an address, entreating his majesty 
would submit to the inspection of the House all the 
proposals of peace that had been m*adc by the French 
king since the year which^ preceded •the last rebellion, 
to that in which the definitive treaty was concluded at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. ^ This they prqposed as,a previous 
step to the Patliament’s forming any opinion* concerning 
the utility or necessity •of the-peace which fiad been 
established. Violent debates ensued, in which the 
opposition was as much excelled*in oratoryout-num¬ 
bered in votes. Such were thp material transactions of 
this session, which in the month of Juqe was closed as 
usual with a speech from the throne; in which his ma¬ 
jesty signified his hope, that the Parliament, at th^ir 
next meeting, would be able jto perfect what they ha‘d 
now begun for advanefng the trfide and navigation of thb 
kingdom. He likewise expressed hi^ •satisfaction at 
seeing public credit flourish at the end of an expensive 

c2 
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CHAi;^ war; and recommended unanimity as the surest bulwark 
^ of fiational security. 

Sejlme€ Wfhile the ministry, on some occasions, exhibited all 
exercised the ^ extcmal signs of moderation and good-humour; 
studentra^ they on others manifested a spirit of jealousy and 
Oxford, resentment, which seems to have been ehildish and 
» illiberal. Two or three young riotous students at Ox¬ 
ford, trained" up in prejudiee, and heated with intem¬ 
perance, uttered,some expressions over their cups, 
implying their attachment to the family of the pre¬ 
tender. The report of this indiscretion w^as indus¬ 
triously circulated by ceytain worthless individuals, who, 
having ne reliance on their own intrinsic merit, hoped 
to distinguis^h themselves as the tools of party, and to 
obtain fa,vour with the ministry by acting as volunteers 
in the iurainous practice of information. Though neither 
the rank, ,Hg4 uor connexions of the delinquents Avere 
such as ought have attfkcted the notice of the public, 
the vice-chancellor, heads of houses, and proctors of the 
university, knowing the invidious scrutiny to which their 
conduct was subjected, thought proper to publish a de¬ 
claration, signifying their abhorrence of all seditious 
practices, their determined resolution to punish all of¬ 
fenders to the utmost severity and rigour of the statutes; 
and .containing peremptory orders for the regulation of 
the university. Notwithstanding these wise and salutary 
precautions, the three boys, who, in the heat of their 
intoxioation had drunk the pretender’s health, were 
taken into custody by a’messenger of state; and two of 
them being'tried in the court of King’s Bench, and found 
guilty, were sentenced. to wal,k through the courts of 
Westminster with a specification of their crime fixed to 
their foreheads; to paj^ a fine of five nobles each; to be 
imprisoned for two years, and find security for their 
good behaviour, for 'the term of seven years after their 
enlargement. "Many people thought • they saw the pro¬ 
ceedings of fhe Star-Chamber revived in the severity of 
this punishment. The administration, not yet satisfied 
iVith the vengeance which had" been taken on these 
three striplings, seemed determined to stigmatize the 
university to which they belonged. The* cry of Jacobit- 
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ism was loudly trumpeted against the whol^ community, ^hap. 
The address of the university congratulating his majesty 
on the establishment of the peace wa^ rejec4ed witJi dis- 
dain, and an attempt was made to subject their startutes 
to the inspection of the king’s council; but this rule 
being argued in the court of King’s Bench, was dis¬ 
missed, in consequence of the opinions given by the 
judges. Finally, the same Itribunal granted an informa¬ 
tion against Dr. Purnel, the vice-chancejlor, for his beha¬ 
viour in the case of the rioters above-mentioned; bnt 
this was countermanded in the sequOl, his conduct ap¬ 
pearing unexceptionable upon a more cool and imi^rtial 
inquiry. . » 

In proportion as Oxford* declined, heyc sister uni-Dukoof 
vcrsity rose in the favour of the administration, which 
she at this period cultivated by an extraordinary m^rk iiancoiior 
of compliance and attachment. The dignity of chan- 
cellor of the university being vacated l/y the death of Cambridge, 
the Duke of Somerset, the nation in general seemed to 
think it would naturally devolve^ upon the Prince of 
Wales, as a compliment at all times due tp that rank; 
but more especially to the then heir apparent, who had 
eminently distinguished himself by the virtues of a 
patriot and a prince. He had even pleased himself 
with the hope of receiving this mark of attachment*from 
a seminary for which he entertained^a particular regard. 

But the ruling members, seeing no hnmediat^i prospect 
of advantage in glorifying even a prince who* was at 
variance with the ministry, wisejy turned their eyes 
upon the illu^rious character of the Duke of Newcastle, 
whopi they elected with©ut opposition, and installed with 
great magnificence; * learning, pOetry, and ^ eloquence, 
joining their efforts in celebrating the shining virtues 
and e^ftraordinary talents of their new patron. 

Although opposition lay gasping at the feet of power Tumults 
in the House of Commons, the people ‘of England dfd 
not yet implicitly approve all the measures of the^d- kingdom, 
ministration; and the dregs of faction, still agitated by 
an internal ferment, threw up Isorae indrfectual bubbles 
in different parts of the kingdom. Some of those who 
made no secret* of their disaffection to the reigning family, 
determined 4o manifest their resentment and contempt 
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CHAB, of certain noblemen and others, who were said to have 
. abahdoned their ancient principles, and to have sacrificed 

^748. ^ tiieir ..consciences ^o their interest. Many individuals, 
animated' by the fumes of inebriation, now loudly ex¬ 
tolled that cause which they durst not avow when it re¬ 
quired their open approbation apd assis^tance; and 
tijougli they industriously avoided exposing their lives 
and fortunes* to the chance‘of war in promoting'^^/heir 
favourite interest when there was a possibility of success, 
tli«y betrayed no apprehension in celebrating the memory 
of its last effort, sSmidst the tumult of a riot, and the 
clamCnrs of intemperance. In tltte neighbourhood of 
Lichfield «the sportsmen of the party appeared in the 
highland tastp of variegated drapery; and their zeal de¬ 
scending to a very extraordinary exhibition of practical 
, ridicule, iSiey hunted with hounds clothed in plaid, a fox 
^ dressed inj. a* red uniform. Even the females at their 
assembiy, and «the gentlemen at the races, affected to 
wear the ‘chequered stuff by wdiich the prince-pretender 
and his followers had been distinguished. Divers noble¬ 
men on the cpurse were insulted as apostates; and one 
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personage, of high rank, is said to have undergone a very 
disagreeable flagellation. 

As the public generally suffers at the end of a war by 
the sudden dismission of a great .number of soldiers and 
seamen, who having contracted a habit of idleness, and 
finding themselves without employment and the means 
of subsistence, engage in desperate courses, and prey 
upon the copmiunity, ijt il^as judged expedient to provide 
an opepinp, ‘through which these unquiet**spirits might 
exhale without damage, to tln^ commonwealth. The 
most natural was that” of encouragtag them to become 
members of new colony in North America, which,* by 
being properly regulated, supported, and improved,,might 
be the source of great advantages to its mother country. 
Many disputes had arisen between the subjects of Eng¬ 
land and France, concerning the limits of Nova Scotia, 
which no treaty had as yet properly a^ertained. A fort 
hdd been raised,* and a snfall garrison maintained, by the 
King of Great Qritain, at a part of this very country, 
called Annapolis Royal, to overawe the Flrench neutrals 
settled in the neighbourhood: but this did no^t answer the 
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purpose for which it was intended. Upon ^very rupture /hap. 
or dispute between the two crowns, these planters, Tor- . . 

getting their neutrality, intrigued witl^the Indians,.com- . ^7^ 
municated*intelligence to their own countrymen, settled 
at St. John’s*and Cape Breton, and dM all the ill offices 
their hatred icould suggest against the colonies and sub¬ 
jects of Great Britain. A scheme was now formed for 
makitig a new establishraentbn the same peninsula, which 
should further confirm and extend thci property and do¬ 
minion of the crown of Great Britain in that large tract 
of country, clear the uncultivated grounds, constitute 
communities, difluse the benefits of po])ulation and/agri- 
culture, and improve the .fishery of that coast, which 
might be rendered a new source of wealth a\^d commerce 
to Old England. The particulars of the plan being duly 
considered, it was laid before his majesty, who'^pprov^d 
of the design, and referred the execution ofi it to the 
board of trade and plantations, over whi(?li the Earl of 
Halifax presided. This nobleman, endued by nature*with 
an excellent capacity, which had been diligently and 
judiciously cultivated, animated with liberal sentiments, 
and fired with an eager spirit of patriotism, adopted the 
plan with the most generous ardour, and cherished the 
infant colony with paternal affection. The commissioners 
for trade and ))lantation» immediately advertised, under 
the sanction of his majesty’s authority, that proper en¬ 
couragement would be giveti to such ©f the offvers and 
private men, lately dismissed from the land and aea ser¬ 
vice, as were willing to settle with,or without families, in 
the province of Nova Scotia; that the fee-simpje, or per¬ 
petual property, of fifty acres ofi land should be granted 
to every private soldifer or seamafi, free from the pay¬ 
ment of any quit-rents or taxes, for the term of ten 
years; ,at the expiration of whjeh no person should pay 
more than one shilling per annum ffir* every fifty acres so 
granted: that, over and above these fifty, each person, 
should receive a grant of ten acres for every individual, 
including women and children, of which hi| family should 
consist: that further grants shohld be m&de to them a*s 
the number should increase, and in proportion as they 
should manifesl their abilities in agriculture *, that every 
officer*under*the rank of ensign in the land-service, or 
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CHAF, lieutenant in the navy, should be gratified with fourscore 
V acrfes on the*same conditions: that two hundred acres 

17^* , should be bestowed upon ensigns, three hundred upon 
lieutenants, four hundred upon captains, and six hundred 
on every officer above that degree, with proportionable 
considerations for the number and increase# of every fa¬ 
mily : that the lands should be parcelled out as soon as 
possible aftd*r the arrival of the colonists, and an civil 
government established; by virtue of which they should 
enjoy all the liberties and privileges of British subjects, 
with proper security and protection: that the settlers, 
with*^their families, should be conveyed to Nova Scotia, 
and maintained for twelve mpnths after their arrival at 
the expense of the government; which should also sup¬ 
ply .them^with arms and ammunition, as far as should be 
. ju^ed necessary for their defence, with proper materials 
^ and utensijs for clearing and cultivating their land, erect¬ 
ing habitations! exercising the fishery, and such other 
purposes'as should be judged necessary for their support. 
Town of The scheme was so feasible, and the encouragement so 
foSdS inviting, that in a litfle time about four thousand adven¬ 
turers, with their families, were entered, according to the 
directions of the board of trade, who in the beginning 
of May set sail from England, under the command of 
Colonel Cornwallis, whom the king had appointed their 
governor, and towards the latter end of June arrived at 
the place, of their ^destination^ which was the harbour of 
Chebuctou, on the sea-coast of the peninsula, about mid¬ 
way betweep Cape Cancteau and Cape Sable. It is one 
of the most' secure and commodious haveifs in the whole 
world, ancl well situated for tho,fishery; yet the climate 
is cold,‘the soil barren, and the wdiole country covered 
with woodp ©f birch, fir,, pine, and some oak, unfit* for 
the purposes of timber; but at the same time extremely 
difficult to remoyjp and extirpate. Governor Cornwallis 
nVj sooner arrive'd in this harbour than he was joined by 
tW 9 regiments of infantry from Cape Breton, and a com¬ 
pany of rangers from Anijapolis. Then he pitched upon 
a* spot for the* liettlemeitfc, and eifaployed his people in 
clearing the ground for laying the foundation of a town; 
but some inconveniences being discovered in this situa¬ 
tion, he chose another to the northward, <hard by the 
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harbour, on an easy ascent, commanding a prospect of the ^hap. 
whole peninsula, and well supplied with rivulets of ffesh , . 

and wholesome water. Here he begjin to build a,town ^ 1748. 
on a regular plan, to which he gave the name oi Halifax, 
in honour o^ the nobleman who had «the greatest share 
in founding; the colony; and before the approach of 
winter above three hundred comfortable wooden houses 
wer(^ built, the whole .surrounded by a strong palisade. 

This colony, however, has by no means answered the 
sanguine expectations of the projectors; for notwith¬ 
standing the ardour with which the interests of it were 
promoted by its noble patron, *and the repeated ilidul- 
gence it has reaped from tlie bounty of the legislature, 
the inhabitants have made little or tio progress in agri¬ 
culture : the fishery is altogether neglected, an^ the*set- 
tlement entirely subsists on the sums expended by.yie 
individuals of the army and navy, whose dUty obliges 
them to reside in this part of*North America. • 

Tlie establishment of such a powerful colon}f in .Nova French at- 
Scotia could not fail giving umbrage to the French in 
that neighbourhood, who, though they djd mot think island d 
proper to promulgate their jealousy and disgust, never- 
theless employed their emissaries clandestinely in sti¬ 
mulating and exciting the Indians to harass the colonists 
wdtli hostilities, in sucli,a manner as should cftcctually 
hinder them from extending their plantations, and per¬ 
haps induce them to aban(k>n the settlement. ,Nor was 
this the only part of America in which the Frenoh coxirt 
countenanced sufh perfidious pi^cjices. Mpre than ever 
convinced of flie importance of a considerable navy, and 
an extensive plantation trade, they not only exerted un¬ 
common industry in Ye-establishing their marine, which 
had suffered so severely during* the war; but they re¬ 
sol vedj if possible, to extend their plantations in the 
West Indies, by settling the neutral .inlands, w^hich we 
have already mentioned. In the beginning of the year 
the governor of Barbadoes, having received intelligence 
that the French ha^ begun to gettle the island of Tobago, 
sent Captain Tyrrel thither in A frigate, to learn the par¬ 
ticulars. That officer found above tlnjee hundred men 
already landed, secured by two batteries and two shij)s 
of war, and in daily expectation of a further reinforce- 
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ment from the Marquis de Caylus, governor of Marti- 
^ . niqhe; who 'had published an ordonnance, authorizing 

*7^®* * the gmbjcctii.of tl\e French king to settle the island of 
’Tobago, and promising to defend them from th^ attempts 
of all their enemies. This assurance was in« answer to a 
proclamation issued by Mr. Grenvilje, govornor of Bar- 
badoes, and stiich up in different parts of the island, 

■ commanding* all the inhabitants, to remove, in thirty 
da*ys, on pain of vndergoing military execution. Cap¬ 
tain Tyrrel, with a spirit that became a commander in 
the British navy, gave the French officers to understand, 
that 'his most Christian 'jnajesty hati no right to settle 
the islandf which was declared neutral by treaties ; and 
that if they^would not desist, he should be obliged to 
employ fc^rce in driving them from their new settlement. 
jNigJit coming on, and Mr. Tyrrel’s ship falling to lee¬ 
ward, the French captain seized that opportunity of sail¬ 
ing to Martinique; and next day the English commander 
returned lo Barbadoes, having no power to commit hos¬ 
tilities. These tidings, with a copy of the French go¬ 
vernor’s ordonnance, were no sooner transmitted to the 
ministry, than they despatched a courier to the English 
envoy at Paris, with directions to make representations 
to the court of Versailles on this subject. The ministry 
of France, knowing they were in/io condition to support 
the consequences of an immediate rupture, and under¬ 
standing how much the merchants and people of Great 
Britain were alarmed and incensed at their attempts to 
possess these^islands, thought proper to,disown the pro¬ 
ceedings of'the Marquis de Caylus, and‘to grant the 
satisfaction that was demanded^ by sending him orjiers 
to discontinue the settlement, and evacuate the island^ of 
Tobago. 4^t^the same t‘imo> however, that the court of 
Versailles made this sacrifice for the satisfaction of Eng¬ 
land, the Marqujs def Puysieux, the French minister, 
observed to the' English resident, that France was un¬ 
doubtedly in possession of that island towards the middle 
of the last century. He ovght in can<)our to have added, 
that although Ltfuis XlV.‘'made a conquest of this island 
from the Hollaixters, during his war with that republic, 
it was restored to them by the treaty of Nimeguen, and 
since that time France could not have the l^^ast shadow 
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of a claim to number it among her settlements. It was fiftAP. 
before this answer could be obtained from the court* of . . 

Versailles, that the motion, of whiclj "we have alneady 
taken notioe, was made in the House of Commons, relat¬ 
ing to the subject of the neutral islands; a •motion dis¬ 
couraged by the comt, and defeated by the majority. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was celebrated by fire- Refoicings 
work.^ illuminations, and rejoicings, in whfch the Eng- of 
lish, French, and Dutch, seemed to display a spirit Of Aix-ia- • 
emulation in point of taste and magnificence ; and, in aH 
probability, these three powers ^were* sincerely pleased 
at the cessation of thO war. Eiilgland enjoyed a r^pite 
from intolerable supplies, exorbitant insurance, and in¬ 
terrupted commerce; Holland was delivered from the 
brink of a French invasion: and France had ^obtained 


a breathing time for re-establishing her ^avdl pow»Qr, 
for exerting that spirit of intrigue, by dint of Kvliicli she 
hath often embroiled her nei^ibours, and* for executing 
plans of insensible encroachment, w'hich migfit prove 
more advantageous than the progress of open hostilities. 
In the affair of Tobago the French ting had manifested 
his inclination to avoid immediate disputes with Eng¬ 
land ; and had exhibited another proof of the same dis¬ 


position in his behaviour to the prince-pretender, Avho 
had excited such a dangerous rebellion in the island of 


Great Britain. , 

Among those princes and* powders wlm excepted against Preten- 
diiferent articles of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Chevalier de St. .George, foreseeing that i\pne of the routed at 
plenipotentiaries would receive his protest, empjoyed his 


agents to fix it up in the public places of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle; a precaution of very little "feervice to^his cause, 
which all the states of Christendom seemed Ao*v to have 


abandoned. So little was the interest of his family con¬ 


sidered in this negotiation, that th6 •contracting powers 
agreed, without reserve, to a literal insertion of the fiftli 
article of the quadruple alliance; by •whicli*it w'as stipu¬ 
lated, that neither tjie pretendqr nor any 9 f his descen¬ 
dants should be’alloweS to reside within*the territories 


belonging to any of the subscribing parties. At the 
same time the ‘plenipotentiaries of France promised to 
those ot Grea4 Britain, that Prince Charles-Edward should 
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CHA^ be immediately obliged to quit the dominions of his most 
V , Christian majesty. Notice of this agreement was accord- 
^748. ingly* given by th^ court of Versailles to the young ad¬ 
venturer? and as he had declared he would never return 
to Italy, Mcfns. d^ Courteille, the French ^ 3 nvoy to the 
Cantons of Switzerland, was directed by his sovereign 
to demand an asylum for Prince Edward in the city of 
Fribourg, 'the regency hai'ing rcornplied in this *jpa^ti- 
cillar with the e^irnest request of his most Christian ma¬ 
jesty, Mr. Burnaby, the British minister to the Helvetic 
body, took the alArm, and presented the magistracy of 
Frib?)urg with a remonstrance, couched in such terms as 
gave offence to that regency, and drew upon him a 
severe answ/^r. In vain had the French king exerted 
his‘’influence in procuring this retreat for the young 
' pr^endc?, \yho, being pressed with repeated messages 
to withdraw, persisted in refusing to quit the place, to 
which*^!^ had been so cordially invited by his cousin the 
King of‘France, and where he said that monarch had 
solemnly promised, on the word of a king, that he would 
never forsake him in his distress, nor abandon the in¬ 
terests of his family. Louis was not a little perplexed 
at this obstinacy of Prince Edward, which was the more 
vexatious, as that youth appeared to be the darling of the 
Parisians; w^ho not only admired him for his own ac¬ 
complishments, and pitied him for his sufferings, but 
also revered him,' as a young hero lineally descended 
from their renowned Henry the Fourth. At length, the 
two English noblemeji arriving at Paris, as hostages for 
the perfqrniance of the treaty, and seeing'^hira appear at 
all public places of diversion, complained of this circum¬ 
stance, as an insult tt) their sovereign, and an infringe¬ 
ment of thV 3 trjeaty so lately concluded. The French 
king, after some hesitation between punctilio and con¬ 
venience, resolved to'employ violence upon the person of 
fhis troublesome stranger, since milder remonstrances had 
not been able to influence his conduct; but this resolu¬ 
tion was not taken till tli^ return of a courier whom he 
despatched to the Chevdlier de iSt. Geoi’ge ; who being 
thus informed of his son’s deportment, wrote a letter to 
him, laying strong injunctions upon him to yield to the 
necessity of the times, and acquiesce with >a good grace 
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in the stipulations which his cousin of France had found /hap. 
it necessary to subscribe for the interest of his redlm. 
Edward, far from complying with this jadvicft and iryunc- , 
tion, signi^ed his resolution to remain in Paris; and even 
declared, that he would pistol any man who should pre¬ 
sume to lay yiolent hands on his person. In consequence 
of this bold declaration, an extraordinary council was 
held^t Versailles, wliep it was determined to arrest him 
wilhout further delay, and the whole plan of this enter¬ 
prise was finally adjusted. That same evening, the prinee 
entering the narrow lane that leads •to the opera, the 
barrier M^as immediately shut, *and the serjeant ctf the 
guard called “To arms;” pn wliich Monsieur de*Vau- 
dreuil, exempt of the French guards, advancing to Ed¬ 
ward, “ Prince, (said he,) I arrest you in the king’s name, 
by virtue of this order.” At that instant the youth syas 
surrounded by four grenadiers, in order to p/event any 
mischief he might have dofie with a oase of pocket- 
pistols which he always carried about him; and a guard 
was placed at all the avenues and doors of the opera- 
house, lest any tumult rhould have ensued among the 
populace. These precautions being taken, Vaudreuil, 
with an escort, conducted the prisoner through the gar¬ 
den of the Palais Royal to a house where the Duke de 
Biron waited with a co£^ch and six to convey him to the 
castle of Vincennes, whither he was immediately accom¬ 
panied by a detachment fiom the regiment qf French 
guards, under the command of that nobleman, fle had 
not remained above three days In his confinement when 
he gave the Ffench ministry to unSerstand, tnat he would 
conform himself to the .king’s intentions; and was im¬ 
mediately enlarged fipon giving diis word and*honour 
thal he would, without delay, relire from tlie.dominions 
of France. Accordingly, he set out in four days from 
Fontainebleau, attended by three offieqr|i, who conducted 
him as far as Pont-Beauvosin on the 'frontiers,’whefe 
they took their leave of him, and returned* to Versailles. 

He proceeded for some time ip the road to Chamberri; 
but soon returned intd the French domkiions, and pass¬ 
ing through Dauphine, repaired to Avignon, where he 
was received with extraordinary honours by*the pope’s 
legate* In the mean time, his arrest excited great mur- 
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CHA»^ murings at Paris; the inhabitants blaming, without scru- 
. ple,^ their king’s conduct in this instance, as a scandalous 
*7^* ^ breacji of hospitality, as well as a mean proof of con¬ 
descension to the King of England; and nj^ny severe 
pasquinades relating to this transaction were fixed up in 
the most public places of that metropolis. . 

Appear-» Although pea'oe was now re-established among the 

principal poVers of the continent, yet another ittorm 
between secHied ready to burst upon the northern parts of Eu- 
SwS'en*"** repe, in a fresh rupture between Russia and Sweden. 
Whether the czarkia had actually obtained information 
that ‘the French factiod meditated some revolution of 
government at Stockholm, op she wanted a pretence for 
annexing Finland to here empire; certain it is, she 
affected t;p apprehend that the prince-successor of Swe- 
^ deii waited only for the decease of the reigning king, 
who was ,very old and infirm, to change the form of 
government, a»d resume that absolute authority which 
some, of" the monarchs, his predecessors, had enjoyed. 
She seemed to think that a prince thus vested with arbi¬ 
trary power, and guided by the counsels of France and 
Prussia, with which Sweden had lately engaged in close 
alliance, might become a very troublesome and dan¬ 
gerous neighbour to her in the Baltic; she, therefore, 
recruited her armies, repaired her fortifications, filled 
her magazines, ordered a strong body of troops to ad¬ 
vance towards the*frontiers of Finland, and declared in 
plain terms to the court of Stockholm, that if any step 
should be taken to alter'the government, which she had 
bound lierself by treaty to maintain, her‘troops should 
enter the' territory of Sweden, ^nd she would act up to 
the spMt of her engagements. The Swedish ministry," 
alarmed a^' these peremptory proceedings, had recourse 
to their allies; and, in the mean time, made repeated 
declarations to the court of Petersburgh, that there was 
rfo design to make the least innovation in the nature of 
their established government: but little or no regard 
being paid to these repr^isentations, they began to put 
the kingdom iiioa posture of defefice; and the old king 
gave the czarina^ to understand that if, notwithstanding 
the satisfaQtion he had offered, her forces should pass the 
frontiers of Finland, he would consider theiy march as an 
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hostile invasion, and employ the means which God had 
put in his power for the defence of his dominions. • 
This declaration in all probability did not produce such 
effect as t^je interposition of his Prussian majesty, the 
most enterprising prince of his time, «it the*head of one 
hundred and^ forty thousand of the best troops that Ger¬ 
many ever trained. Perhaps he was not soiTy that the 
empress of Muscovy furnisliod him with a }Tlausible pre¬ 
terite for maintaining such a formidabje army, after tlie 
])eace of Europe had been ascertained by a formal treaty, 
and all the surrounding states had diminished the number 
of their forces. He how wrote 1i letter to his unclfe the 
King of Great Britain, co^pplaining of the insults and 
menaces Avhicii had been offescd by the czarina to Swe¬ 
den ; declaring, that he was bound by a defensive^ alliance, 
to which France had acceded, to defend the government 
at present established in Sweden ; and that he,would not 
sit still, and tamely see that ^kingdom attacked by any 
power whatsoever without acting up to his engafren^ents: 
he therefore entreated his Britannic majesty to interjiose 
his good offices, in conjunction witli France aikl him, to 
compromise the disputes which threatened to embroil the 
northern parts of Europe. By this time the Russian 
army had approached the frontiers of Finland; the 
Sw'cdes had assembled ^their troops, replenished their 
magazines, and repaired their marine*; and the King of 
Denmark, jealous of the czsirina’s designs with |;egard to 
the duchy of Slcswick, which w^as contested with him 
by the prince-successor of Russia^ kept his army and 
navy on the m©st respectable footing. At this critical 
juncture, the courts of London,,Versailles, anti Berlin 
co-operated so effectually by remonstrances and declara¬ 
tions at Petersburgh and Stocklfolm, that Empress 
of Russia thought proper to own herself‘satisfied, and all 
those clouds of trouble were imihediatelyjdispersed. Yet, 
in all probability, her real aim was disappointed; andi 
however she might dissemble her sentimefits, she nev.er 
heartily forgave the King of Prjissia for the share he had 
in this transaction. * That monarch, without relaxing iit 
his attention to the support of a very for^dable military 
power, exerted'very extraordinary endeavours in culti¬ 
vating the ci^il interests of his country. He refonned 
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chaF* the laws of !^randenburgh, and rescued the administra^ 

. . tiod of justice from the frauds of chicanery. He encou- 

17^®* « raged the arts of agriculture and manufacture; and even 
laid the‘foundation of naval commerce, by establishing 
an East India comfjany in the port of Embdten. 

Measures NoF did the Frciich ministry i^eglect any measure 
th'eFrSjch might contribute to repair the damage which the 
ministry. ‘ kingdom had sustained in the course of the war. • One 
half of the army.was disbanded: the severe imposition 
of the tenth penny was suspended by the king’s edict; 
a scheme of econemy was proposed with respect to, the 
finaifces; and the utmost diligenfce used in procuring 
materials^ as well as workmen, for ship-building, that 
the navy of JFrance might* speedily retrieve its former 
importan<:e. In the midst of these truly patriotic 
, sclvimcs,*thc court of Versailles betrayed a littleness of 
, genius, aivl a spirit of tyranny, joined to fanaticism, in 
quarrelling with their Parliament about superstitious 
forme oP religion. The sacraments had been denied to 
a certain person on his deathbed, because he refused 
to subscribe, to the bull Unigenitus. The nephew of 
the defunct preferred a complaint to the Parliament, 
whose province it was to take cognizance of the affair: 
a deputation of that body attended the king with the 
report of the resolutions; and,his majesty commanded 
them to suspend all proceedings relating to a matter of 
such copscquencc? concerning which he would take an 
opportunity of signifying his royal pleasure. This inter¬ 
position wa^ the souj’cd of disputes between the crown 
and Parham ent, which had like to have filled the whole 
kingdom with intestine* troublae. 

Coudiict of At Vienna the empress-queefi w'as not more soli- 
ent Euro- ^itous in promoting the trade and internal manufactures 
pcan" of her dominions, by sumptuary regulations, nqcessary 
powers, restrictions on fpreign superfluities, by opening her ports 
m the Adriatic, and giving proper encouragement to 
commerce, than she was careful and provident in reform¬ 
ing the economy of her ^nances, m^iintaining a respect¬ 
able body of fdrees, and‘guarding, by defensive alliances, 
against the entqrprises of his Prussian majesty, oh whose 
military power she looked with jealousy and distrust. 
In Holland, all the authority and iufluencci of the stadt- 
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holder were scarcely sufficient to allay the ferments 
excited among the people, by the provisional taxation ^ ^ 

which had succeeded the abolition of*the pachtersf and 
was indeed very grievous to the subject. As this was 
no more than a temporary expedieift, thd Prince of 
Orange proposed a more equitable plan, which was ap¬ 
proved by the States, and established wit^i great dif- 
ficultj. In Italy the system bf politics seemed to change 
its complexion. The King of Sardinia ^ffected a match 
between one of the Infantas of Spain and the Prince of 
Piedmont; and whether irritated by the conduct of the . 
Austrians in the last war, or apprehensive of sqjch a 
powerful neighbour in the.Milanese, he engaged with 
the Kings of France and Spain in a defensive alliance, 
comprehending the King of the Two Sicilies^ the Re¬ 
public of Genoa, and the Dukes of Moden^anS Parnaa. 

His most Catholic majesty, sincerely disposed to cultivate 
the arts of peace, and encourage every* measure that 
•could contribute to the advantage of his country,* was 
no sooner released from the embarrassments of war, 
than he began to execute plans of internal Qcofiomy; to 
reduce unnecessary pensions, discharge the debts con¬ 
tracted in the war, replenish his arsenals, augment his 
navy, promote manufactures, and encourage an active 
commerce by sea, the benefits of which the kingdom of 
Spain had not known since the first ^Siscovery and con¬ 
quest of the West Indies. • • , 

The preparations for refitting and increasing the navy inaoience 
of Spain were carried on with su^h.extraordinary vigour, 
that other natiOns believed an expedition was intended sain, 
against the corsairs of AJgiers, who had for some time 
gi’iepusly infested th^ trade and cdlasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The existence of this*and othei* predatory 
republics, which entirely subsist, upon piracy and rapine, 
petty states of barbarous ruffians, maintained as it were 
in the midst of powerful nations, which tfiey insult with* 
impunity, and of which they even esact air annual con¬ 
tribution, is a flagrant reproac^j upon Christendom; a 
reproach the greater, as* it is fouftded upofl a low, selfish* 
illiberal maxim of policy. All the po\yers that border 
on the Mediterhmean, except France and Tuscany, are 
at perpetual ivar with the Moors of Barbary, and for 
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qaAt*; that reason pbliged to employ foreign ships for the trans- 
. poftation of their merchandise. This employment na- 
1748., turaHy devolves to those nations, whose vessels are in 
no danger from the depredations of the iibarbarians; 
namely, the* subjects of the maritime powers, who, for 
this puny advantage, not only tolerate the piratical states 
of Barbary, l3iit ^ven supply them with arms and ammu¬ 
nition, solicit their passes,'and,purchase their fcfrbear- 
ance with annu^. presents, which are, in effect, equiva- 
Sent to a tribute: whereas, by one vigorous exertion of 
their power, they*might destroy all their ships, lay their 
tow^s in ashes, and totally extifjpate those pernicious 
broods of desperate banditti. Even all the condescension 
of those wlv) disgrace themselves with the title of allies 
to "these miscreants is not always sufficient to restrain 
them ffom, acts of cruelty and rapine. At this very 
period fo»ir cj’uisers from Algiers made a capture of an 
English packfet-boat, in her voyage from Lisbon, and 
conveyed her to their city, where she was plundered of 
money and eftects to the amount of one hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, and afterwards dismissed. In consequence 
of this outrage, Commodore Keppel was sent with seven 
ships of war to demand satisfaction, as well as to com¬ 
promise certain differences which bad arisen on account 
of arrears claimed of the English by the Dey of Algiers. 
The Mussulman Ifrankly owned that the money having 
been divided amrong the captors could not possibly be 
refunded. The commodore returned to Gibraltar; and 
in the sequel, an AJgdrine ambassadpr arrived in Lon¬ 
don with some presents of wild beasts fbr his Britannic 
majesty. This transaction was succeeded by another 
injurious affront offered by the governor or alcayde of 
Tetuan to^Mr. Latton, an English ambassador,' sent 
thither to redeem the British subjects, who had been 
many years ensjaved in the dominions of the tang of 
'Morocco. A revolution having lately happened in this 
empire, Miiley Abdallah, the reigning ruffian, insisted 
upon the ambassador’s paying a pretended balance for 
the ransom *<?f the ca|)tives, ai5 well as depositing a 
considerable sum, which had already been paid to a 
deceased bashaw; alleging, that as ho (the emperor) 
received no part of it, the payment, was * illegaU 
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Mr. Latton refusing to comply with this arbitrary demand, ^ap. 
his house was surrounded by a detachment of soldidts, 
who violently dragged his secretary fjom liis presence, 
and threw Jiim into a dismal subterranean (kingeon, 
where he continued twenty days. The English slaves, 
to the number of twenty-seven, were condemned to the 
same fate; the ambassador himself was degraded from 
his character, deprived of his’allowance, and sequestered * 
from all communication. All the letters directed to 
him were intercepted, and interpreted to the alcayde? 
two negro porters were entrusted with the keys of all 
his apartments, and a couple of soldiers posted at? his 
chamber-door: nay, this Moorish governor threatened 
to load him with irons, and violently seized part of the 
presents designed by his Britannic majesty for fhe em- 
j)eroi. At length, finding that neither Mr. Latlton m^r 
the Governor of Gibraltar, to whom he lia(^ written, 
would deposit the money, \?ithout freshi instructions 
from the court of London, the barbarian thought proper 
to relax in his severity: the prisoners were enlarged, 
the restrictions removed from the ^person of •the am¬ 
bassador, and after all these indignities oftered to the 
honour of the British nation, the balance was paid, and 
the affair quietly adjusted. 

Britain, ill the meanwjiile, was altogether barren ofDiaturb- 
events which might deserve a place in a general history. 
Commerce and manufacture«flourishe<f •again to ^such a 
degree of increase as had never been known in the 
island; but this advantage was attended with an irre¬ 
sistible tide of hixury and excess, wliich flowed through 
all decrees of the people, bi’eaking down all the bounds 
of civil policy, and opening a way for licence anfl im¬ 
morality. The highways were infdsted with r^ine and 
assassination; the cities teemed with the*brutal votaries 
of lewdness, intemperance, and* profligsujj. The whole 
land was overspread with a succession of tumult, riot, * 
and insurreciion, excited in different parts of the king¬ 
dom by the erection of new turnpikes, which the legis-r 
lature judged neces^r/ for the •convenience of inland* 
carriage. In order to quell these disturbsmces, recourse 
was had to the military power; several individuals were 
slain, aifd som^ were executed as examples. 

D 2 
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CHJUP. In the njionth of November the session of Parliament 
> was opened with a speech from the throne, in which his 

174^ ma^sty espressod a particular pleasure in meeting them 
opSei at a time when the perfect re-establishmenUof a general 
peace had Vestorbd to his people the blessings of quiet 
and tranquillity. He said, the good effects of these 
already appeared in the flourishing condition of national 
commerce, and in the rise'of public credit, which were 
the foundation^ .of strength and prosperity to these king¬ 
doms. He declared that, during the summer, he had 
used every opportunity of cementing and securing the 
pedpe; that it was his, firm resolution to do every thing 
in his power for the preservation of it, and religiously 
adhere to ^he engagements into which he had entered. 
Finally, he tdok notice of the good disposition he had 
f»und In the other contracting parties to the treaty of 
Aix-la-Ghapelle to cherish the public tranquillity of 
Europe; and he earnestly recommended to the two 
Hwisei^ the maintenance of a strong naval power, as the 
bulwark of national security. 

Subjects of When the motion was made for an address of thanks 
® in the House of Commons, the first paragraph of his 
majesty’s speech fiirnished the opposition with a handle 
to declaim against the late treaty. Sir John Hynde 
Cotton observed, that the peape could not be properly 
styled complete,‘as nothing had been stipulated with 
respeef to the article of “.no search;” alluding to the 
interruption our commerce had sustained from the Spa¬ 
niards in Jhe West Indies; a stipulation, without which 
both Houses of Parliament had formerly voted that there 
1749 . should be no peace with that«kingdom. In the present 
conjuncture of affairs such an objection savoured rather 
of party t'jran of patriotism; and indeed Sir John declared, 
that the remarks he ma,de upon the occasion were rather 
in discharge of the*duty he owed to his country, than in 
*' hope of seeing his sentiments espoused by the majority. 
Some sharp altercation was used in the debate which 
arose on this subject; ^nd many severe invectives were 
' levelled at tlmse who iregotiated; as well as at those who 
approved and ^confirmed the treaty. But Mr. Pelham, 
who sustained the whole weight of the debate on the 
side of administration, answered every pbjectftin with 
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equal candour and ability; and if he felled in provings 
that the terms of peace were as favourable as could be 
expected, considering the unfortunate events ^f the yar, 
and the situ^ition of the contending powers; he at least 
demonstrated,•that it would be the interest of the king¬ 
dom to acquiqpce for the present in the treaty which had 
been concluded, and endeavoured to remedy its imper¬ 
fections by subsequent .conventions, amicably opened 
among those powers between whom any cause of dispute 
remained. With respect to the vote of both Houses,* 
mentioned by Sir John Hynde Cotton,,he declared that 
he had never approved of that ^ep when it was first 
taken; or, if he had, timep and circumstances, which 
could not be foreseen, would have justified his deviating 
from it in the re-establishment of peace, ite reminded 
them, that a Parliament of Great Britain had onue votqd 
“no peace while any part of the West Inbiqp should 
remain in possession of the Spanish king 4 ” yet a irain 
of incidents, which they could not possibly foresee, after¬ 
wards rendered it expedient to adopt a peace, without 
insisting upon the accomplishment of that condition. In 
a word, we must own, that in the majority of debates ex¬ 
cited in the course of this session, the ministry derived 
their triumphs from the force of reason, as well as from 
the weight of influence.^ We shall always, however, 
except the efforts that were made for reducing the num¬ 
ber of land-forces to fifteen thousand, hpd maintaining a 
greater number of seamen than the ministry proposed. 
On these constitutional points the Earl of Egmont, and 
the other chiefc o*f the opposition, *expatiat^ with all 
the energy of eloquence, \jhich, hpwever, was frftstrated 
by the powder of superior numbers. Ten thousand sd^men 
were’voted for the service of the dnsuing year,*,notwith- 
standing his majesty’s injunction to maintain a conside¬ 
rable navy; and the number of land-fbpces was continued 
at eighteen thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. The • 
sums granted for making good his majesty’s ongagements 
with the Electors of Bavaria and Mentz, and the Duke 
of Brunswick Wol^nbuttle, amounted 4 b fifty-three* 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five poynds sterling. 
The services done by the colonies in JJorth America, 
during ttie wa^;, were gratified with the sum of one hun- 
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CHiti. dred twentj-two thousand two hundred forty-six pounds. 

. , THe expense incurred by the new colony of Nova Scotia 

*749., excijeded ieventy-six thousand pounds. A small sum 
was voted for the improvement of Georgisi; and ten 
thousand ]X)unds*were granted towards tlie support of 
the British forts and settlements on the cqgst of Africa. 
The sum total granted in this session arose to four millions 
one hundretl forty-one thousand six hundred sixty-one 
pounds nine sliiljings and eleven pence halfpenny, to be 
raised by the land-tax, at three shillings in the pound: 
the malt, and otlksr duties, the surplus of divers impo- 
siti<5ns remaining in thc*bank and exchequer; one million 
by annuities, at three per cent, charged on the sinking 
fund, until redeemed by Parliament; and nine hundred 
theusand pounds out of the excess or overj3lus of moneys 
dj^nomiftated the sinking-fund. 

Scheme for Rut tl^ Capital lucasure which distinguished this ses- 
the'iritefcst sion of Parliament was tile reduction of the interest on 
tiouaidSt funds ; a scheme which was planned and exe- 

’ cuted by the minister, without any national disturbance 
or disquiet,^to the sistonishment of all Europe; the dif¬ 
ferent nations of which could not comprehend how it 
would be possible for the government, at the close of a 
long and expensive w'ar, which had so considerably 
drained the country, and augmented the enormous 
burden of natioiilil debt, to find money for paying off 
such o^ the public creditoi;s as might choose to receive 
their principal, rather than submit to a reduction of the 
interest. It was not very much for the honour of the 
opposition,* that some of its leading meinbfjrs endeavoured 
to impede this great machine pf civil economy, by taking 
opportunities of affirming in Parliament, in opposition to 
his majesty’s speech, ftiat the nation, far from bein^ in a 
flourishing condition, was almost entirely exhausted: that 
commerce drooled and declined ; that public credit stood 
'tottering on the brink of ruin; and that all the treaties 
lately concluded among the difterent powew of Europe 
were, in effect, disadvantageous and prejudicial to the 
'interests of Gaeat Britafn. In aifSwer to these assertions, 
Mr. Pelham undertook to prove, from the register of 
exports and imports, that the commerce of the kingdom 
was more extensive at this than at any former perfod; and 
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that the public credit was strong enough to admit of an 
experiment, which he would not presume to* hazard, ex- v 
cept upon a moral certainty of its being firpily rooted, 
beyond the power of accident and faction to shak^or over¬ 
turn. He declared, that his design of*reducing the in¬ 
terest upon the funds was the result of the’ love he bore 
his country, and an opinion that it was .the duty of the 
servants of the crown to ease the burdens of the people. 
He*said he had conferred on this subject with persons of 
the most approved knowledge and undoubted experience* 
and chose to promulgate the method proposed for alle¬ 
viating the load of the national ^ebt, that the public, in 
knowing the particulars of the scheme, might liave*time 
to consider them at leisure, apd start such objections as 
should occur to their reflection, before it Aight be .too 
late to adopt amendments. He observed, that nothing 
could more clearly demonstrate the vigohr of pulJic 
credit, and the augmentation «f national Qpmmerce. than 
the price of stock, which had within three year» risen to 
a very considerable increase; and the duties on imports, 
which in nine months had added* one million to the 
sinking-fund, notwithstanding a very extraordinary sum 
which had been paid as bounties for exported corn. He 
expressed great tenderness and regard for the interests 
of those who had advanced their money for the service 
of the government; declaring that his aim was to con¬ 
trive a fair, honest, and eqyitable m^Jl^od for lessening 
the national incumbrances, by lowering the "interest, 
conformable to parliamentary faith, and agreeable to the 
rules of eternal justice. His plan*wa8 accordingly com¬ 
municated, canvassed, apd approved in the Mouse of 
Commons, and an act* passed for reducing the interest of 

the’funds which constitute the national debt*. In pur- 

• 

® The resolutions of the Commons on thy head were printed by authority in 
the London Gazette, signifying. That those who weiy, or should be, proprietors 
of any part of the public debt, redeemable by law, inciM'^d before Micbaelma^, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-nine, carrying an intei*e8t of 
four per centum per annum, who should, on or before the tyenty-eiglith day of 
Februar)' in that year, subscribe their names, signifying their consent to accept of 
an interest of three pounds per centum, to ^mnience from the twenty-ftfth day 
of December, in the year one tliousaud sevei^hundred and^ffTty-seven, subject 4o 
the same provisions, notices, and clauses of redemption, to which their respective 
sums at four per centum were then liable, should, in lieu of^heir present interest, 
be entitled to four per centum till the twenty-fifth day oi December, in the year 
one thou^nd seven hundred and fifty ; and after that day to three pounds ten 
shillings per contipn per annum, till the twenty-fifth day of December one thou* 
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CHAjp. Buance of this act, for the reduction of the interest, the 
> . greater part of the creditors complied with the terms 

1760. proposed, and subscribed their respective annuities before 
' the end, of Febrilarj; but the three great companies at 
first kept alpof, aijd refused to subscribe any part of their 
capital. 

About the middle of March the Commons ordered the 
pm^loBe.' proper officers to lay before.them an account of thosuras 
which had been subscribed, and these were taken ffito 
(jonsideration by a committee of the whole House. It 
was then that Mr. Pelham, as chancellor of the exchequer, 
obse^’ved, that besides the debts due to the three great 
companies in their corporate capacity, all the rest, carry¬ 
ing four per centum interest,'had been subscribed, except 
about ei^ht br nine millions, the proprietors of which had 
forfeited!the favour designed them by Parliament; but 
ai^many of tiiese had been misled by evil counsellors, who 
perhqps w*ere yiore intent on distressing the government, 
than solicitous to serve their friends; and as many were 
forei^ers, residing beyond sea, who had not time to take 
proper adyice, and gwe the necessary instructions; and as 
these could fiot possibly be distinguished from such as re¬ 
fuse to subscribe from mere obstinacy or disaffection, it 
might be thought cruel to take the most rigorous advan¬ 
tage of the forfeiture they had incurred. With respect to 
the proprietors of ‘the stock or 'capital belonging to the 
three great companies, he asserted, that many of them 
would willingly have subscribed their properties within 
the time limited, but wrere necessarily excluded by the 
majority on.*che ballot*, and as it was eq\iaH^ impossible to 
know those who were against the question on the ballot, he 
thought that some tqnderness was^ due even to the pro- 

sand seven hufldred an^ fifty-seven : and no part of that debt, except what was 
due to the East India company, should be redeemable to this period : That if any 
part of the national debt, incurred before last Michaelmas, redeeinabfe by law, 
and carrying an interest of Tour per centum, should remain unsubscribed on or 
Vbfore the thirtieth defy of May, the government should pay off the principal. For 
this purpose his mtnesty was enabled to borrow of any person or persons, bodies 
poli/;ic or corporat^ any sum or sums of money nut exceeding that part of the 
national debt which might remain unsubscribed, to be charged on the sinking-fimd, 
upon any terms not exceeding the' r^e of intere^ in the foregoing proposal. 

All the duties appr^riated to the payment of the interest were still continued, 
and the surplus of these incorporated with the sinking-fund for the discharge of 
the principal]. Books ware opened for the subscription at tlie^Exchequer, the Bank 
of England, and the South-Sea house ; and copies of th^ resolutions trans¬ 
mitted to the directors of all the monied corporations. * 
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prietors of those three companies; his opinion, therefore, ORAP. 
was, that they, and the uncomplying annuitarfts, should be . 
indulged with further time to complete thgir subscrip- 
tions; but Jn order to preserve the authority qf Parlia- * 
ment, and thp respect due to that august asi^mbly, they 
ought not to be gratified with such advantageous terms as 
were allowedTto the annuitants who at first cheerfully com- 
pliedfwith the proposals oftered by the legislature. For 
th^se reasons he proposed, that although the term of sub¬ 
scribing should be protracted till the thii*tieth day of May, 
the encouragement of three pounds ten shillings per 
centum per annum should not be continued to the second 
subscribers longer than till the fifth day of December, in 
the year one thousand seven l^undred and fifty-five. The 
proposal being approved, a bill was framed foi^this purppse, 
as well as for redeeming such annuities as should not be , 
subscribed, which passed through both Houses, and was 
enacted into a law, after having receive^ an additional ’ 
clause, empowering the East India Company, incase they 
should subscribe all their stock bearing an interest ot four 
per centum, to borrow, with the consent of the treasury, 
any sums not exceeding four millions two hhndred thou¬ 
sand pounds, after the several rates of interest before pro¬ 
posed to be paid by the public, and one million more at 
three per centum per annum. They were also vested with a 
power to raise money by bonds as formerly; yet so as the 
whole, including the annuities, shoiri^ not exceed what 
they were by former acts empowered to borrdw. The 
objections to the execution of this project, which by many 
were deemed* insurmountable, entirely vanished before 
the fortitude, perseverance, and caution of the*minister; 
who had secured, among the monied men of the* nation, 
the* promise of such sums as would have been sufficient 
to pay off the capital belonging to those creditors who 
might’refuse to accept the interest thus reduced. The 
second subscription had the desired effect. The three 
great companies acquiesced, and their ^example was 
followed by the other scrupulous annuitants; the na¬ 
tional burden was Comfortably* lightened,* and the sink¬ 
ing-fund considerably increased without producing the 
least perplexity or disturbance in the cbmmonwealth; a 
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CHAP, circumstance that could not fail to excite the admiration 
and envy of‘aIl Christendom, * 

The mutiny-bill for the ensuing* year was mitigated 
with an essential alfteration, relating to the oat]i of secresy 
imposed upon the*members of every courtrmartial, wdio 
were now released from this reserve, if required to give 
evidence, by due course of law, in any court of judicature; 
and whereas^ by the former mutiny-bill, a general WJ 2 S em¬ 
powered to order the revisal of any sentence by codrt- 
martial as often as he pleased, and, on that pretence, to 
keep in confinemejpit a man who had been acquitted upon 
a fair trial, it was now •enacted, that no sentence pro¬ 
nounced by any court-martial, and signed by the president, 
should be more than oncp liable to revisal. Colonel 
GeQrge Townshend, son of Lord Viscount Townshend, 
^ who had •equally distinguished himself by his civil and 
military accomplishments, proposed another clause, for 
‘ preventing any, non-commi%sioncd officer being broke or 
reduced hi to the ranks, or any soldier being punished, but 
by the sentence of a court-martial. He gave the House 
to understand, that certain persons attended at the door, 
who from the station of non-commissionod officers had 
been broke, and reduced into the ranks, without trial, or 
any cause assigned; and he expatiated not only upon the 
iniquity of such proceedings, but also upon the danger of 
leaving such arhib'aCTy power in tlie hands of an individual 
officer. A warm (Ibbate %vag the consequence of this 
motion^ which, however, was overruled by the majority. 
Bill for en- Anioiig Other regulations made in the course of this 
the^mpor- encoumgcment of the British manufac- 

tation of tures, a Ijfrge duty was ^gid upqp Irish sail-cloth, which 
AmerS Under price, was found to interfere with 

the same sj5ocies of commodity fabricated in the island of 
Great Britain; aftid, for the further benefit of this last, 
the bounty upon thp .exportation of it, which had been 
dieducted from a defective fund, was now m*ade payable 
out of the cusl:oms., This measure, however, was not of 
sucTi importance to the nation, as the act which they 
passed for enefburaging tlae importation of pig and bar- 
iron from the I^ritish colonies in North America. Every 
well-wisher to his country reflected with concern on the 
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nature of the British trade with Sweden, from which king- ^ohap. 
dom the subjects of his Britannic majesty imported ntore . . 

iron and steel than all the other countrieij in Europe. *750. 
For this ai;ticle they paid a very greal; halance.in ready 
money, which the Swedes again expended in purchasing 
from the Fyench, and other mercantile powers, those 
necessaries and superfluities with which they might have 
been'" as cheaply furnished* by Great Britain. In the • 
mSan time the English colonies in America were re¬ 
stricted by severe duties from making a*dvantage of tliejir 
own produce, in exchanging their yon for such com¬ 
modities as they we»c under thb necessity of procuring 
from their mother-country. Such restriction wds not 
only a cruel grievance upon our own settlements, 
but also attended with manifest prejudice*to the inte¬ 
rest of Great Britain, annually drained of great sums, 
in favour of an ungrateful nation, froin ^ which no 
part of them returned ; whe/feas the iron imported from* 
America must of necessity come in exchange fen* our own 
manufactures. The Commons having appointed a day 
for taking this aflair ii.to consideration, carefully ex¬ 
amined into the state of the British comme'rce carried on 
with Sweden, as well as into the accounts of iron im¬ 
ported from the plantations in America; and a committee 
of the whole House having resolved, that the duties on 
American pig and bar-iron should be removed, a bill *’ 

• . * *. . . 
b The most remarkable circumstance attending the progress of this bill, which 

made its way through both Houses,and obtained the royal assent, was the number 
of contradictory petitions in favour and in prejudice of it, whil^ it remained under 
consideration. Th#tanners of leather in and about the town ol ^Sheffield, in York¬ 
shire, represented, that if the bill should pass, the English iron \^uld be under¬ 
sold ; consequently a great number of furnacss and forges would be discontinued ; 
in that case the woods used {or fuel would staled uncut, and the taifiici*s be de- 
priv^ed of oak bark suflRcient for the continuance and support o^tlieir occupation. 

They nevertheless owned, that should the duty be removed frdmjiig-iron only, no 
such consequences could be apprehended ; because, stiould the number of fur¬ 
naces bt lessened, that of forges would be jncreased. This was likewise the pica 
urged in divers remonstrances by masters of iiwivworks, gentlemen, and iree- 
holders, who had tracts of wood-land in their possession. The owners, jjro- 
prietors, and farmers of furnaces and iron forges, belonging to Sheffield and its 
neighbourhood, enlarged upon the great expense they hac^ incurred in erecting 
and supporting iron-works, by means of which great numbers of his nia/esty’s 
subjects were comfortably supported. TJjey expressed their apprehension, tliat 
should the bill pass into a law? it could notsin any degre% fessen the consum];ftion 
of Swedish iron, which was used for purposes which neither the American nor 
British iron would answer; but that tlie proposed eyc^uragement, considering 
the plenty and ebef>|mess of wood iu America, would enable the colonies to under¬ 
sell tb%British iron, a branch of traffic which would be totally destroyed, to the 
ruin of many tbiousand labourers, who would be compelled to seek their liveli- 
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CHAP, was lirought in for that purpose, containing a clause, how- 
eva", to prevent his majesty’s subjects from making steel, 
1750 . and establishjng mills for slitting and rolling iron within 
the iJritigh colonies of America; this precaution being 
taken, that the colonists might not interfere with the 
manufactures of their mother-country. 

Erection of The iiext cOmmercial improvement, of which we shall 
take notice, was the bill fori the encouragement of the 
fishery. British white herring and cod fisheries. This was like- 
wjse the result of mature deliberation, importing, that 
a bounty of thirty^shillings per ton should be granted, 
and paid out of the customs to all new vessels from 
twenty to four-score tons burden, which should be built 
for that purpose, and actually employed in the fishery: 
that a society should be incorporated, under the name of 
^ the Free iBritish Fishery, by a charter, not exclusive, with 
po^er to raise a capital not exceeding five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds; ^nd that three pounds ten shillings per 
centum per annum should be granted and paid out of 
the customs to the proprietors for fourteen years, for so 
much of tjie capital as should be actually employed in 
the said fisheries. Corresponding chambers were pro¬ 
posed to be erected in remote parts of North Britain, 
for taking in subscriptions, and prosecuting the trade, 
under the directions of the company at London; and 
the nation in general seemed eager to dispute this branch 

hood in foreign countries. IThey likewise suggested, that if all the iron manufac* 
turers of Great Britain should be obliged to depend upon a supply of iron from 
the plantations, which must ever be rendered precarious by the hazard of t\ie 
seas and the enemy, the manufactifhes would probably decay for want of mate¬ 
rials, and many tlijpusand families be reduced to want and*^misery. On the other 
hand, the ironmongers and smiths belonging to the flourishing town of Birming¬ 
ham, in Warwickshire, presented petition, (^daring, that the bill would be of 
great beneflt to the trade of the nation, as it would enable the colonists to make 
larger returns of their own produce, and encourage them to take a grej^ter 
quantity of the BrUish manufactures. They affirmed, that all the iron works in 
the island of 6r£at Brita^i did not supply half the quantity of that metal sufficient 
to carry on the manufacture ; that if this deficiency could be supjjli^d from 
the colonies in America, the inmortation would cease, and considerable sums of 
money be saved to the nationr They observed, that the importation of iron from 
Arherica could no more affect the iron-works and freeholders of the kingdom than 
the like quantity imported from any other country ; but they prayed that the 
people of America might be r'estrained from erecting slitting or rolling mills, or 
forges for plating iron, as they would interfere with the manufactures of Great 
Brijaiu. * ^ ^ * 

Many remonstrances 10 the same effect were presented from different {>ai*ts of 
the kingdom ; and it appeared, upon the most exact inquiry, that the en<*ourage- 
ment of American iron would prove extremely beneficial to the kingdom, as it had 
been found, upon trial, applicable to all the uses of Swedish iron, and as^good in 
every respept as the produce of that coiintiy. ^ 
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of commerce with the subjects of Holland, whom they .chap. 
considered as ungrateful interlopers. In the Hous§ of . 
Peers, however, the bill met with a formidable opposi-, 
tion from ^he Earl of Winchelsea and Lord Sandys, who 
justly observed, that it was a crude, Undigested scheme, 
which, in thp execution, would never answer the expec¬ 
tations of the people: that in contending with the Dutch, 
who*are the patterns of unwearied industry,*and the most 
rigid economy, nothing could be more ^bsurd than a joint- 
stock company, M'hich is always clogged with extracM*- 
dinary expense; or than the resolution of fitting out 
vessels at the port of London,*where all sorts of mate¬ 
rials, labour, and seamen ai*e so much dearer than m any 
other part of the united kingdom, exclusive of the great 
distance and dangerous voyage between tlie pietropolis 
and the Sound of Brassa in Shetland, the rendezvous at 
which all the herring-busses were to as^njble in the 
beginning of the fishing sdhson. They likewise took 
notice of the heavy duty on salt, used in' curiri^ tfje fish 
for sale, and the beef for provision to the mariners; a 
circumstance of itself suflScient fo discourage adven¬ 
turers from embarking in a commerce w*ln‘cli, at best, 
yields but very slender profits to the trade in particular, 
how important soever it might prove to the community 
in general. These objections were answered by the 
Duke of Argyle and the Earl of Grhnville, who seemed 
to think that this branch gf trade could not be fairly set 
on foot without such a considerable sum of monpy as no 
single individual would care to advance; that a joint- 
stock company would be able to prosecute Ihe fishery at 
a smaller expense thaij that Fhich particulhr trader? 
must necessarily incur; that the* present spirif of the 
nalion, wdiich was eagerly bent ^ipon trying\the experi¬ 
ment, ought not to be balked by dellEiy, lest it should 
evaporate; and that though fhe plsm^was not unexcep¬ 
tionable, the defects of it might in the sequel be remedied 
by the legislature. In a word, the. bill was adopted b) 
the majority, with a small amendment in the title, whicl 
produced some dis*qufets in tfi^ Lower House; but tbit 
dispute was compromised, and it was euyacted into a lav 
towards the close of the session. Toothing could be 
more*agreeable to the public than the sanction of the 
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CHAF^ legislature to this favourite plan, which was ardently 
. . profuoted, and patronized by men of the greatest emi- 

i7«o. ^ nenc^ for wpaltli and popularity. The company chose 
for their, governor the Prince of Wales, wlp) received 
this proof of «their attachment and respect with particular 
marks of satisfaction: the president and vjce-president 
were both aldermen of London; and the council was 
composed of*thirty gentlemeis, the majority of whom‘were 
members of Parliament. Great pains were taken, and 
some artifice was“ used, to learn the Dutch method of 
curing the fish. People crowded with their subscrip¬ 
tions*^, a number of hailds were employed in building 
and el:(uipping the busses or vessels used in the fishery; 
and the most favourable consequences were expected 
from the general vigour and alacrity which animated 
^ these preparations. But the success did not gratify the 
sanguine l^opbs of the projectors and adventurers. The 
‘objections made in the Hofi'se of Lords soon appeared to 
have ^been well founded: these co-operating with mis¬ 
management in the directors, the spirit of the company 
* began to flag, the natural consequences of commercial 
disappointment, and now the British fishery seems to 
languish under the neglect of the legislature. 

New Touching the trade to the coast of Africa, petitions 

African were renewed by the company and its creditors, the 
merchants of Bristol, Liverpool, and Lancaster; and a 
remonstrance was ^Iresented Jby the planters and mer¬ 
chants interested in the British sugar settlements in 
America: but the Commons adhered to their former 
resolutions of laying open the trade, ’maintaining the 
forts at thfe public expep^e, and Regulating the commerce 
by a committee of merchants, representing the chief 
trading to\^e in the kingdom, to be superintended*by 
the board of trad6 and plantations. The bill was accord¬ 
ingly framed and presented,* and having proceeded through 
both Houses without opposition, obtained the royal as¬ 
sent. Over aijd above these wise, salutary, and patriotic 
measures for the improvement of commerce, they encou¬ 
raged the importation ofiVaw silk by an act, reducing 
the duties formeyl^ payable on that which was the growth 
of China to the same that is raised on the- raw silk from 
Italy, and allowing the same drawback upon fhe ej^orta- 
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tion of the one which had been usually granted on the otap. 
other. A second bill was brought in for the encourag’e- > . 

ment of the growth and culture of silk in Carolina, and 1750. 
Georgia, where it had been lately prcTduced with extra¬ 
ordinary sucoess, by freeing from all <lutie» that which 
should be iipported^ from his majesty’s dominions in 
America; and a third was framed, permitting raw silk 
of the growth or produc.e of d^ersia, purchased in Russia, 
to be imported into Great Britain, from any port or place 
belonging to the empire of Russia. Dfvers efforts were 
made, by different members in the opposition, to rectify 
certain abuses in the army and adhainistrcation: some^bills 
were brought in, and severg,! petitions were left oA the 
table ; but all of them proved abortive, from the power 
and influence of the minister, who seemed resolved that 
no benefit should flow upon the nation through any 
channel but liis own. Nevertheless it musl; be acknow¬ 
ledged, for the honour of his* memory, that there .is no 
session on record so productive as this was of measures 
advantageous to the community. 

The people, however, ere not Aitirely satisfied with WestmiPr 
the conduct of the administration, if we may judge from 
the ferment and commotions raised during the progress 
of an election fora citizen to represent the city of West¬ 
minster in Parliament. The seat which had l)een filled 
by Lord Trentham, el(fest son of Bari Gower, having 
become vacant, in conseqi^pnce of fhat nobleman’s ac¬ 
cepting a place at the board of Admiralty, he ag^in de¬ 
clared himself a candidate, and met with a violent oppo¬ 
sition. Thosei who styled themselves the >ndependent 
electors of Westminster ^being i|ow incensed 2o an un¬ 
common degree of turbulence b^r the interposition of 
miifisterial influence, determined to use th^ir utmost 
endeavours to baffle the designs of the court, and at the 
same time take vengeance on the faipily of Earl Gower, 
who had entirely abandoned the opposition, of which he 
was formerly one of the most respected leaders. With 
this view they held consultations, agreed to resolutions, 
and sfet up a private gentlemad? named Rir George Van- 
deput, as the competitor of Lord Trentham, declaring 
that they woukl support his pretensions at their own 
expenife, beipg the more encouraged to this enterprise 
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CHA*^ by the countenance and assistance of the Prince of Wales 
. . anti his adherents. They accordingly opened houses of 

1750.^ entertainment foy their partisans, solicited votes, circu¬ 
lated remonstrances, and propagated abuse v in a word, 
they canvassed, with surprising spirit and “perseverance, 
against the whole interest of St. Jfames’s., Mobs were 
hired, and processions made on both sides, and the city 
of Westminster was filled with tumult and uproar.* The 
mutual animosity, of the parties seemed every day to in¬ 
crease during the election, and a great number of un¬ 
qualified votes w^ere presented on both sides; all the 
po\^ers of insinuation, *bbloquy, aftd ridicule, were em¬ 
ployed to vilify and depreciate both candidates. At length, 
the poll being closed, a majority of votes appeared in 
behalf of Lord Trentham; but a scrutiny being demanded 
by the ether side, the returning officer complied with 
their reqnes't. The speaker of the Lower House had 
issued his warrant for a new writ of election about the 
middle 6f November; and towards the end of February 
Mr. Fox, secretary at war, standing up, and observing 
that no return had yet been made, thought proper to 
move, that the clerk of the crown, the messenger extra¬ 
ordinary attending the great seal, the under-sheriff of 
Middlesex, and the high-bailiff of Westminster, should 
attend next morning, and give an account of their issuing, 
delivering, and executing the writ of election. These 
being ej^amined, ffid the high-bailiff declaring that he 
would proceed with all possible despatch in the scrutiny, 
which had been demanded and was begun, Mr. Speaker 
explained to him some particulars of hifs duty; in the 
discharge of which, he was given to understand he might 
depend upon the protection of the House, should he 
meet with *atny obstruction which he could not otherwise 
surmount. By the violence and caprice with which a 
great number of votes were contested on both sides, the 
Scrutiny was protracted a long time, and the return at¬ 
tended withrsome, extraordinary consequences, which 
shall be particularized among the transactions of the 
li'ext year. Ih' the mean time, 'the present session of 
Parliament was closed on the twelfth day of April, with 
a speech from the throne, commending the Commons 
for having seized the very first opportunity* of reducing 
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lating them on the flourishing state of the pwhlic credit, , 
which couljJ not fail to add strengtn and reputation 
to the government, both at home an<i abroad. Imme¬ 
diately after Jhe rising of the Parliament, his majesty 
appointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his ab¬ 
sence, and embarked foi; the*continent, in order to visit 

his tlerman dominions. 

_ • 0 

The month of January and the beginning of February Earth- 
were distinguished, the first day, by a very remarkable 
aurora borealis, appearing at nig\it to the north-east,* of 
a deep and dusky red coloui;, like the reflection of some 
great fire, for which it was by many peoplg mistaken; 
and the coruscations, unlike those that are generally 
observed, did not meet in the zenith, but in a potnt sonje 
degrees to the southward. February was usliQTcd in by 
terrible peals of thunder, flasfies of lightning, and such 
a tempest of wind, hail, and rain, as overwhelnled *vith 
fear and consternation the inhabitants of Bristol, where 
it chiefly raged. On the eighth day*of the same month, 
between twelve and one in the afternoon, the people of 
London were still more dreadfully alarmed by the shock 
of an earthquake, which shook all the houses with such 
violence, that the furni^uie rocked on the floors, the 
pewter and porcelain rattled on the shelves, the cham¬ 
ber-bells rang, and the whole of this commotion, was at¬ 
tended with a clap or noise resembling that produced by 
the fall of some heavy piece of furniture. ^The shock 
extended thrmJfgh the cities of London ancf Westmin¬ 
ster, and was felt on both sides the river Thame^ from 
Greenwich to the westward of London; but not per¬ 
ceptible at any considerable distance. On thfe very same 
day of the next month, between five anSi six o’clock in 
the morning, the inhabitants of the metr.opolis were again 
affrighted by a second shock, more violent than the first,* 
and abundantly more alarming, as it .waked the greater 
part of the people from their jjepose. It was preceded 
by a succession of tfiick low flaShes of li^fitning, and a 
rumbling noise, like that of a heavy carriage rolling over 
a hollow pavement. The shock itself consisted of rc-^ 
peated vibrations, which lasted some seconds, and vio- 
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CHAP, lently shook every house from top to bottom. Again 
the chairs rocked, the shelves clattered, the small bells 
1750.^ rang, aud pi some places public clocks were heard to 
strike. • Many persons, roused by this terribjp visitation, 
started naked from their beds, and ran tP their doors 
and windows in distraction: yet no life was lost, and no 
house overthrown by this concussion, though it was so 
dreadful as*to threaten an immediate dissolution of the 
globe. The circumstance, however, did not fail to nfake 
a deep impression upon ignorant, weak, and superstitious 
minds, which werQ the more affected by the consideration 
tha'tf the two shocks 'wfere periodical; that the second, 
whicli happened exactly one month after the first, had 
been the more violent; and that the next, increasing in 
proportion, might be attended with the most dismal 
consequences. This general notion was confirmed, and 
indeed propagated, among all ranks of people, by the 
admonitions of a fanatic •soldier, who publicly preached 
up repefitance, and boldly prophesied that the next shock 
would happen on the same day in April, and totally de¬ 
stroy the*cities of Uondon and Westminster. Consider¬ 
ing the infectious nature of fear and superstition, and the 
emphatic manner in which the imagination had been 
prepared and prepossessed, it was no wonder that the 
prediction of this illiterate enthusiast should have con¬ 
tributed, in a grbat measure, to augment the general 
terror. ^ The churches were^, crowded with penitent sin¬ 
ners : ,the sons of riot and profligacy were overawed into 
sobriety and decorum. ' The streets no longer resounded 
with execrations, or *the noise of brutal* licentiousness; 
and the'hand of charjty was,liberally opened. Those 
whom' fortune had enabled to retire from the devoted 
city, flede'tD the coufltry with hurry and precipitation, 
insomuch that‘ the highways were encumbered with 
horses and carriages-. Many who had, in the beginning, 
'Combated these gi’oundless fears with the weapons of 
reason and ridicule, began insensibly to imbibe the con¬ 
tagion, and felt their hearts fail in proportion as the hour 
bf probation* vipproach^ : even'scfence and philosophy 
were not proof,against the Unaccountable effects of this 
'communication. In after-ages it will hardly be believed 
that, on the evening of the eiglith day of A pril, fhe open 
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fields that skirted the metropolis were filled witJi an chap. 
incredible number of people assembled in chairs,,in ^ 

chaises, and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited in ^7®®- 
the most fearful suspense until morniif^, an(f the rdturn 
of day, disproved the truth of the c^peade^ prophecy. 

Then their fears vanished: they returned to their re¬ 
spective habifations ill a transport of joy; and were soon 
reconciled to their abandoned vices, which they seemed 
to fesume with redoubled affection, and once more bade 
defiance to the vengeance of Heaven. * • 

By this time all the gaols in England were filled witfi Pestilential 
the refuse of the arijiy and navy, wllich, having been sesSn^in * 
dismissed at the peace, and either averse to labour, or the old 
excluded from employment* had naturally preyed upon 
the commonwealth. Great numbers of thftse wretches 
who, by proper regulations, might have been ^ondere’d 
serviceable to the community, were executed as 
amples; and the rest perished miserably, alnidst the 
stench and horrors of noisome dungeons. Even the 
prison of Newgate was rendered so infectious by the 
uncommon crowds of confined felens, stowe(\ together 
in close apartments, that the very air they breathed 
acquired a pestilential degree of putrefaction. It was 
this putrified air wdiich, adhering to the clothes of the 
malefactors brought to trial at the bar of the Old Bailey 
in May, produced amolig the audience a pestilential 
fever, which infected and })roved fatai^to the lord mayor 
of London, to one alderman, tw^o of the judgSsj divers 
lawyers who attended the session, the greatest part of 
the Jury, and considerable nunfber of th^ spectators. 

In order to prevent such disasters for the future, the 
gaols were cleansed, £vnd accommodated with ventilators, 
which exhaust the foul and supply a circulation of fresh 
air; and other humane precautions were taken for the 
benefit of the prisoners. 

The affairs of the continent underwent no remarkable Dispstea 
alteration. An ambassador extraordinary being sent 
to Petersburgh from the court of London, declared’to Sweden, 
the czarina*s minister, 4hat in ?kse of a uppture between 
Russia and Sweden, occasioned by the hostilities com¬ 
mitted by the former power, his Bntannio majesty 
w'ould %onsi^r Russia as the aggressor, and the czarina 
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CHAP, coul^i not expect that he would supply her with the siic- 
V . cowrs which' he was engaged by treaty to furnish for her 
1750. defence, in case she should be attacked. A declaration 
of tile same nature was made by the ambassador of her 
imperial majesty 4ihe Queen of Hungary, y^liile the mi¬ 
nisters of France and Prussia, who were in strict alliance 
with Sweden, ga,ve her to understand, that they would 
, punctually 'fulfil their engagements with the court of 
Stockholm, should she actually invade the Swedish ‘ter¬ 
ritories of Finland. The spirit with which the King 
of Prussia exerted himself on this occasion gave infinite 
umbrage to the czariii'a, who, indeed, expressed her re¬ 
sentment, by treating the minister of Brandenburgh 
with contemptuous neglect, and even refused to favour 
him with ait audience, till he should be vested with the 
character of ambassador. Thus were sown the seeds of 
misunderstanding between those two powers, which, in 
the sequel, grew up to the most bitter animosity, and 
served te inflame those dissensions which have desolated 
the fairest provinces of Germany. The remonstrance 
, of his Prussian majesty with respect to the troubles of 

the north was couched in such terms as gave dissatis¬ 
faction to the court of Petersburgh. The Russian mi¬ 
nister retired from Berlin without the ceremony of 
taking leave, and the Prussian ambassador Warendorf 
was recalled from the court of the czarina. 

Plan for Tlio attention ophis Britannic majesty was not wholly 
ASduke* ^^i^grossed by the disputes between Russia and Sweden. 
Joseph He had another object in view, which more nearly con- 
cerned the interest of his German dominions; and had 
set on foAt two negotiations of the utmost importance 
. to the commerce and. advantage of Great Britain. His 
first and principal aim was, in conjunction with the 
court of Vienna,'^’to take such measures as would secure 
the succession of the imperial dignity to the Archduke 
Joseph, eldest son and heir to the reigning emperor. 
As the ])revh)us step to that elevation, it was proposed 
to elect this young prince king of the Romans; and 
f®r this purpoSQ it was necessary«to procure a majority 
not only of the electors, but also in the diet of the em- 
pire, through \^iich the proposal must have passed. 
No stone was left unturned to reconcile this expedient 
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to the German princes. Subsidies were offered by the 4 ;hap. 
maritime powers of England, and the States-Geiieral* to 
the Electors of Mentz and Cologn; aiid a treaty of the • 
same nature was concluded with the Elector of'Bavaria, 
who, in consideration of an annual subsidy, amounting 
to forty thousand pounds sterling, two-thirds to be paid 
by Great Britain, and the rest by the Sta^tes-General, 
engaged to keep in readiness a body of six thousand 
infantry, as auxiliaries to the maritirng powers, though 
not to act against the emperor or empire; and to joift 
the interest of his Britannic maipsty in the diet, as yeU 
as in the electoral 'college. In order to render* the 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, propitious to this 
design, he was accommodated with the lojyi of a very 
considerable sum upon the mortgage of. certain baiH- 
w'i«;ks and lordships belonging to the Saxop dominioHS. ' 

Thus a majority of the electors was secured^and such , 
foundations w^ere laid for the success df this project, 
that it was generally believed it W'ould be accomplished 
in his Britannic majesty’s next vis|t to his German do¬ 
minions. Hopes, it was said, were given to *the King 
of Sw^eden, that his concurrence would be gratified by 
erecting the House of Hesse-Cassel, of which he w^as 
head, into a tenth electorate. Arguments of an in¬ 
teresting nature were used by the iQng of Prussia and 
the Elector Palatine, that, if possibje, the diet might 
unanimously approve of tliis measure, so necessary for 
establishing the peace of the empire, and preventing 
such troubles as arose from a dis*puied succession at the 
death of Charles the Sixth. These endeavours, how¬ 
ever, did not succeed in tiieir full extent. , 

T^e King of Prussia, as Elector of Braijdenburgh, Opposition 
opposed the election as unnecessary aijd improper, 
account of the health and vigour of the reigning em¬ 
peror, and tbe tender years of thd archduke. This 
monarch had set himself up as a balance to the pow’er 
of the house of Austria, which had ’long Aspired to ab¬ 
solute dominion ov^r its co-ostates, and* endeavoured 
to establish an hereditary right of succession to the 
empire; he, therefore, employed all bis influence to 
frustrate the measure proposed, either actuated by a 
spirit of pure* patriotism, or inspired with designs which 
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he^ had not yet thought proper to declare. The op- 
position was joined by the Elector Palatine, and coun- 
1730.' tena'iiced b'y thetFrench king, who protested that, for 
the sake of peace, he would not oppose this election, 
though contrary lo the Golden Bull, provided it should 
be confirmed by the unanimous consent of the electoral 
college; but should any one member signify his dissent, 
and he or any state of the empire claim the protection 
and assistance of his most Christian majesty, he could 
hot dispense with granting both, in consequence of his 
beh\g guarantee *bf th|^ treaty of Westphalia; an en¬ 
gagement by which he was oblfged to succour those 
princes and states of the empire who might have recourse 
to him, in case of any grievance they suffered contrary 
to what^‘vvas stipulated in that constitution. This decla¬ 
ration co-operating with the known character of his 
' Prussian ‘majesty, whose great army overawed Hanover 
and Bohemia,^in all probability damped that vigour with 
w hich the courts of Vienna and Herenhausen had hitherto 
prosecuted this important negotiation. 

Diftpiiies The second object that employed the attention of the 
French^ British ministry was the establishment of the precise 
about the limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia, where the new colony 
Nova had suffered great mischief and interruption from the 
Scotia. incursions of thcolndians, excked to these-outrages by 
the subjects and rtemissaries of France. Commissaries 
had been appointed by both crowns to meet at Paris, 
and cbmpromise these^ disputes; but the conferences 
were rendered abortive by every art of cavilling, chica¬ 
nery, a¥d procrastination, which the I^rench commis¬ 
sioners opposed to the justide and perspicuity of the 
English claims. They not only misinterpreted treaties, 
though express'id with the utmost precision, and per¬ 
plexed the conferences with difficulties and* matter 
^foreign to the subject, but they carried the finesse of 
perfidy so far as to produce false charts and maps of 
the country, in wdiich the rivers and boundaries were 
misplaced an<l misrepresented. this time also the 
insincerity of the French court appeared in affected de¬ 
lays and artful Objections, with respect tp the evacuation 
of the neutral islands in the West Indie^ andthe go¬ 
vernors of the British plantations, in difl^rent parts of 
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North America, transmitted intelligence, that the French phap. 
had begun to make encroachments on the back of the . 

English colonies. ^ 

Perhaps 4ihe precarious footing on which the peace Treaty 
stood between Great Britain and France at this June- 
ture, and tlie critical situation of affairs in Germany, 
determined the ministry of England to compromise all 
difi[prences with Spain, upon*such terms as at any other 
time they would hardly have embraced. In order to 
discuss those points between the two nations, which had 
not been settled by the treaty of Ai»-la-Chapelle, con¬ 
ferences were also b^gun at Madrid, and carried oh* by 
Mr. Keene, plenipotentiary jof his Britannic majesty, and 
Don Joseph de Carvajal ai>d Lancastro, Jthe Spanish 
king’s minister. At length a treaty was conqjuded* ©n 
theje conditions : the King of Spain engaged to pay.in 
three months, to the South^Sea company ofi England, 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling, ais an indemnifi¬ 
cation for all claims upon his crown by virtue of the 
assiento. In other respects, the trade and navigation of 
the English to the poi ls of Spain were Regulated by 
former treaties. It was stipulated, that they should pay 
no other duties than those that w'ere exacted of them in 
the reign of Charles II. of Spain : that they should be 
treated on the footing of the most favoured nations; and 
continue to enjoy the privilege of ^taking salt at the 
island of Tortuga. But there was nP article restricting 
the Spanish guarda-costas from searching the •British 
vessels on the high seas: although, as we have already 
observed, thi^ insolent prerogative, assunied without 
right, and exercised without humanity, was, in effect, 
the original and sol^ cause of thfe late rupture, which 
had been attended with such enormous expense to the 
nation. It must be owned, however, that his Catholic 
majesty was. at this period extrerfiely well disposed to 
live upon good terms with Great Britain. He was r^ 
solved to indulge his people with the blessings of peace, 
to propagate a spirit of industry throughout his domi¬ 
nions, and, in particular, to encourage commerce, which 
he foresaw would prove a much more certain and inex¬ 
haustible source of w'ealth, power, and influence, than all 
the treasures he could drain from the miiies of Mexico 
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and Peru. His resolutions on this interesting subject 
^ wA’e chiefly directed by Don Ricardo Wall, who now 
acte^ as hvs minjster at London; a gentleman of Irish 
extract,. who hud distinguished himself in .the field as 
well as in the cabinet, and possessed the joint qualifica¬ 
tions of a general and a statesman^ He l^ad, by virtue 
of a passport, come over privately to England before the 
peace, in order to pave the way fgr the treaty, by a secret 
negotiation with ^he English ministers ; but immediately 
after the peace was proclaimed, he appeared in the cha¬ 
racter of ambasssyior. He was possessed of the most 
insftfuating address, shrewd, penetrating, and inquisitive. 
While he resided in London,, he spared no pains in learn¬ 
ing the nature of those manufaetures, and that commerce, 
by .which^ Great Britain had been so remarkably aggran¬ 
dized : afnd on his return to Sj)ain, where in a little time 
he was placed at the helm of affairs, he turned the know¬ 
ledge he had tiius acquired to the advantage of his coun¬ 
try. , H6 not only promoted the useful arts within the 
kingdom of Spain, but demonstrated the infinite advan¬ 
tage that'would accrue from an active trade, which the 
Spaniards had for many ages neglected; and in a few 
years their ships w’ere seen to swarm in all the com¬ 
mercial ports of Europe. Of other foreign events which 
distinguished this summer, the paost remarkable was the 
death of John, King of Portugal, who perfectly under¬ 
stood, ai\tl steadily*pursued, the true interest of his coun¬ 
try, aiyl in whom many princely qualities were debased 
by a cruel spirit of ^ig'otry and superstition. He was 
succeeded ny his eldest son, Joseph, 'v<^ho, if he has 
fallen short of his father in some respects, cannot be 
justly charged with having inherited this paternal weak¬ 
ness. * * ‘ 

The King of ‘Great Britain having returned tp Eng¬ 
land, opened the jsession of Parliament in January with a 
i^ieech, importing, that he had concluded a treaty with 
thp King of Spain, and amicably adjusted such differences 
as could not be so propq^ly compromised in a general 
tfeaty: that the commerce of this nation with that 
country was re-established upon the most advantageous 
and sure foundations; and that there was the greatest 
reason to hope the ancient friendship befeween Great 
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Britain and Spain would, from mutual inclin§,tion as well OTap. 
as interest, be now effectually restored. He told thSm 
that, in conjunction with the enipre|S-que«n and. the 
States-Genaral, he had concluded a treaty with the 
Elector of Bavaria; and was employ^ in taking such 
further measures as best tend to strengthen and 

secure the tranquillity of the empire, support its system, 
anc^ timely anticipate such (Events as had been found by 
experience to endanger the common, cause, involve 
Europe in the calamities of war, and occasion the loss of 
much blood and treasure to these kingdoms. He pro¬ 
mised, that both these "treaties should be subjected to Seir 
perusal; he gave them to understand, that he had re¬ 
ceived from all the other con4iracting powe^ in the de¬ 
finitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the most full (|nd cleaa* 
declarations of their resolution to preserve tlnf general ' 
peace; and that he had taken care to consoliSate the ties , 
of union and friendship between him and* his allies, the 
better to secure their mutual interests, maintain the peace 
already subsisting, and prevent the occasion of any future 
rupture. Finally, he recommended unaniuiity, the im¬ 
provement of commerce, and the effectual suppression of 
sucli outrages and violences as are inconsistent with 
good order and government, and endanger the lives and 
properties of the subject,.whose happiness and flourishing 
condition he had at heart. 

When the motion was made for an "address o£ thanks. Debate 


couched in terms that savoured of the most implick; com¬ 
plaisance, approbation, and acquiesq^nce in the measures 


on the 
address. 


which the croWn had taken, the Earl of Eg—-’t, ^nd some 
other anti-courtiers, affirn*ed, thafrsuch an address would 
be equally servile and* absurd. Thby observed, that no¬ 
thing could be more preposterous than a blind* approba¬ 
tion of .measures which they did not know: that nothing 
could be more ridiculous than theif* congratulations on 
the present happy tranquillity, when almost every day’s 
newspapers informed them of some British ships being 
seized by the Spani^ds, or sonnijp new attack made by the 
French on our infant* colony m Nova "Scotia. Witfi 
respect to the continent of Europe, they affirmed, that 
the tranquillity of Germany would have been upon a 
much more Solid foundation, had England never in¬ 
terposed in the affairs of the empire; in that case 
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CHAf. the prince^ would of themselves have supported the 
. . co*hstitutioii of their own country : that the election 

1760^ of a^i infant for t^ie king of the Romans was much more 
likely to disturb than establish the tranquillity of Europe; 
because it Would’help to overturn the constitution of the 
empire, by rendering the imperial, dignityr hereditary in 
one house, ^instead of being the result of a free election. 
They took notice, that tlfe co-nstitution had provided 
vicars to govern .the empire during the vacancy of the 
^imperial throne; but had made no provision of regents, 
protectors, or guardians for a minor emperor, because it 
was" never supposed that a minor ^ould be chosen. They 
inveighed against the late treaty with Spain; in which, 
they said, the ministry, for the paltry sum of one hundred 
thousan^l pounds, had given up the claims of the South 
Sea company, and other British merchants, who had 
suffered f-om depredatioiijs to the amount of one million 
three hundred thousand pounds; and bartered away the 
free'loni of our trade and navigation, by leaving un¬ 
touched that prerogative which the S2)aniards have 
assumed of, searching the British shij)s in the open seas, 
and confiscating them should they find on board the least 
particle of what they called contraband merchandise. 
They produced an instance of an English ship, lately 
driven by stress of weather into one of the ports of the 
Spanish West Indies, where she w'as searched, seized, and 
condem.’ied, undel this pretence. They recapitulated the 
conduct of tlie French, who, in the midst of their declara¬ 
tions of peace and moderation, were still employed in 
fortifying their settlements on the neutral islands, as well 
as in harassing and encroaching upon our plantations in 
North America. They exclaimed against the treaty of 
subsidy 'with the Elector of Bavaria, or any other prince 
in time of j)eace; observing, that for some years the nation 
had paid such pensions to the Danes and the Hessians; 
but, in the course of the late war, the former abandoned 
our interests, and the latter actually took arms against 
Great Britai^. They affirmed, ^that the subsidy was 
greater than Hie nation could spare; for, unless the 
land-tax should be continued at four shillings in the 
pound, they could not afford a shilling to any prince in 
Germany, without encroaching upon the" sinking-fund. 
“ At such a juncture (said a certain member) will any 
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gentleman presume to propose the continuation of 
such an imposition on the landholder, for the sake*of 
bribing the princes of Germany to d^ wha* ?—^to •pre¬ 
serve the freedom and independency of their native 
country. I sky, princes of Germany, bdbause this subsidy 
to Bavaria would signify nothing unless we take half a 
score more of them into our pay: and' when we have 
thui; indulged them for seven years of peace, they may 
give us the slip, as others have done, njicnever another 
war should be declared.” Against these objections the 
motion was supported by William Pkt, at this time an 
advocate for the ministry. He observed that the address 
was no more than the usual compliment to the throne, 
which did not imply an obligation on the Parliament to 
ai)prove of measures which they might find cans#: to cen¬ 
sure upon further inquiry. He said, the triyiaPdisput^es 
still subsisting between this nation and the Spaniards, or , 
France, would soon be terminated amicably, and could 
never affect the general tranquillity of Europe, w^iich was 
to be established upon a firm alliaijce between his ma¬ 
jesty and such a confederacy upon the coiltinent as 
would be an overmatch for the house of Bourbon. He 
expatiated upon his majesty’s wisdom in taking off from 
the French interest such a powerful prince as the Elector 
of Bavaria, and concerting other salutary meagures for 
preserving the balance of power on Jlie continent. He 
defended the articles of <he late tfeaty with Spain; 
observing, that what remained of the assiento (wntract 
was a matter of very little consequence to the South Sea 
company; that the demands of this company ^nd other 
British merchants, were all cancelled by the rupture with 
Spain, and more than recompensed to the i\ation by a 
great balance of captures during the \rar, as well as by 
the groat traffic carried on with the Spanish settlements in 
the West Indies, after it had been laid* open by the demo¬ 
lition of their fortresses. He asserted, that by this treaty 
the court of Spain had made many importaift concessions: 
they had condescended to pay*a great sunj to the South 
Sea company; they had consented to tlie re-establish¬ 
ment of the British trade in Spain, upoti a very advan¬ 
tageous and solid footing, by agreeing that the subjects 
of Great Britain should pay no other duties on merchan- 
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CHAP, dise than those exacted of his Catholic majesty’s own 
t ^xxi. sifojocts, and to abolish all innovations that had been in- 
1750.^ troduced into tjie commerce. He affirmed that the 
article of No Searcli was a stipulation whcch it would 
liave been iidiculous to insist upon ; and tliought proper 
to obviate a reproach which he foresaw tiie opposition 
would throw upon him, from the circumstance of his 
having, upon a former occasion, heartily concurred jn a 
motion for an address, that no treaty of peace Muth Spain 
ehoiild be admitted, unless such a stipulation should be 
first obtained as a, preliminary. He owned ho had stre- 
nubhsly contended for such a motion, because at that 
time, being very young and sanguine, he thought it right 
and reason£jil)lc; but he was new ten years older, had 
ooKsiderod matters more coollv, and was convinced that 
tljfi privilege of No Search, with respect to British vessels 
sailing nesa- the American shore, would never be obtained, 
unless Spain should be brought so low as to acquiesce in 
any .terms, we, as victors, might propose. He likewise 
signified his conviction, that all addresses from the House 
of Common!^ during the course of a war, for prescribing 
terms of peace, were in themselves ridiculous; and that 
every such address was an encroachment on the king’s 
prerogative, which had always been attended with un¬ 
lucky consequences. How far these arguments are satis¬ 
factory, conclusive, and consistent, we shall leave to the 
reader’s,determination. Certain it is, they w'ere adopted 
by the*majority, and the address was presented without 
further opposition. 

Supplies The two grand committees appointed to discuss the 
giauttd. jguppijgg Jqj. ensuing year, and the funds upon which 
they were to be raised, proceeded, as usual, under^the 
direction -of the ministry; yet not without some vehe¬ 
ment opposition, in which certain servants of the, crown 
expressed the most hearty concurrence. WJien a motion 
was made for reducing the number of seamen to eight 
thousand, Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. G. Gren¬ 
ville, opposed it with all tl^eir might qf argument and elo¬ 
cution; but thby were overruled.‘ Annual debates were 
also revived, with the same success, upon the number of 
troops constituting the standing army; but the other 
resolutions of the grand committees met with little or no 
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opposition. The number of seamen for the ensuing year 
was limited to eight thousand ; and that of tlie standiftg 
forces continued at eighteen thousand eight h^indred.and 
fifty-seven elective men, including onethousand eighthun- 
dred and fifteen invalids. The Commons granted a con¬ 
siderable sum of mone^y for paying off the principal of such 
redeemable stocks as had not been subscribed, in pursuance 
of two acts passed in the^ last^ession for reducing the in- 
tere'fet of annuities. Thirty thousand pounds were given 
for fulfilling the king’s engagement with* the Elector ofi 
Bavaria: large grants weremade for supplying deficiencies, 
and replacing sums borrowed frorfi the sinking-fund. The 
expense incurred by the new colony in Nova Scotia,* not 
provided for by Parliament, exceeded fifty-seven thousand 
pounds; and the maintenance of it for the cnsidng year 
was fixed at fifty-three thousand nine hundred and*twen tv- 
seven pounds, fourteen shillings, and four f)epce. An 
enormous charge! if we consider to how Jittle purpose 
all this bounty was bestowed. A fund was estftblisilied 
under the sanction of Parliament for the relief and main¬ 
tenance of the widows o^ sea-officersj by allo^wing, upon 
the books of every ship of w^ar in sea-pay, the wages and 
victuals of one man for every hundred of which the com¬ 
plement shall consist, for such time only as the number 
of men employed in the service of the royal navy shall 
not exceed tw^enty thousand. This vVas an acfditional 
indulgence, over and above ,the allow*fwice of oyc man 
granted by a former act of Parliament. On the whole, 
the provisions of this year amounted to five millions one 
hundred tw’enty-five thousand twenty-threepouiids,eleven 
shillings, and seven penc^, to be raised by tlTe usual 
duties : the sum of one> million twenty-six thousand four 
hundred seventy-six pounds, four shillings, and ax pence, 
advanced by the bank of England, to paf^ off their own 
unsubscribed annuities, for which tlrey accepted exche¬ 
quer-bills at three per cent, interest; by the land-tax at 
three shillings in the pound; a lottery and «,nnuities, aj; 
the rate of three per cent, per ann. to be charged on the 
sinking-fund, redeemable by Parliament.* * The annual* 
measure called the mutiny-bill was not .passed without 
dispute and altercation: some alterations were proposed, 
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but *not adopted; and the sentences of court-martials 
still subjected to one revision. 

In the midst of these deliberations the kingdom was 
alarme4 with an ‘^event which overwhelmed the people 
with grief ^nd oonsternation. His royal, highness the 
Prince of Wales, in consequence of a cold caught in his 
garden at Kew„ was seized with 'a pleuritic disorder; 
and, after a short illness, expired on the twentieth day 
of March, to the unspeakable aifliction of his royal con¬ 
tort, and the unfeigned sorrow of all who wished well to 
their country. This excellent prince, who now died in 
theV forty-fifth year of his age, was possessed of every 
amiable quality which could engage the affection of the 
people, a tender and obliging husband, a fond parent, a 


1751. 

Settlement 
of a regen¬ 
cy, ill case 
of a minor 
Bovereign. 


^;ipd master, liberal, generous, candid, and humane; a 
munificent patron of the arts, an unwearied friend to 
merit; well disposed to assert the rights of mankind in 
general, and jvarmly attached to the interest of Great 
Britain. The nation could not but be afflicted at seeing 
a prince of such expectations ravished from their hopes; 
and their grief was the better founded, as the king had 
already attained to an advanced age, and the heir-apparent, 
George, now Prince of Wales, was a minor. 

His majesty, foreseeing all the inconveniences which 
might arise from a minority, deliberated with his council 
on this subject, and resolved to obtain a parliamentary 
sanction for the pleasures judged necessary to secure the 
succession. With this view he sent a message to both 
Houses on the twenty-cixth day of April, importing, that 
nothing could conduce so much to the preservation of 
the Protestant succession in |iis royal family as proper 
provisions for the tuition of the person of his successor, 
and for the regular administration of the government, in 
case the successor should be of tender years: his majesty, 
therefore, earnestly.recommended this weighty affair to 
’ the deliberation of Parliament; and proposed, that when 
the imperial crown of these realms should descend to 
any of the late prince’s sons, being under the age of 
eighteen years,his mother, the Princhss Do wager of Wales, 


should be guardian of his person, and regent of these 
kingdoms, until he should attain the age of majority. 
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with such powers and limitations as should appear ne¬ 
cessary and expedient for these purposes. Hiis message 
produced a very affectionate address, promising to take 
the affair in^o their serious consideration; and in,the be¬ 
ginning of May the Duke of Newcastle^presejited to the 
House of Peers a bill to provide for the administration 
of government, in ca'se the crown should descend to a 
minor. The bill was read a second time, and Committed, 
whe’h a second message arrived from his majesty, recom¬ 
mending to their consideration the settferaent of such a* 
council of regency as the bill proposed^ consisting of his 
royal highness the Duke of Cuftiberlaiid, who at that 
time commanded the army, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Lord High Treasurer, or first 
Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, the President of tjip 
Council, the Lord Privy-Seal, the Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain, or first Commissioner of the* Admiralty, 
the two principal Secretaries of State, and Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench; all these great •officers, 
except his royal highness the duke, for the time being. 
This bill did not pass th ’ough the Lbwer House without 
violent debate and'liitter sarcasms. The council of re¬ 
gency, though espoused by all the ministry, including 
the paymaster-general, met wdth fierce oj)position, as an 
unnecessary and fatal restriction, that would impede the 
machine of government,* and, as the Council was consti¬ 
tuted, might be productive jf the moSt pernicious conse¬ 
quence. Some of the members ventured even ^o insi¬ 
nuate the danger of leaving al^ the head of a large 
standing army a prince of the blooS vested with a share 
of the regency, possessed yf great.personal influSnee, the 
darling of the soldiery^ brave, popular, and enterpfising; 
supposed not wholly devoid of anibition, and "pot at all 
remarkable for any symptoms of extraofdinary affection 
towards the person of the heir-appapept. The history of 
England w’as ransacked for invidious instances of royab 
uncles and regents, who had injured the sovereigns, and 
distressed the government, by their pride, cruelty, and 
ambition. The characters of Jehn Lackfcthd, and John 
of Gaunt, Humphrey and Richard Dukes of Gloucester, 
were called in review, canvassed, compared, and quoted, 
with some odious applications; but the majority, being 
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CHAP, convmced of tlie loyalty, virtue, integrity, and great abi- 
V . liflics of his royal highness, to whom the nation owed 
1750.^ obligations,of the most important nature, passed the bill 
with a few arnenSments, in which the Lords,acquiesced ; 

, and in a little time it received the royal sanction. 

General The death of the Prince of Wales was,fatal to a bill 
Son^-bilir ■''hich had been brouglit into the House of Commons, 
for naturalizing all foreign Protestants who should settle 
within the dominions of Great Britain. Political arith- 
^neticians have “^generally taken it for granted, that to 
every commercial nation an increase of people is an in¬ 
crease of opulence; arid this ma:«im is certainly true, 
on fhe su])position that every individual is industrious, 
and that there is a sufficient field for employment; but 
all these general maxims ought to be received under 
certain ‘’qualifications. When all branches of manu¬ 
facture qrc' overstocked, an addition of workmen will 
doubtless be «an additioiial incumbrance on the com¬ 
munity. Ill the debates which this bill produced, the 
members of the ministry were divided among them- 
^ solves. The measure was enforced by the chancellor 

of the exchequer, Mr. W. Pitt, and Mr. Lyttelton; and 
in opposing it the Earl of Eginont was joined by Mr. 
Fox, secretary at war. Petitions and counter-petitions 
were presented by the merchants of London, Bristol, 
and other trading towns of the kingdom. All merchants 
and traders of foreign extraction exerted themselves 
vigorously in its behalf, and it was without doubt coun¬ 
tenanced by the admhiistration; but the project was 
odious to the jieople in general. The lord-mayor, aider- 
men, and commons of LondoOfin common council assem- 
• bled, composed a remonstrance <o the Lower House, 
setting forth the danger and inutility of a general natu¬ 
ralization of fbreign Protestants. A petition^of the 
merchants and principal inhabitants of Bristol repre- 
‘ 'sented that such a law woukl be prejudicial to the trade 
apd commerce of this kingdom, by preventing many in¬ 
dustrious artificers from procuring a sufficient support 
for themselves and their familifes, and of consequence 
increasing the rates of the poor: that the introduction 
of such a number of foreigners, instead' of beiqg a sup¬ 
port to the present happy establishment, nright endanger 
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the very basis of our constitution: that it would greatly ohap 
tend to the diminution of our manufactures, as many ^ . 

strangers would doubtless come and reside In Engkind *^751. 
for a time, fen order to learn the methods and ihanage- 
ment of our ‘manufacturers and artificers ;* and, after 
having obtained this •instruction, return to their native 
countries, where they would establish and carry on 
works of the same nature. The twentieth day of March 
being appointed for the third reading at the bill, it was 
postponed, in consequence of the linfortunate death of 
the Prince of Wales; and other petiti<?ns from diifejipnt 
cities of the kingdom*being mustered against it inrthe 
sequel, the ministry did not* think proper to persist in 
any unpopular measure at suclra delicate conjuncture; so 
the bill was no more brought upon the carpet. ^ Divdih 
other regulations, relating to civil policy as w^ll as to the 
commerce of Great Britain, jvere propounded in the 
House of Commons; but these proposals* provqd abor¬ 
tive, either because they appeared crude and indigested 
in themselves, or the House could not obtain proper in¬ 
formation touching the allegations they contained. 

There w^ere no other transactions in this session, ex- Censure 
ccpt the concurrence of both Houses in stigmatizing a 
printed paper, entitled “ Constitutional Queries, ear- papr en- 
nestly recommended to'the serious .Consideration ofstitutionSf 
every true Britonand the steps taken by the Com- Queries, 
mons, in consequence of tin? commotions occasioned by 
the Westminster election. The above-mentioned ^aper, 
which had been conveyed by letter to the majority of 
both Houses, w’as communicated to the Lords in the 
month of January by tbft Duke'of Marlborough, who 
movc4 for resolutions against it as a seditious Jibel, and 
that the concurrence of the Commons might bd desired. 

A conference accordingly ensued, and both Houses 
concurred in voting the paper a falsh,♦malicious, scan-, 
dalous, infamous, and seditious libel, containing the 
most false, audacious, and abominable cafumnies and 
indignities upon his* n^jesty, apd the most presump> 
tuous and wicked insinuations that our laws, liberties, 
and properties, and the excellent constitution of this 
kingdomf were in danger under his majesty’s legal, 
mild, and gracious government, with intent to instil 
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CHAP, groundless ^suspicions and jealousies into the minds of 
. . hfs majesty’s good subjects, and to alienate their affec- 

tions fronF his majesty and the royal family. It was 
therefore resolved by the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons fn Parliament assembled, that in ab¬ 
horrence and detestation of such abominablo and sedi- 
- tious practices, the paper should be burnt by the hands 
of the common hangman" in <the new Palace-yarjl of 
Westminster; and this sentence was executed accord- 
'ingly. Then they prilsented an address to his majesty, 
degiring that the'most,effectual means might be taken 
for.,discovering the author, printer, or publisher, that 
he or they might be brought to condign punishment. 
Directions ^were given for tiiis purpose; but without 
effect. ^Those concerned in writing, printing, and cir¬ 
culating tlv> paper had acted with such caution that 
. not one of them was ever discovered. 

Proceed- The proceedings of the Commons with respect to the 
Smon'r ^iG^tion of a burgess for Westminster were attended 
on the with some extraordinary circumstances, which we shall 
*6ter*eiec/ recordc for the edification of those who pique them- 
tion. selves on the privileges of a British subject. We have 
already observed that a majority appearing on the poll 
for Lord Trentham, the adherents of the other candi¬ 
date, Sir George yandeput, demanded a scrutiny, which 
was granted by the high-bailiff of Westminster, the re¬ 
turning officer. During this tedious inveSigation, which 
turned chiefly on the qualifications of voters, he acted 
with suchc address ana seeming candour as gave entire 
satisfaction to both parties, till at length he determined 
in fa\ 4 our of Lord Trentham, whom he returned as duly 
elected. , Those who gtyled themselves the independent 
electors did nof. acquiesce in this determination without 
clamour, reproach, menaces, and riot. They taxed Mr. 
^Leigh, the high-bailiff, with partiality and injustice: 
they loudly affirmed, that ministerial influence had been 
used in the most scandalous manner; and, finally, joined 
^ir George Yg^ndeput ip. a petition^to the Lower House, 
complaining of an undue election and return of a mem¬ 
ber for the citymf Westminster. The Commons, instead 
of inquiring into the merits of these petitions, ordered 
them to lie upon the table; and without any complaint 
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from any person whatever, a motion was made .that Leigh, <^ap. 
the high-bailiff, should attend the House immediately, In 
order to make them acquainted with wh^it he had doihe in 
pursuance ofrthe directions he had formerly received from 
that House, touching the execution of t!ie writ for elect¬ 
ing a new member to /•epresent the city of Westminster. 

As this motion had been preconcerted,Leigh was attending 
in tlje lobby, and immediately*called into the House to be 
examined on this subject. Having, in thcjcourse of his ex¬ 
amination, alleged that the electioft had been protracted* 
by affected delays, he was asked by whom, and by what 
means; but before he bould answer, the Earl of Egm^nt, 
interposing, objected to the question asimproper, and moved 
for the order of the day. A debate immediately ensued, 
in w’hich the impropriety of the question was demqnstrated 
by Mr. Henley, afterwards lord-keeper, Dr. l^e, an ti ' 
some others, the most sensibly and moderateenembers , 
of the House; but they were opposed wfth great vio¬ 
lence by Lord Viscount Corke, Henry Fox, Esq., •Sir 
William Yonge, Colonel Lyttelton, ^and the weight of 
the ministry; so that the motion for the cydfer of the 
day was carried in the negative, and the high-bailiff 
required to answer the question. Thus interrogated, 
he declared that he had been imj>eded in the scrutiny, 
and maltreated, by Mr. Crowde, who had ajjted as 
counsel for Sir George Vandeput, by the Honourable 
Alexander Murray, brother, to Lord Elibank, and one 
Gibson, an upholsterer, who had been very active, 
zealous, and turbulent in his endea\iours to promote the 
interest of Sir George Vandeput, or rather't<j thwart 
the pretensions of the other candidate, who was sup- 
pose<J to be countenanced by the miliistry. These three 
persons, thus accused, were brought to jbhe bar of the 
House, .notwithstanding the §trenuous remonstrances 
of several members, who opposed fhis.method^ of pro¬ 
ceeding as a species of oppression equally arbitrary and 
absurd. They observed, that, as no complahit had been 
preferred, they had qo right to. take cognwance of the 
affair: that if any uncfue influence had^been used, i? 
would naturally appear when the merits.of the election 
should fall under their inquiry: that a complaint having 
been lodged already against the returning oflScer, it was 

f2 
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CHAP, their duty,to investigate his conduct and punish him, 
ii* lie should be found delinquent; but that nothing 
coujd be more flagrantly unjust, and apparently partial, 
than their neglecting the petitions of the»other candi¬ 
date and elector^, and encouraging the high-bailiff, who 
stood charged with iniquity, to .recrimipate upon his 
accusers, that they might be disabled from giving evi¬ 
dence on the inquiry intd the merits of the election. 
What difference is it to the subject, whether he is op- 
•pressed by an arbitrary prince, or by the despotic inso¬ 
lence of a ministerial majority ? Mr. Crowle alleged, in 
his^own vindication, that he h&d been employed as 
counsel by the electors of. Westminster, and attended 
the scrutiny in that character; that after the high-bailiff 
lijwi, in the course of the last session, received the order 
of the ilouse to expedite the election, he hurried on 
the scrutjny wn’th such precipitation as, he apprehended, 
was unjust, and prejudicial to his clients; that, in this 
apprehension, he (Mr. Crowle) insisted upon the high- 
bailiff’s proceeding^ w’ith more deliberation, and in so 
doing he thought he did his duty to his employers. 
Some evidence being examined against him, declared 
he had not only protracted the scrutiny, but also spoken 
disrespectful w ords of the House of Commons: he w^as. 


therefore, reprimanded on his Ipees by the speaker, and 
discharged. 

Mr. Mur- Mr. Murray being charged wdth having uttered some 

prisoiier to threatening and affronting expressions, the House ad- 

Newgate. jouHied thp conside|;atlon of this affair for some days, 
at the expiration of wdiich Mr. Murray w’as to be heard 
by his^ counsel; but, in* the mean time, they ordered him 
to be taken into custody by the sCrjeant at arms attend¬ 
ing the ilouse. This step, however, was not taken 
without a w’arm opposition by some of the mof^ sedate 
and intejligent ijierAbers of the House, who considered 
it as a cruel act of oppression. They observed, that in 
cases of breach of privilege, no person complained of was 
ever taken into ciistody^until afte^ he had been fully 
heard in his (ffcfence; that this Ws literally prejudging 
the cause before it had been examined; and the op¬ 
pression was the greater, as the alleged offeace con¬ 
sisted entirely of words, of which no cothplaint or in- 
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formation had been made for above eight months after <mAp. 
the supposed offence had been committed; and, evAi . . 


then, not till an accusation had been lojjged against ^he 
informant, upon the trial of which accusation the per¬ 
sons informed against might very probably be the most 
material witnesses. X^iey observed, that in one of the 
highest offences which can be committed by words, 
namely, that of denying, the dving’s right to file crown, 
or renouncing the Trinity, the inforipatioii must be 
brought in three or four days after the words arc spoken;* 
the words must be proved to have been sjioken malici¬ 
ously, directly, and advisedly, and the prosecution nffist 
commence in three months after the information. Tffese 


suggestions made no more impression than if they had 
been uttered in a desert. Those who were secure in 
their number asserted, that the House of Commons w^^js 
not restricted by the forms of proceedings at,common 
law’; and that it was necessary to vindicate their oAvn 
honour and dignity, by making examples of thdse who 
seemed to hold them in contempt. Mr. Murray W’as 
committed to the custody of the sefjeant at, arms, and 
found bail; and Gibson was sent prisoner to New'gate, 
from wdiencc he was in a few days released, upon pre¬ 


senting a humble petition, professing his sorrow for having 
incurred the displeasure ,of tlie House, to the bar of 
which ho W’as brought, and received a reprimamJ on his 
knees from th^speakcr. In, the mean* time divers wit¬ 
nesses being examined before the House, declareck that 
Mr. Murray had been seen, abouf tl^e time of Jrhe return 
of a member for Westminster, heading and Exciting a 
tumult to acts of violence against .the high-bailifr. The 
majority, therefore, after a long and warm debate, agreed, 
that /or his dangerous and seditious*practices, in*violation 
and contempt of the privileges of the House, and of the 
freedom of elections, he should be committed close pri¬ 
soner to Newgate. Then, in the close of another violent ' 
debate, they resolved,, that he should be brought to thQ 
bar of the House, to Receive tha| sentence on his knees. 
He accordingly appeared, andi being diifected by the* 
speaker to kneel, refused to comply. He knew that he 
could not be discharged from Newgate during the ses¬ 
sion, without petitioning, acknowledging his offence, and 
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making such concessions as he thought would imply a 
^ consciousness of guilt: he considered this whole trans¬ 
action as ^ oppi’essive exertion of arbitrary power, and, 
being apprised of the extent of their authority, deter¬ 
mined to bejir the brunt of their indignation, rather than 
make submissions which he deemed beneath the dignity 
of his character» When he refused to humble himself, 
the wljoIe*House was in TOmujotion; he was no sooner 
removed from the bar than they resolved, that his having 
. in a most insolent and audacious manner refused to be 
on his knees at ^e bar of that House, in consequence of 
their former resolution, was a high and most dangerous 
contempt of the authority ajid privilege of the Commons: 
it was therefore ordered, that he should be committed 
close prisoner to Newgate, debarred the use of pen, ink, 
qnd pufer; and that no person should have access to him 
without,the leave of the House. Finally, a committee 
was appointed to consider what methods might be pro¬ 
per to be taken by them, in relation to this instance of 
contempt. Meanwhile the petitioners against the return 
made by the high-bailiff, perceiving the temper of the 
House, and the complexion of the majority, withdrew 
their petition; and the order which had ])assed for 
hearing the merits of the election was discharged. 
Mr. Murray being taken dangerously ill in Newgate, ap¬ 
plication was made to the Commons by some of his rela¬ 
tions, that he might be repioved to a more convenient 
situation ; and his physician, being examined, gave it as 
his opinioq that he was infected with the gaol distemper. 
Upon this re})reseutation the House agreed that the 
speaker should issue a warrant for removing him from 
Newgate to the custody of the serjeant at arms, but tliis 
favour lie refused to accept, and expressed the warmest 
resentment against those relations who had applied to 
the Commons in his befialf. Thus he remained seques¬ 
tered even from his own brother and sister, under the 
displeasure -^if the Commons of England, who conde¬ 
scended so far as to make resolutions touching the phy¬ 
sician, apothecary, and ‘nurse who attended this prisoner. 
But the prorogation of Parliament having put an end 
to their authority for that session, Mr.' Murray was dis¬ 
charged of course, and conducted by thfe sherilfe from 
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Newgate to his ow^n house, in "procession, with flags*and chap. 
streamers exhibiting the emblems of liberty. * • v_5?iL 


In the month of June the session was cl(^ed with a 
speech from, the throne, in which his *majesty thanlced Session 
both Houses for the zeal and aftbction they had raani- 
fested tow'ards him and his government; and congra-1®**®*!- 
tulated the Commons in particular, upon their flrmness 
and prude 4 ce in reducing the interest of the national 
debt, a measure as agreeable to him as essential to the 
strength and welfare of the kingdom*'*.—The interior, 
economy of Great Britain produced wijhin the circle of 
this year nothing else worthy of Itistorical regard, oxeept 
a series of enormous crimes, arising from the profligacy 
of individuals, which reflected .disgrace upon the morals 
and polity of the nation. Rapine and robb*ery had 
ininocred without intermission ever since the Aturn of 
l)eaco, which was attended with a reduction t)f J:he army 
and navy; but now crimes of*a deeper (lye seemed to 
lift up their heads in contempt of law and humanity 
Every day almost produced fresh instances of perjury, 
forgery, fraud, and circumvention f and the Jtingdom 
exhibited a most amazing jumble of virtue and vice, 
honour and infamy, compassion and obduracy, sentiment 
and brutality. 


f One of the most remarkable acts which passed in ijm course of this session 
was that for regulating the coniinencemont of the year, and correcting the calen¬ 
dar, according to the Gregorian computation, which ha&y>eeu adopted by all other 
nations in Europe. By this new law it'was deci’eed that the new ^ar should 
begin on tlir first day of January, and that eleven intermediate nomiiial days, 
between the B(‘cund and fourteenth days of September, 1762, should for that time 
be omitted, so that the day succeeding the second* should be denominated the 
fourteenth of tliat month. By this establishment of the new stylb, the equinoxes 
and solstice will happen nearly on the same nominal days on whicldthey fell in 
the year 325, at the council of Nice ^and the cfliTespondence between j;he Eng¬ 
lish merchants and those of foreign countries will be greatly facilitated with re- 
fe]>ect <b the dates of letters and accounts. • • 

An indulgent parent was poisoned by his only daughter, on ♦horn, besides 
other marks of tenderness and paternal ati'oetion, he had Bestowed a liberal edu¬ 
cation, whilih greatly aggravated her guilt aud*iiigratitudc. Another young woman 
was concerned in the assassination of her own uncle, fMip liad been her constant 
benefactor and sole guardian. A poor old woman having, from the ignorance and^ 
superstition of her neighbours, incurred the suspicion of sorcery and witchcraft, 
was murdered in Hertfordshire by the populace, with all the %antonness of bv 
bai'ity. Rape and murder were perpetrated upon an unfortunate woman in the 
neighbourhood of London, and ap innocenternan suffered ^;gth for this compli¬ 
cated outrage, while the real criminals assisteu at his execuflon, heard hiraapi)cal 
to heaven fur his innocence, and in the character of friends embraced him, while 
he stood on the brink o/ eternity. * 
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CHAPTER XXTI- 


Death of the ^ueen of Denmark anit Prince op Orange.—Misjjndersxandino 

BETWEEN THE CzARINA AND KiNG OF PRUSSIA.—MEASURES FOR ELECTING A^KlNG 

OF THE Romans.—Djiath of the King of Sweden.—Session opened.—Ani¬ 
mosity OF THE Commons towards Mr. Murray.—Proceedings upon a Pam¬ 
phlet, ENTITLED TIlEf CaSE OF Mr. MuRRAY. -SUPPLIES GRANTED.—CiVIL 

RriouLATioNS.—L aw relating Vo the forfeits Estates in Scotland.—New 

CORSOLIDATIONS OP FUNDS.— TwO PORTS OPENED FOR THE IMPORTATION OF TrISH 

Wool.—The King sets out for Hanover.—Affairs op the Continent.— 
Dispute between Hanover and Prussis concluning East Fkiezeland.— 

^Misunderstanding BETWEEN THE Courts of London and Berlin.—Improve¬ 
ment OF yfOMKRANIA.- TrEATY WITH THE ELECTOR PaLATINK, — SESSION OPENED. 

t-SuppLiEs giv^ted.—Game Act.—Act for performing Quarantine.—And 

FOR PRKVEVTJNO THE PLUNDERING OF SHIPW’RECKED Ve.SSELS. -UiLL RELATING 

TO THE Bounty on* Corn exported."^Turkey Trade laid open.—Naturaliza¬ 
tion OF iHE Jews.—Marriage Act.—Deliberations concerning the Sugar 
Colonies.—Fate of tme Register Bill.—Sir Hans Sloank’s Museum pur¬ 
chased BY Parliament.—^tory of Elizabeth Canning.—Execution of Dit, 
Cameron.-^Tumults in different I^arts of the Kingdom.—Disturbances in 
France.—Proceedings of the Diet relative to East P^'kiezeland.—Treaty 
between the Court of Vienna and the Dure of Modena.— Conferences 
WITH Respect to Nova Scotia broken up,—Description of Nova Scotia.— 
Disputes concerning its Limits. 

The royiil family of England had sustained three severe 
shocks in the coippass of a few mouths. Besides the 
loss of the Prince of Wales, which the nation lamented 
as irreparable, his majesty was deeply afflicted by the 
untimely death of his youngest daughter, the Queen of 
Denmark, who died at Copenjiagen, on the nineteenth 
day of'December, in .the prime of. youth. She was one 
of the most amiable princesses of the age in which she 
lived, whether we consider the virtues of her heart, or 
the accomplishments of her person; generous, mfld, and 
tender-hearted ; beloved even almost to adoration by her 
royal consort, to whom she had borne a prince and two 
princesses; and universally admired and revered by the 
ssabjects of hi® Danish <ihajesty. ‘ Her death had been 
preceded about two months by that of her brother-in- 
law, th« Prince of Orange, no less regretted by the 
natives of the United Provinces, for his candour, integ- 
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rity, and hereditary love to his country. Tliough he had chap. 
not distinguished himself by the lustre of a superior 
genius, he had been at great pains to cultivate his un- 
derstanding^ and study the true intereJl of tfiat com*mu- * 
nity, of which he was a member, liad, always ap¬ 
proved himself a good and zealous citizen, and, since his 
elevation to Ihe stadtholdership, takep many salutary 
steps for the advantage of his country. Among other 
excellent schemes which* he suggested, he left a noble 
plan with the States-Gencral for rcstfcfring their com¬ 
merce to its former lustre, and lived long enough to 
receive their warmest acknowledgments for this -iast 
proof of his prudence and patriotism, llis son-fand 
daughter being both infants, the administration of the 
government devolved upon the princess, as* governai^o 
during her son’s minority; and as such she succeeded to , 
all the power which her husband had enjoyed. 

With respect to the affairs 6f the contiijent, ^he peace Misunder- 
of the North seemed still as precarious as over; fo? though blTween 
the difference between Russia and Sweden had been com- tuo czarina 
promised, the mutual disgust between the czarina and lirprussm# 
the King of Prussia had gained such accession from re¬ 
ciprocal insults, ill offices, and inflammatory declarations, 
that these two powers seemed to be on the eve of a 
rupture, and each was employed in making extraordinary 
preparations for war. The courts of Vienna arfd Great 
Britain, foreseeing that such a rupture?^vould embroil the 
emjiire, and raise insurmountable obstructions to their 
favourite scheme of electing the-Archduke Josepli king 
of the Romans, resolved to employ *all their influence, in 
order to effect a reconciliation between the Courts of 
Petersburgh and Beslin. TIis Psussian majesty had 
signified to the King of Great Britain, and tl^e States- 
General, the situation in which be stood with the czarina, 
and solfcited their interposition,'that ike difference might 
be amicably accommodated. At the same time he sent^ 
an envoy extraordinary to Versailles, to negotiate with 
the French king for a very considerable body of auxili¬ 
aries, in case he should be attacRed. Thes» Circumstances 
induced the maritime powers, and the court of Vienna, 
to use their utmost endeavours for the prevention of a 
rupture ;* and •accordingly they made remonstrances on 
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CHAP, this subject by their ministers at Petersburgh, proposing 
. . that the quarrel should be terminated without bloodshed, 

and all causes of animosity be buried in oblivion. 

Measures Ill the mcan tfme, they eagerly prosecutetl the design 
of the election; <iud the imperial minister at Berlin not 
the Ro- only communicated to his Prussian majesty the senti- 
inons.^ nieiits of the king of England on tins expedient, but even 
• solicited his vote for the sArchduke Joseph, when the 
election of a king of the Romans should be proposed in 
.the electoral coflege. To this proposal he replied, that 
he was extremely well disposed to manifest his regard 
for'^their imperial majesties, and togive the most genuine 
proofs of it, even in the projiosed election of a king of 
the Romans, considering ^he great merit of the present 
cjipdidate, ^lie Archduke Joseph: but he left it to the 
consideimtion of their imperial majesties, whether the 
election wodld not be a little premature, if transacted at 
a time when bis imperial majesty was in the flower of his 
age,; enjoying jierfect hcaltli: and when all Europe, 
particularly the emj)irc, was hushed in the bosom of 
tranquillity, so that ho circumstance seemed to prognosti¬ 
cate the necessity of such an election; or of putting in 
execution the motives mentioned in the capitulation of 
the reigning emperor’s election; especially as the exami¬ 
nation of these motives belonged to the whole empire, 
and ougnt to precede the election, by virtue of the eighth 
article of the treaty of Westphalia. He observed, that, 
ill casq of the emperor’s death, Germany would find her¬ 
self in a very disagreeable situation, under the govern¬ 
ment of a ‘minor. Ror these reasons, he said, he could 
not help advising theij* impcrjal majesties to wait until 
the archduke should-be of age, when his election might 
be carried' on more coftformably to the laws and consti¬ 
tutions of the Empire, and more suitably to the majesty 
of the whole Germanic body. This reply he circulated 
"among the electors, and in particular transmitted it to 
the King of Great Britain, desiring they would deliberate 
maturely on this subject, and confer together in a body, 
^is well as in Jiiivate, that they miglit proceed according 
to the ancient custom of the electoral college, and take 
such measures as should be judged expedient for the 
honour and advantage of the community. ^ This circular 
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letter was answered both by the King of Englanfl and chap. 
the Elector of Bavaria, who demonstrated, tKat it was <^ie . ^ 

privilege of the electoral college only, witliouj^any partici- ^ 
pation of the other princes of the empire, to elect a king 
of the Romans during the life of the emperos, in order to 
maintain the peace and preserve the liberties of Germany; 
and that the neglect of this wise precaution had produced 
bloody wars, and many fatal consequences to •the empire. 

They observed, that nothing could more contribute to the 
establishment of the public tranquillity than this measure, 
so ardently desired by the majority of the German princes; 
and that, although the Archduk'e Joseph wanted a^few 
years of being of age, and it might possibly happen^^that 
the reigning emperor should die during that prince’s 
minority, yet it would be much less prejudicial to Xhe 
empire to have a minor chiet^ than to see the Accession * 
altogether unsettled. His Prussian inajesfy Received a 
declaration to the same purpose from Jhe Elector of 
Meutz; and understanding that this prince,*as jirch- 
chancellor of the empire, intended to convoke an elec¬ 
toral diet, in order to ; ropose the election of* a king of 
the Romans, he wrote an elaborate letter to his electoral 
highness, explaining at more length his reasons for post- 
])oning the election. lie quoted that sentence of the 
treaty of Westphalia which expressly declares, that the 
election of a king of the ttomans shall be discussed and or¬ 
dained by the common conspnt of the Uates of the empire; 
and, therefore, he could not conceive what right ti^e elec¬ 
toral college had to arrogate this privilege to themselves, 
excluding the other states of the empire, fie observed, 
that the imperial capituhntions, which were the*only laws 
of the empire that treated of this subject, mentioned only 
three cases in which it was lawful to procee(r.to such an 
election ; namely, the emperor’s leaving,*and long absence 
from, Germany; his advanced age, or an indisposition, 
rendering him incapable of managing tfie reins ofgoverif^ 
ment; and any case of emergency in which the prescrya- 
tion of the empire’s jprosperity is interested. He affirmed, 
that none of these mdtives af •present <?:sisted: that, bi 
case the imperial crown should devolve^to a minor, many 
mischiefs and disorders must ensue, as the constitutions 
of the empii^ have established no regulations nor regency 
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CHAP, in that event: that an election of this nature, carried on 

. urtler the power, influence, and authority of the head of 

the pmpire,,would strike at the fundamental privileges 
of the princes aD<f states; consequently, in time overturn 
the coustitu4iion of the empire, which, from being an elec¬ 
tive dignity, conferred by the free ^nd independent suf¬ 
frages of the elactoral college and states of Germany, 
under certain capitulations* obliging the prince thus 
chosen to govern according to law, would become an 
hereditary succession, perpetuated in one family, which, 
of course, must bQ aggrandized to the prejudice of its co- 
estaVcs and the ruin of the Germanic liberties. In a 
wordi all Germany in genera], and llatisbon in particular, 
was filled with writings published on botli sides : by the 
eijiperor antf his adherents, to demonstrate that the elec¬ 
tion of asking of the Romans, during the life of the em¬ 
peror, hai^ often hajipened, and at this present time was 
necessary, and* would be 'advantageous to the empire: 
whilp th(?King of Prussia and his friends laboured to prove 
that such an election, at the present juncture, would be ill- 
timed, irregular, and of dangerous consequence. Perhaps, 
if the truth w^as known, this enterprising prince had pro¬ 
jected some groat scheme, with the execution of which this 
proposed establishment wnuld have interfered. Certain it 
is, he exerted himself with that spirit and perseverance 
which were peculiar to his character, to frustrate the in¬ 
tention of the courts of Vienpa and London in this par¬ 
ticular,, and was assisted with all the intrigue of the 
French ministry. Their joint endeavours w ere so eflectual, 
that the Elector of Cofogn renounced his subsidiary treaty 
with the Inaritime powers, and ^iice more threw himself 
into the arms of France. The Elector Palatine being 
solicited bj? the empress-queen and his Britannic majesty 
to co-operate wifti their views, insisted, as a preliminary 
article, upon being, indemnified by the court of Vienna 
for the ravages committed in his territories by the 
Austrian troops, during the course of the last war: the 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, made the same de¬ 
mand of the likV*indemnifleation, whicli was granted by the 
mediation ef Kiqg George ; and then he subscribed to a 
subsidy-treaty, obliging himself to furnish a body of six 
thousand auxiliaries, in case they should bd required by 
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the maritime powers; and to act as electoi; in concert chap. 
with the house of Austria, in every thing relating to flie 
welfare of his country that should square with the funda- 
mental laws of the empire. The courts of London and 
Vienna had this election so much af heart, that they 
sounded almost all the powers of Europe, to know how 
they stood affected towards the measure jwoposed. The 
Kiqg of Spain declined intermeddling in a domestic 
aflair of the empire. The French king returned an 
ambiguous answ^er; from whence it was concluded, that 
nothing but opposition could be expected from that 
quarter. The Swedilli monarch was rendered propijlous 
to the project, by assurancos that the house of Ilesse- 
Cassel, of which he was the -head, should Jbe elevated 
into an electorate. They even endeavoured to softwn 
his Prussian majesty, by consenting, at last, that the ’ 
treaty of Dresden, confirming to him the possession of 
Silesia, should be guaranteed by the diet t)f the empire; 
a sanction which he now actually obtained, together with 
the ratification of bis imperial majesty. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this indulgence, he still persisted in i;ai!^ing fresh 
objections to tlie hivourite project, on pretence of con¬ 
certing measures for preventing the inconveniences that 
might result from a minority; for regulating the capitu¬ 
lations to be agreed on,with the kin^ of the Jlomans, 
securing the freedom of future elections, and })reser\ iiig 
the prerogatives and privileges of the tiiermanic.body in 
all its members. In consequence of these obstacles, 
joined to the apostasy of the ‘Elector of C^ologn, the 
obstinacy of the Elector Palatine, and the approaching 
diet of Hungary, at wiiich their imperial majesties were 
obliged personally to preside, the ^rileasures for the elec¬ 
tion w'ere suspended till next summer, wiien liis Britan¬ 
nic majpsty was expected at Hanover, to put the finish¬ 
ing stroke to this great event in faVonr. of the house of 
Austria. 

Another disappointment, with respect to*this election, 
the promoters of it sustained ip the death of his Swedish of Sweden, 
majesty, who expired in a good* old age, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Adolphus Frederick, Duke ofJIolstein Eiitin, 

Bishop of Lubec*k, upon whom the succession had been 
settled for sorhe years, by the unanimous concurrence of 
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CHAE. the states pf the kingdom. This prince ascended the 
. tli^’one of Sweden without the least disturbance; and, of 

*751., }iig ac*<K)rd, tpok an oath in full senate, that he 'would 
never attempt to introduce a despotic authority; but 
maintain their liberties with his blood, and govern his 
subjects ill all respects according to the laws, and the 
form of government established in Sweden. This public 
act, which Wds communicated taall the foreign minisfers, 
and particularly to the envoy from Petersburgh, met with 
such a favourable reception from the czarina, that she 
expressed her satisfaction in a public declaration; and 
the*^good understanding between the two courts was per¬ 
fectly restored. 

Session When the Parliament ©f England was opened, in the 
opened. nftontli of November, the kinor in his speech from the 
of the ' throne, gave them to understand, that for the same pur- 
posGS which suggested the treaty with the Elector of Ba- 
Mr. Mur- varia, he had now, in conjunction with the Statcs-General, 
concluded another with the King of Poland, Elector of 
Saxony, lie told them, that the unfortunate death of 
the Prince of Orange had made no alteration in the state 
of affairs in Holland; and that he had received the 
strongest assurances from the states of their firm reso¬ 
lution to maintain the intimate union and friendship 
happily subsisting between his majesty and those ancient 
and natural allies of his crown. He exhorted both 
Houses to consider seriously of some effectual provisions, 
to suppress those audacious crimes of robbery and vio¬ 
lence, grown so frequent about the capital, proceeding in 
a great measure from that profligate s})irit of irreligion, 
idleness, gaming, and e^xtravagpiice, which had of late ex¬ 
tended itself in an lincommon degree, to the dishonour 
of the nation, and the great offence and prejudice of the 
sober and induslrious part of the people. The par;agraphs 
of this speech wpre,'as usual, echoed back to the throne 
in addresses, replete with expressions of loyalty, affection, 
and approbation. Opposition was%y this time almost 
extinguished ; and the proceedings of both Houses took 
place with su*dQ unanimity as was hardly ever knowm 
before this period in a British Parliament. The Com¬ 
mons, however, seem to have assembled with such sen¬ 
timents as did no great honour to their temper and mag- 
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nanimity. In a few days after the session oyened. Lord 

Viscount C-e, a young nobleman, whose charac^r <— 

entitled him to very little regard or»influeoce among 
men of sense and probity, made a motion, that Mr. 

Murray, who had been so severely persecuted in the last 
session for refusing tahumble himself on his knees before 
them, should be again committed close prisoner to New¬ 
gate for the same offence. This proposal, whicli supposed 
a power that the Commons had never bpfore exercised, 
was sharply disputed by the Earl of Egmont, and others, 
who had not resigned all sense of mocksration; but the 
majority adopted th5 measure with great eagerness, 
and the speaker w^as ordered to issue his warrant ac¬ 
cordingly. Then the House resolved, that thp said Alex¬ 
ander Murray should receive the sentence, for liis new 
being committed close prisoner to his maje|ty’s'gaol pf * 
Newgate, at the bar of the Hguse, upon his kuees; and 
the Serjeant at arms was commanded to Hake him into 
custody for this purpose. Their indignation, liow&ver, 
wm eluded by the caution of the deluKjucnt, who, having 
foreseen the effects of their resentment, had prudently 
retired to another country. They determined, never¬ 
theless, to proceed against him as a ])erson of some con¬ 
sequence in the commonwealth; for, being informed of 
his retreat, they eondesQended so far as to present an 
address to his majesty, desiring that hisjoyal proclamation 
might be issued for apprehending the*said Mr. Murray, 
promising a reward to him who should have the good 
fortune to apprehend this fugitive—^a request *with which 
his majesty most graciously complied. 

Nor was this the only address presented to the king Proceed- 
upoTvsuch an important subject. ^ A pamphlet, entitled [ILmphle't,* 

“ The Case of the Hon. Alexander Murray, Esquire, in jJJjf 
an Appeal to the People of Great Britain,” was first Murray. 
Stigmatized in a complaint to the Housp, and was after¬ 
wards produced, and read at the table. The piece was* 
written with great acrimony, and abounded with severe 
animadversions, notpnly upon^he conduct of the return¬ 
ing officer, but also on the proceedings oflihe Commons. 

The violent members immediately took fire, and the 
flame extended itself to the majority. Nay, the House 
unanimously resolved, that the pamphlet was an impu- 
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CHAp. dent, malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, falsely and 
. most injuriously reflecting upon and aspersing the pro- 
*7^4 ceedings of the House, tending to create misapprehen¬ 
sions iu the minds of the people, to the great dishonour 
of the said" Hou^e, and in violation of the privileges 
thereof. They furthermore presented an address to the 
king, desiring life majesty would be graciously pleased to 
give directions to his attorney-general to prosecute the 
authors or author, the printers or printer, and the pub¬ 
lishers or publisher of the said scandalous libel, that they 
might be brought to condign punishment. Directions 
werp accordingly given for this purpose, and a prosecu¬ 
tion commenced against tl>e publisher, who had some 
reason to b^ dismayed, considering the great weight of 
influence he was doomed to encounter—influence arising 
from a prosecution of the crown, instituted at the request, 
and founded on a vote, of the House of Commons. Ne¬ 
vertheless, when the cause was heard before the lord 
chief justice of England, a jury of free-born Englishmen, 
citizens of London, asserted their privilege of judging 
the law as w'ell as the fact, and acquitted the defendant 
with a truly admirable spirit of independency. They 
considered the pamphlet as an appeal against oppression ; 
and, convinced that the contents were true, they could 
not in conscience adjudge it a false libel, even though 
it had been so declared by one of the branches of the 
legislature. 

Supplies The Commons, in re^itlating the supplies of the ensu- 

granted. year, voted the continuation of eighteen thousand 
eight hujidred and fifty-seven men for the land service, 
thougli not without some opposition from certain patriots, 
who, rather from a sei^se of duty than from any hope of 
influencing the niajority, affirmed that sixteen thousand 
men in time of peace w’oujd answer all the ends proposed 
^by a standing army.* The number of seamen was fixed 
at ten thousand: large sums were granted to make up 
deficiencies, %,nd fulfil the engagements of the crown 
with the Electors of Bav.aria and Saxony, as well as for 
the maintenance of Nova Scotia and Georgia, and the 
castles on the coast of Guinea; and one hundred and 
twelve thousand one hundred and fifty-two * pounds, 
three sliilHngs, and three pence were voled, as a full 
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compensation to the old royal African company for their 
exclusive charter and property, to he applied for the ^ , 

relief of their creditors*. ^ 

The laws a enacted for the encouragement of traflSc, civil regu- 
anJ the regulation of civil polity, consisted in an act for 
licensing pawnhrokers^and for the more effectual prevent¬ 
ing the receiving of stolen goods: another for preventing 
thefts and robberies, by,which places of ent(?rtainment, 
dancing, and music in London, Westminister, and within 
twenty miles of the capital, were suppressed and prohi¬ 
bited, unless the proprietors of them could obtain licences 
from the justices of the peace, efiipow’ered for that pur¬ 
pose : a third for annexing t^io forfeited estates in S3ot- 
land unalienably in tlie crown,.after having made satis¬ 
faction to the lawful creditors ; establishing a method Af 
leasing these estates, and applying the rents anh profits 
of them for the better civilizing and imiirijviug the 
Highlands, and preventing future disordeie in that part 
of the united kingdom. Nothing could be more salutary 
than the purposes of these regulations. The suburbs of 
the metropolis abounded with an incredible number of 
public-houses, which continually resounded with the 
noise of riot and intemperance: they were the haunts of 
idleness, fraud, and rapine, and the seminaries of drunk¬ 
enness, debauchery, extravagance, and every vice inci¬ 
dent to human nature; yet the suppression of these re¬ 
ceptacles of infamy was attended with*«.n inconvenience, 
which, in some cases, arose even to a degree of expres¬ 
sion. The justices, being vested*by the legislature with 
the power of granting or refusing licences, were consti¬ 
tuted, in effect, the arbitQfs on whose decision *the for¬ 
tunes and livelihood of many individuals absolutely de¬ 
pended. Many of those who exercised this species of 
magistracy within the bills of mortality were, to the 
reproach of government, men of profligate lives, needy, 

^ These expenses were defrayed by a continuation of the duties on malt, &c.; 
a land-tax at three shillings in the pound ; a duty on liccnces^tto be yearly paid 
by pawnbrokers and dealers in second-hand goods, within the bills of mortality ; 
the sum of one millior ' i i .1 ^ - • 1 1 1 1 . ...i_ _ 

cording to a proposal 

issued from the sinkin^__ ,__ 

diyex’s other occasional impositions. The grauvo -w . 

thing less than four millions, and the provisions made for this expense exceeded 
it in the sunf of two Jiundred seventy-one thousand twenty-four pounds^ ten shil- 
lings, and sixpence halfpenny. 
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CHAP, mean, ignorant, and rapacious, and often acted from the 
> . most scan(falous principles of selfish avarice. 

1762. ia\y relating to the Highlands of Scotland was 

latingtothe wcll calculated for promoting, among the ^habitants of 
country, such a spirit of industry as might detach 
Scotiand. them from their dangerous connexions, jand gradually 
su})ersede that jnilitary genius which had been so pro¬ 
ductive of danger and alarm J:o the southern parts of 
Great Britain. The king, by this act, was empowered to 
appoint commis*sioners for managing the forfeited estates; 
who were enabled to grant leases of small farms, not 
above twenty pounds sT-year, to individuals, who should 
take an oath to government to reside upon and cultivate 
the lands thus let. It was also provided, that no lease 
sJ'ould be jgranted for a longer term than twenty-one 
years; 4nd that the lessees should not pay above three- 
fourths qf the annual value. Although these forfeited 
estates were (generally ei'icumbered with claims beyond 
thejr real value, and the act directed that tliey should 
be disposed of by public sale; yet, as they lay in the 
most disaffected parts of the Highlands, it w^as thought 
necessary tliat they should remain in the possession of 
the crown, because, in case of their being publicly sold, 
they might be purchased in trust for the families of the 
persons by whom they were forfeited, and thus the sj)irit 
of disaffection wduld still survive. A valuation, there¬ 
fore, was made b)^ the court of session in Scotland, at 
the joint suit of the crown and the creditors; and the 
value being ascertained, the just claimants were paid out 
of the next aids granted by parliament. The bill met 
with cohsiderable opposition the House of Peers from 
the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Bath, who probably 
foresaw that the good effects of this scheme, so laudable 
in itself, would‘'be frustrated in the execution ; and that 
the act, instead of answering the purposes for which it 
* was intended, would serve only as a job to gratify the 
rapacious retainers to the government, and their emis¬ 
saries, in that country. After a warm debate, however, 
‘it was adoptSXi by a gf^t majority, and obtained the 
royal assent. , 

Now con- A third law related to certain articles of thq national 
Sfrads™ which was now converted into seveial joint stocks 
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of annuities, transferable at the bank of England, to be ^ap. 
charged on the sinking-fund. A great number of diffS- 
rent funds for annuities, established at, dilfeaent times, 1752. 
and by different acts, subsisted at this period, so that it 
was necessary to keep many different ^ccoimts, which 
could not be rfjgulated without considerable trouble and 
expense, for the removal of which the bilt was calculated. 

Ii| consequence of petitions from the woolfen manu- Two ports 
facturers of Westmoreland and Yorkshiue^ two bills wore 
brought in, and passed through both Houses, by which tation of 
the ports of Lancaster and Great Yarmouth were opened 
for the importation ofVool and woollen yarn from fre- 
land; but why this privilege was not extended to all the 
frequented ports of the kingdom it is not easy Jo conceive, 
without supposing a little national jealousy on one han4, 
and a great deal of grievous restraint on th^ otliey. 

Over and above these new laws, some unsucc^sful en¬ 
deavours were used in behalf of commeroe and police. 

A bill w’as offered for laying further restrictions on pawn¬ 
brokers and brokers, that they mighty no longer suck the 
blood of the ]>oor, and aco as the accessaries qf theft and 
robbery, which was canvassed, debated, and made its w.ay 
through the Lower House; but the Lords rejected it as 
a crude scheme, which they could not amend, because it 
was a money bill, not cognizable by their House, without 
engaging in a dispute with the Commons. Another bill 
was ]>repared, for giving powpr to chang<3 the punishment 
of felony, in certain cases, to confinement and liard labour 
in dock-yards or garrisons. It w&s Jhe opiniqp of many 
who wished well to their country, and werh properly 
qualified to prosecute sucli^ inquiries, that the practice of 
consigning such a number of wretcheS to the hands of the 
executioner, served only, by its frequency, to defeat the 
purpose .of the law, in robbing death of aft its terror, and 
the public of many subjects, who rai^ht, pot withstanding 
their delinquency, be in some measure rendered useful 
to society. Such was the motive that influenced the 
promoters of this bil^; by whiej^ it was pr^osed, in imi¬ 
tation of that economy practise*d in other countries, to 
confine felons convicted under certain circumstances to 
hard labour upon the public works of the kingdom. 

^ g2 
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CHAP. The scheme was adopted by the Lower House, but re- 
> xxiL j^cted by the Lords, who seemed apprehensive of its 
bringing sjich discredit upon his majesty’s dock-yards, as 
would discourage persons who valued their reputation 

‘ from engaging In such employment. Of still greater 
importance to the nation was the next me,5isure proposed, 
in a bill for making the militia of England more useful, 
presented*by Mr. Thornton, a,gentleman of Yorkshire, 
who had distinguished himself by his loyalty and pa¬ 
triotism. It was canvassed in a committee of the whole 
House, and underwent divers amendments; but mis- 
cah’ied, through the aversion of the ministry to any 
project tending to remove or lessen the necessity of 
maintaining a standing army, iv considerable number 
cf petitions for difterent regulations, in respect to com¬ 
merce ^iiid convenience of traffic, were presented, con¬ 
sidered, {Uni left upon the table. A remonstrance from 
the prisoners*confined in the gaol of the King’s Bench, 
complaining of their miserable situation, arising from want 
of room and other conveniences, being taken into consi- 
deratioir by a committee, among other evidences, they 
examined that remarkable personage who had signalized 
himself in different parts of Christendom, under the name 
of Theodore, King of Corsica. Though formerly coun¬ 
tenanced and even treated as a sovereign prince by the 
British^ ministry, *he w^as now reduced to the forlorn con¬ 
dition of a confiricd debtor; and, to the reproach of this 
kingdom, died in prison, surrounded with all the misery 
of indigei\ce, and oyertvhelmed with the infirmities of old 
age. But the most remarkable circumstance of the par¬ 
liamentary transactions thatj distinguished this session 
was a motion made* in both Houses for an address to the 

€ ft 

king, beseeching his majesty, that in time of public tran¬ 
quillity he would be graciously pleased to avoid.entering 
into subsidiary treaties with foreign princes, which are 
so burdensome to this nation. This extraordinary pro¬ 
posal was made and strenuously urged by the Duke of 
B—, and a vehement debate ensued, in which the Earls 
*of G—, S—,*S,nd II—,Opposed it with an exertion of su¬ 
perior abilities,, and the question being put, was canied in 
the negative without a division. The same fata attended 
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it in the House of Commons, where it was introduced cjeap. 

by Lord H—y, and supported by some distinguished_!. 

orators. The session ended in the lattw end«of March, 
when his majesty, having given his assent to ninety-five 
public and private bills, harangued both Houses, and pro- * 
rogued the Parliament ^ 

Immediately after the prorogation the? king^appointed The iSng 
a reigency, and set out for Hanover, in order to com- H^ioven ^ 
plete the great scheme he had projected, for electing a 
king of the Romans. Great Britain, in the mean time, 
produced no event of importan<je, noi* any transaction 
that deserves historicaf mention, except the ratification 
of two treaties of peace and commerce with the states 
of Tripoli and Tunis on the coast of Barbary, concluded 
by the British consuls in those cities, under th^ infltT- 
cnce and auspices of au English squadron, commanded 
by Commodore Keppel, son t(^ the Earl of AHiemarle. 

The tide of luxury still flowed with an imp^uous current, 
bearing down all the mounds of temperance and decorum; 
while fraud and profligacy struck put new channels, 
through which they eluded the restrictions of’the law, 
and all the vigilance of civil policy. New arts of de¬ 
ception were invented, in order to ensnare and ruin the 
unwary; and some infamous practices in the way of 
commerce were countenanced by persons of rajik and 
importance in the commonvrealth. ^ certain member 
of Parliament was obliged to with draw* himself from his 
country, in consequence of a ’discovery, by whtch it 
appeared that he had contrived’and executcfcd schemes 
for destroying his own ships at sea, with a vie^y to de¬ 
fraud the insurers. • • , ^ 

In,the course of thii^year the affairs of the pontinent Affaire of 
did not undergo any material alteration. , In Fi%,nce, the nent””*' 
religious, dispute concerning thp doctrine of Jansenius 
still subsisted between the clergy and* tiie Parliament; 
and seemed to acquire additional fury from the violence 
of the Archbishop of Paris, a haughty, turbulent prelate. 

Among the proceedings of this session, it rbay not be improper to mention a 
new act for the prevention of murders, which had been i^iockin^ly frequent of 
Jate, iinpfirting, that every criminal convicted of this horrid crime should be 
executed in o#io day after his sentence, and his body delivered to the surgeons for 
dissection—an expedknt which had been found productive of very salutaiy^ con- 
sequences. 
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CHAP, whose pride and bigotry were sufficient to embroil one 
half of Christendom. The northern powers enjoyed a 
I752r perfect tra<nquiUky: the States-General of the United 
Provinces were engrossed by plans of national economy. 
Spain was intent upon extending her commerce, bringing 
her manufactures to perfection, ami repressing the inso¬ 
lence of the Bafbary corsairs. His Portuguese majesty 
endeavoured, by certain percm}>tory precautions, to check 
the exportation,®f gold coin from his dominions; and in¬ 
sisted upon inspecting the books of the British merchants 
settled at Lisboff; but they refused to comply with this 
demand, which was contrary to a treaty subsisting be¬ 
tween the two crowns; and he thought proper to ac¬ 
quiesce in their refusal. *IIe was much better employed, 
in obtaining from the pope an abolition of the annual 
procession called the Atdo dafe, one of the most horrid 
triumphs'of spiritual tyranny. The peace of Italy was 
secured by aU'offensive treaty concluded at Madrid be¬ 
tween the emperor, his Catholic majesty, the King of the 
Two Sicilies, and the Duke of Parma; to which treaty 
the King of Sardinia afterwards acceded. 
twe^’nHa^ With Tcspcct to tlic great scheme of electing the 
novel- and Arcliduke Joscpli King of the Romans, fresh objections 
rrusahi, seemed to rise from different quarters. The good un- 
EasT™derstanding betw^een the courts of Berlin and Hanover 
Friczeiand. j-eceivcd an additional shock, from a dispute concerning 
the property off East Friczeiand, which his Prussian 
majesty had secured as heir to the last possessor. His 
Britannic ♦majesty, as Elector of Hanover, having pre¬ 
tension^ to the same inheritance, his minister delivered 
a mopiorial to the diet of vhe empire, assembled at 
Batisbon„ demanding ^that the Khig of Prussia, as .Elec¬ 
tor of Bfandenjburgh, should be referred to the decision 
of the Aulic council, in regard to his claim to tlie estates 
of East Friezelanfl; but the king being already in pos¬ 
session, refused to submit his right to the determination 
©f that or dny other tribunal; and w’hen the diet pre¬ 
sumed to delUierate or^ ^this affair,^ his envoy entered a 
strong protest against their proceedings. At the same 
time he presented the other ministers with a memorial, 
tending to reffite the elector of Hanover’^ pretensions to 
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At this juncture his Prussian majesty made no scruple ^ap. 
of expressing his resentment against the court of Londoh, . 

which he seemed to consider as an ofHcious •cabal, that 
bad no right'^ to intermeddle in the affairs of Germany, standing 
Plis resident at London complained to tlie Brttish minis- 
try, that divers ships, sailing under the Prussian flag, bad of London 
been stopped at sea, and even seized by English cruisers; *®*‘^“'* 

and (that his subjects had* been ill treated and oppressed: 
he therefore demanded reparation in a peremptory tone; 
and in the mean time discontinued the payment of the 
Silesian loan, which he had charged himself with by an 
article in the treaty of Breslau. This was a sun^ of 
money amounting to two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, which the Emperor Oharles VI. father of the 
reigning empress, had borrowed of the subjects of Great 
Britain, on condition of paying an interest^of six per 
cent, and mortgaging the silve|; mines of Silesia for the 
repayment of the principal. These devolved to the King 
of Prussia with this incumbrance, and he continued to 
pay the interest punctually till this juncture, when the 
jmyment w^as stopped; and ho published a.paper, en¬ 
titled “An Exposition of the Motives which influenced 
his Conduct on this Occasion.” In his memorial to the 


ministry of Great Britain he alleged, that eighteen Prus¬ 
sian ships, and thirty-thre^^ neutral vesijels, in wlpcli the 
subjects of Prussia w^ere concerned, lyid been unjustly 
seized by English privateers: his acedunt of damages 
amounted to a very considerable "Sum; and he demfnided, 
in the most dogmatic terms, thal the afiair .should be 
finally discussed in the term of three months %om the 
date of his remonstrance. •The exposition and meiporial 
were jiiubjected to the examination^of the ablest civilians 
in England, who refuted every article of ^he charge with 
equal precision and i)erspicuity. . They proved, that cap¬ 
tures by sea fell properly under the cognizance of those 
powders under whose jurisdiction the seizures were made; 
and, therefore, his Prussian majesty could ndl, consistent 
with the laws of natigns, deternipne these ^sputes in his^ 
own tribunals. They demonstrated, by undoubted evi¬ 
dence, the falsity of many facts alleged in the memorial, 
as well as* the fairness of the proceedings by which some 
few of the Prussian vessels had been condemned; and 
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CHAP, made it appear, that no insult or injury had been offered 
. td the subjects of Prussia. Finally, they observed, that 
1762, the, Silesian loap was a private transaction of such a 
nature, that, even if a war had happened ^between the 
Emperor Gharleti VL and his Britannic majesty, this 
must have been held sacred and inviolable: that when 
the empress-queen ceded Silesia to the King of Prussia, 
this monarch charged himself with the repayment o{ the 
loan, which, beiijg a private debt and transferable, was 
now diffused into different countries, and become the 
property of many others besides the subjects of Great 
Britain. They wound' up their ‘chain of reasoning by 
observing, that, according, to agrocmeiit with the em¬ 
peror, the whole of this loan should have been repaid in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-five; 

' vfherea^ the complaints specified in the Prussian memo¬ 
rial were founded on facts posterior to that period. 
Whether his» Prussian majesty was convinced by these 
reasons, and desisted from principle, or thought proper 
to give up his claim upon other political considerations; 
certain ii i^^ he no longer insisted upon satisfaction, but 
ordered the payments of the Silesian loan to be continued 
without further interruption: a report, indeed, was cir¬ 
culated, that advantage had been taken of the demur by 


a certain prince, who employedJiis agents to buy up grejit 
part of the loan at a considerable discount. 

Improve- How much sofcvcr the Kjng of Prussia may be the 
ment of subjcct of ccnsure on this occasion, it must be allowed 
Pomerania. witli,regard to^hiS own subjects, he acted as a wise 

legislator, and the father of his country. He peopled 
the deserts of Pomerania, by encouraging with royal 
bounties a great dumber of industrious emigrants to 
settle in‘that province; the face of which, in a very few 
years, underwent the most agreeable alterations.. Above 
sixty new villages' ai’ose amidst a barren waste, and every 
part of the country exhibited marks of successful culti¬ 


vation. Those solitary and desolate plains, where no 
human footsteps had for^many ages, been seen, were now 
converted infe fields of*corn. The farms were regularly 
parcelled out; Ahe houses multiplied, and teemed with 
population: the happy peasants, sheltered in a peculiar 
manner under their king’s protection, soweB their grounds 
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in peace, and reaped their harvests in secprity. The ^ap. 
same care and indulgence were extended to the uh- 
peopled parts of other provinces within*the Rrussian,do- 
minions, and extraordinary encouragement was granted 
to all French Protestants who should •comef and settle • 
under the goveniment of this political sage. 

The courts of Vienna and Hanover still employed Trea^with 
theiy chief attention upon the scheme of elccfing a king 
of the Romans; and the Elector of Mentz, influenced 
by the majority of the college, had convoked an elec¬ 
toral diet for that purpose; but strong protests against 
this convocation were •entered by the Electors of CoFogn 
and Palatine, insomuch that it was thought expeJient 
to conciliate this last, by taking some step| in his fa¬ 
vour, with respect to the satisfaction he demanded from 
the empress-queen and his Britannic mjyestJ^. IJis 
claim upoi^ the court of Vienna amounted to three mil¬ 
lions of florins, by way of indemnificatioi* for the losses 
he had sustained during the war. He demanded of the 
King of England twenty thousand j)ounds sterling, for 
provision and forage furnished to the BrjtiiSh troops 
while they acted on the Maine; and the like sum for 
the like purposes from the States-General of the United 
Provinces. The empress-queen could not help remon¬ 
strating against this demand as exorbitant in itself, and 
the more unreasonable, as the Elector Palatine, at the 
death of her father, had jopcnly dedared against the 
Pragmatic Sanction, which he had guaranteed in the 
most solemn manner: she, therSfoje, observed, that the 
damage he had sustained, in consequence of* that decla¬ 
ration, ought to be considered as the common fate of 
war.^ These reasons, though conclusive and irrefragable in 
the usual way of arguing, made no impressio» upon the 
Palatines, who perfectly well understood *liis own import¬ 
ance, and was determined to seize* tins opportunity of 
turning it to the best advantage. The court of Vienna, ’ 
and the maritime powers, finding him tlifts obstinately 
attached to his own^interest, resolved to bring him over 
to their views at any rate, and commence?! a negotiation 
with him, which produced a formal treaty. By this 
convention his demands in money were fixed at twelve 
hundred thousand Dutch florins, to be paid at three 
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CHAP, instalments^ five hundred thousand by the empress- 
. qdeen, and the remaining seven hundred thousand by 

the .King of Great Britain and the States-General, ac¬ 
cording to the proportion established in former treaties. 
The privilege of JVon appcUendo for the duchy of Deux- 
ponts was confirmed to his electoral highness, together 
with some other Tights and pretensions, in consideration 
of his concurring with the other electors in the chpice 
of a king of the, Komans, to be elected according to the 
customs prescribed by the laws and constitutions of the 
empire. He likewise engaged to join them in settling 
the'articles of the capitulation A'^ith the king of the 
Romans, emperor in futuro.. Yet, even after the con¬ 
currence of,this prince was secured, the purposed elec¬ 
tion proved abortive, from the strong objections that 
w^re started, and the strenuous opposition which w^as 
made by Jiis Prussian majesty, who perhaps ^spired in 
secret at the imperial dignity, which the empress-queen 
took all this pains to perpetuate in her own family. 

1753. The King of Crept Britain, returning from the con- 
fpened tinciit, opYTifid the session of Parliament on the eleventh 
day of January with a speech, implying, that all his views 
and negotiations had been calculated and directed to 
preserve and secure the duration of the general peace, 
so agreeable and necessary to tl^e welfare of all Europe: 
that he had the satisfaction to be assured of a good dis¬ 
position in all the'jjowers that were his allies, to adhere 
to the came salutary object. He exhorted them to con¬ 
tinue their,attention* to* the reduction of the national 
debt, the^ augmentation of the sinking-fund, and the im¬ 
provement of the public revenue. He recommended to 
their serious consideration what ftirther laws and regu¬ 
lations might be necessary for suppressing those crimes 
and disorders, of which ,the public had so justly com- 
j)lained; and co^icluded with an assurance, that his 
nearty concurrence and endeavours should never be 
wanting in atiy measure that might promote their wel¬ 
fare and prosperity. Th^ addressee in answer to this 
speech were couched in the usual form of implicit ap¬ 
probation ; but tiiat of the Commons did not pass with¬ 
out question. The Earl of E-toot exceptions to 

one paragraph, in which they acknowledged his majesty’s 
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wisdom, as well as goodness, in pursuing such measures ^ap. 
as must contribute to maintain and render permanefit . ^xii. ^ 
the general tranquillity of Europe; aiyi dealared tbeir .* 753 . 
satisfaction at the assurances his majesty had received 
from his allies, that they were all attached to the same 
salutary object. His.lordship expatiated on the absur¬ 
dity of these compliments at such a juncture when the 
pea«e of Europe was so.precarious, and the English na¬ 
tion had so much cause of complaint au^ dissatisfaction. 

He was seconded by some other individuals, who de¬ 
claimed with great vivacity against •continental con¬ 
nexions ; and endeavo\ired to expose the weakness and 
folly of the whole system of .foreign measures which our 
ministry had lately pursued. It must be owped, indeed, 
that they might have chosen a better opportunity to 
compliment their sovereign on the permanencj^ of the 
peace than, at this juncture, yhen they must have seen 
themselves on the very brink of a new rupture with the 
most formidable power in Europe. But the truth is, 
these addresses to the throne had bpen long considered 
as compliments of course, implying no more, tlTaii a re¬ 
spectful attachment to their sovereign: accordingly, both 
Houses agree to theirrespectiveaddresseswithout division. 

The two grand committees of su])ply and of ways and 
means being established,.the business of the Hquse was 
transacted without much altercation; and the people 
had great reason to be satisfied with tlfoir moderate jiro- 
ceedings. Ten thousand seamen, and the usual number 
of land forces, w^ere retained for tfie service, of the en¬ 
suing year. They provided for the maintcnan<je of the 
new colony in Nova Scoria, the • civil establishment of 
Geoegia, the support* of the casfles on the coast of 
Guinea, and the erection of a new fort at .^amaboa, 
where tiie French had attempted to make a settlement; 
and they enabled his majesty to fulfil ,his engagements 
with the King of Poland and the Elector of Bavaria. 

The supplies, including grants for formeft* deficiencies Supplies 
and services, for wlijch no pre^vision had been made in 
the course of the last year, did not exce^ two millions 
one hundred thirty-two thousand sevenhundred and seven 
pounds,seventeen shillings,and two-pence halfpenny: in 
order to defray which expense they assigned the duty 
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CHAP, on malt, &c., the land-tax at two shillings in the pound, 
tile surplus of certain funds in the exchequer, and the 
176 \ sum of fb»r hupdred and twenty thousand pounds out 
of the sinking-fund; so that the exceedings amounted to 
near three liundFed thousand pounds ^ As for the na¬ 
tional debt, it now stood at the enormous sum of seventy- 
four millions three hundred sixty eight thousand four hun¬ 
dred and fifty-one pounds, fifteen shillings, and one penny; 
and the sinking-fund produced one million seven hun¬ 
dred thirty-five thousand five hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds, six shillings, and ten-j)ence farthing. 

Game act. One of the first measures brougnt upon the carpet, in 
the course of this session, was an act containing regula¬ 
tions for thp better preservation of the game, of which 
so great havoc had been made by poachers, and other 
' pQTSons unqualified to enjoy that diversion, that the total 
extirpation of it was appr^jhended. 

Actforper- The next step taken by the Commons was an affair of 
quarantine. *^uch greater coDsequence to the community, being a 
bill for obliging ships the more effectually to perform 
quarantirie, .in order to prevent the plague from being 
imported from foreign countries into Great Britain. For 
this purpose it was ordained, that if this dreadful visita¬ 
tion should appear in any ship to the northward of Cai)e 
Finisterre, the master or commander should immediately 
proceed to the harbour of New Grimsby, in one of the 
islands of Scilly, and there communicate the discovery 
to some officer of the customs, who should, with the first 
opportunity, transmit, this intelligence to another custom¬ 
house officer in the nearest port of England, to be by 
him fqrw’arded to one of his majesty’s principal secreta¬ 
ries of state. In the mean time the ship should repiain 
at the said island, and not an individual presume to go 
ashore until his majesty’s, pleasure should be knawn. It 
^ was also provided,‘that in case the master of a ship thus 
infected should not be able to make the islands of Scilly, 
or be forced \ip either channel by violent winds, he should 
not enter any^frequented, harbour;, but remain in some 
open road, until he could receive orders from his majesty, 

e Several duties on slilt, as well as on red and white herrings delivered out for 
home eonsuinptioii, were rendered perpetual, though subject to be nedeemed by 
Parliament; and it was provided, that the debt contracted uptn these duties being 
discharged, all the after produce of thoni should become part of the sinking-fund. 
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or the privy council: that, during this interval, he should chap. 
avoid all intercourse with the shore, or any person ^ ^xii. ^ 
vessel whatsoever, on pain of being guilty of 

felony, and suffering death without benefit of clergy. 

In order the more effectually to reptfess the barbarous Act fo» 
practice of plundering ships which have the misfortune Sle pTun-^ 
to suffer shipwreck—a practice which prevailed upon derijg of 
ma^y different parts of liie British coast, to the disgrace ed 
of the nation, and the scandal of human nature—a bill 
was prepared, containing clauses to enforce tlie laws 
against such savage delinquents, who» prowl along the 
shore, like hungry wolves, in hope of preying upon tflieir 
fellow-creatures; and certain provisions for the relief of 
the unhappy sufferers When the mutiny-bill fell under 
deliberation, the Earl of Egmont proposed a new clause 
for empowering and requiring regimental court5-niartial 
to examine witnesses upon oath in all their *triiils. The 
proposal occasioned a debate, in wdiich* the ministry 
were pretty equally divided; but the clause was disap¬ 
proved by the majority, and this annual bill was enacted 
into a law without any alteration. 

The next bill was framed in consequence of divers BUi ro- 
petitions presented by the exporters of corn, who com- 
l^lained that the bounties were not paid, and prayed com ex- 
that the House would make proper provision for that p®*"*®^* 
purpose. A bill was accordingly brought in, importing, 
that interest after the rate ,pf three per cent, should be 
allowed upon every debenture for the bounty on the ex¬ 
portation of corn, payable by 1;hq receiver-general or 
cashier of the customs, until the principal cctuld be dis¬ 
charged out of such customs or duties as are appropriated 
for the payment of this bounty. This premium on the 
exportation of corn ought not to be granted, except when 
the lowpess of the market price in Great Britain proves 
that there is a superabundance in tho kingdom; other¬ 
wise the exporter will find his account in depriving our 

• 

^ By the new law, the clerk of the peace in the county where the crime shall be 
committed is obliged, upon receiving proper jjitjj^rmation, to prgsecuto the offenders 
at the expense of the county. It was likewise proposed, that in case no prosecu¬ 
tion of this nature should be commenced within a certain limited time after tho 
information should have been legally given, in that case tlfe county might be sued 
by the persoj^ who had sustained the damage, and obliged to indemnify him for 
his loss ; but tliis clause was rejected by the majority ; and the bill, having made 
its way through botli Houses, received the royal assent. 
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CHAP, own labourers of tbeir bread, in order to supply our 
rivals at an easier rate: for example, suppose wheat in 
1763.^ England should .^ell at twenty shillings a quarter, the 
merchant might export it to France, and afford it to the 
' people of that kingdom for eighteen shillings, because 
the bounty on exportation would, Qven at that rate, afford 
' him a considerable advantage. 

Turkey ’ A great"'number of merchants having presented peti- 
o™en! tions from different parts of the kingdom, representing 
that the trade of Turkey was greatly decreased, ascribing 
this diminution to the exclusive charter enjoyed by a 
mohopoly, and praying that the trdde might be laid open 
to all his majesty’s subjects, one of the members for Li¬ 
verpool moved for leave to bring in a bill for this purpose. 
Such a measure had been twice before proposed without 
success f but now it was adopted without opposition. A 
bill was immediately introduced; and, notwithstanding 
all the interest and efforts of the Turkey company, who 
petitioned the House against it, and were heard by their 
counsel, it passed through both Houses, and received the 
royal san'etipn. By this regulation any British subject 
may obtain the freedom of the Turkey company, by pay¬ 
ing or rendering a fine of twenty pounds; and all the 
members are secured from the tyranny of oppressive 
by-laws, contrived by any monopolizing cabal *. 

Naturaliza- But this session was chiefly distinguished by an act for 
naturalizing Jews, and a hi]) for the better preventing 
clandestine marriages. The first of these, which passed 
without nyicli oppo^itibn in the House of Lords, from 
which it descended to the Commons, was entitled “ An 
Act to permit Personsi professing the .Jewish Religion to 
be naturalized by Parliament, and for other Purposes 
therein mentioned.” It was supported by some petitions 
of merchants and manufacturers, who, upon exanjination, 
appeared to be JeAvs, or their dependents; and counte- 


, ® Several othei^’bills were passed—one for regulating the number of public- 
houses^ and the more easy conviction of persons selling ale and strong liquors 
without a licence ; m act which fhe justices of peace to tyrannize over 

their fellow-subjects—a second, enabling the magistrates of Edinburgh to im¬ 
prove, enlarge, and adorn the avenues and streets of that city, according to a 
concerted plan, to be V^xecuted by voluntary subscription—a third, allowing the 
exportation of wool and woollen yam from Ireland into any port of (^reat Britain 
—and a fourth, prescribing the breadth of the wheels belonging to heavy car¬ 
riages, that the high roads of the kingdom might be the better preserved. 
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nanced by the ministry, who thought they foresaw, in the giAP. 
consequences of such naturalization, a great accession co , ^xii. 
the monied interest, and a considerable, increase of their 1763. 
own influenoe among the individuals of that community. 

They boldly affirmed, that such a law would greatly con¬ 
duce to the advantage of the nation ; that it would en¬ 
courage persons of wealth to remove with their effects 
from foreign parts into Great Britain, increase’ the com¬ 
merce and the credit of the kingdom, apd set a laudable 
example of industry, temperance, and frugality. Such, 
however, wore not the sentiments of.the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commorts of the cit5" of London in common 
council assembled, who, in a.petition to Parliament,^ex¬ 
pressed their apprehension that the bill, if passed into a 
law, would tend greatly to the dishonour of the Christian 
religion, endanger the excellent constitution, and be 
highly prejudicial to the interest and trade of -the king¬ 
dom in general, and of the city of London,' in particular. 

Another petition to the same purpose w'as next day pre¬ 
sented to the House, subscribed by merchants and traders 
of the city of London ; wtio, among other allegations, ob¬ 
served, that the consequences of such a naturalization 
would greatly affect their trade and commerce wdth 
foreign nations, particularly with Spain and Portugal. 

Counsel w'as heard, evidence examined, and the bill pro¬ 
duced violent debates, in which there seemed to be more 
passion than patriotism, more^declamation than argument. 

The adversaries of the bill affirmed, that such a naturali¬ 
zation w'ould deluge the kingdonrf wjth brokefs, usurers, 
and beggars; that the rich Jews, under the shadow of 
this indulgence, would puiv^hase lands, and even advow- 
sons; so as not only to* acquire an interest in the legisla¬ 
ture, Tbut also to influence the constitution of tise church 
of Christ, to which they were the inveterate and professed 
enemies : that the low^er class of* that nation, when thus 
admitted to the right of denizens, w’ould interfere with 
the industrious natives who earn their livelihood by their 
labour; and by dint of the most parsimonious frugality, 
to which the English are strangers, worlT' at an under 
price; so as not only to share, but even in a manner to 
exclude them from all employment: that such an adop¬ 
tion of vagrant Jews into the community, from all parts 
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CHAP, of the world, would rob the real subjects of their birth- 
. right, disgrace the character of the nation, expose them- 
selyes to the mo^t dishonourable participation and intru¬ 
sion, endanger the constitution both in church and state, 
and be an Indelible reproach upon the established religion 
of the country. Some of these orators seemed transported 
even to a degree of enthusiasm. They prognosticated 
that the Jews would multiply so much in number^ en¬ 
gross such wealth, and acquire so great powder and influ¬ 
ence in Great Britain, that their persons would be re¬ 
vered, their customs imitated, and Judaism become the 
fasnionable religion of the English: Finally, they affirmed 
that such an act was directly flying in the face of the 
})rophecy, which declares, that the Jews shall be a scat¬ 
tered people, without country or fixed habitation, until 
^ tjiey shall be converted from their infidelity, and gathered 
togetheroin the land of their forefathers. These arguments 
and apprehensions, which were in reality frivolous and 
chimerical, being industriously circulated among the vul¬ 
gar, naturally j)rojudiced against the Jewish ])eople, ex¬ 
cited such,a ferment throughout the nation, as ought to 
have deterred the ministry from the prosecution of such 
an unpopular measure; which, however, they had courage 
enough to maintain against all opposition. The bill passed 
the ordeal of both Houses, and his majesty vouchsafed 
the royal sanction to this law in favour of the Hebrew 
nation. The truth is, it might have increased the wealth, 
and extended the commerce, of Great Britain, had it been 
agreeable^to the ppople; and as the naturalized Jews 
would still have been excluded from all civil and military 

V 

offices, as well as from other privileges enjoyed by their 
Christian brethren,^ in all probability they would have 
gradually forsaken their own unprofitjible and obstinate 
infidelity, opened their eyes to the shining truths of the 
gospel, and joined their fellow-subjects in embracing the 
doctrines of Christianity. But no ministry ought to risk 
an experiment, how plausible soever it might be, if they 
find it, as this was, an object of the people’s unconquer¬ 
able aversion? What rendered this unpopular measure the 
more impolitic, was the unseasonable juncture at which 
it was carried into execution, that is, at the« eve of a 
general election for a new Parliament, when a minister 
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ought carefully to avoid every step which may give um- ^ap. 

brage to the body of the people. The Earl of Eg-1, who 

argued against the bill with equal powor and*vivacity, in 
describing the effect it might have upon that occasion, 

“ I am amazed (said he) that this considbraticfti makes no 
impression. When that day, which is not far off, shall 
arrive, I shall not fear to set my foot upon any ground 
of ejection in the kingdom, in opposition to any one man 
among you, or any new Christian, who .has voted or ap¬ 
peared in favour of this naturalization. 

Another bill, transmitted from the Upper House, met Marriage 
with a reception equally unfavourable among the Cj)m- 
mons, though it was sustained on the shoulders of the 
majority, and thus forced its way to the throjie, where it 
obtained the royal approbation. The practice of solemniz¬ 
ing clandestine marriages, so prejudicial to the J)cace^)f 
families, and so often productive of misery to the parties 
themselves thus united, was an evil that prevailed to such 
a degree as claimed tlie attention of the legislature. The 
sons and daughters of great and opulent families, before 
they had acquired knowledge and experience, of attained 
to the years of discretion, were every day seduced in their 
affections, and inveigled into matches big with infamy 
and ruin; and these were greatly facilitated by the op¬ 
portunities that occurredpf being united instantaneously 
by the ceremony of marriage, in the first transport of 
passion, before the destined,victim had time to cool or 
deliberate on the subject. For^this pernicious purpose, 
there was a band of profligate nliscyeants, tli^ refuse of 
the clergy, dead to every sentiment of virtue,'abandoned 
to all sense of decency and decorum, for the most part 
prisoners for debt or delinquency^ hnd indeed the very 
outcasts of human society, who hovered about the verge 
of the fleet-prison to intercept customers, plying like 
porters for employment, and performed the ceremony of 
marriage without licence or question, in cellars, garrets, 
or alehouses, to the scandal of religion, and* the disgrace 
of that order which ^hey professed. The ease with which 
this ecclesiastical sanction was*cfbtained, and the vicious 
disposition of those wretches, open to the practices of 
fraud and corruption, were productive of polygamy, indi¬ 
gence, conjugal infidelity, prostitution, and every curse 

VOL. in. H 
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ci^P. that could embitter the married state. A remarkable 
>—I-' dfee of this nature having fallen under the cognizance of 
ther Peers,pin an^ appeal from an inferior tribunal, that 
House ordered the judges to prepare a new bill for pre¬ 
venting such abdses; and one was accordingly framed, 
under the auspices of Lord Hardwipke, at that time Lord 
High Chancellor of England. In order to anticipate the 
bad effects of clandestine marriages, this new statute 
enacted, that tl^e banns should be regularly publislied, 
three successive Sundays, in the church of the parish 
where the parties dwell: that no licence should be granted 
to fnarry in any place, where one bf the parties has not 
dwelt at least a month, except a special licence by the 
archbishop : that if any marriage should be solemnized 
in any other place than a church or a chapel, without a 
special ^licence; or in a public chapel, without having 
published tfie banns, or obtained a licence of some person 
properly qualified, the marriage should be void, and the 
person who solemnized it transported for seven years: 
that marriages, by Hcence, of parties under age, without 
consent Of parent or guardian should be null and void, 
unless the party under age be a widow, and the parent 
refusing consent a widow married again: that when the 
consent of a mother or guardian is refused from caprice, 
or such parent or guardian be non compos mentis, or be¬ 
yond sea, the minor should have recourse for relief to 
the Court of Chancery: t\iat no sdit should be com¬ 
menced to compel a celebration of marriage, upon pre¬ 
tence of §,ny contract": that all marriages should be 
solemnized before two witnesses, and an entry be made 
in a boolc kept for that purpose, whether it was by banns 
or licence, whether either of the parties was under age, 
or the marriage celebrated with the consent of parent or 
guardian; and^this entrj to be signed by the minister, 
the parties, and ‘the witnesses: that a false licence or 
certificate, or destroying register books, should be deemed 
felony, eith^ in principal or accessary, and punished with 
death. The bill, when first considered in the Lower 
House, gave rise to a variety of debates; in which the 
members appeared to be divided rather according to their 
real sentiments, than by the rules of any political distinc¬ 
tion ; for some principal servants of the government freely 
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differed in opinion from the minister, who countenanced cjiap. 
the bill; while, on the other hand, he was, on this occH- > . 

sion, supported by certain chiefs of tba opposition, and 1753. 
the disputes were maintained with extraordinary eager¬ 
ness and warmth. The principal objdlctionS imported, 
that such restrictions on marriage would damp the spirit 
of love and propagation; promote mercenary matches, 
to tljie ruin of domestic liappiness, as well as to the pre¬ 
judice of posterity and population; impede the circula¬ 
tion of property, by preserving the wealth of the kingdom 
among a kind of aristocracy of opulent families, who would 
always intermarry witliiii their own pale; subject the jToor 
to many inconveniences and extraordinary expense, from 
the nature of the forms to be* observed; ai^ throw an 
additional power into the hands of the chancellor. They 
affirmed, that no human power had a right ^o dissolve.a 
vow solemnly made in the sigl^t of heaven; and that, in 
proportion as the bill prevented clandestine marriages, it 
would encourage fornication and debauchery, insomuch 
as the parties restrained from indulging their mutual 
passions in an honourable manner, would be .tehipted to 
gratify them by stealth, at the hazard of their reputation. 

In a word, they foresaw a great number of evils in the 
train of this bill, which have not vet been realized. On 
the other side, its advocates endeavoured to refuj;e these 
arguments, and some of them spoke with great strength 
and precision. The bill uiyierw^ent a*great number of 
alterations and amendments; which were not effected 
without violent contest and altercation. At length, how¬ 
ever, it w^as floated through both Houses on *th^ tide of 
a great majority, and steered into the safe harbyur of 
royal, approbation. Certain it is, th’e abuse of clandes¬ 
tine marriage might have been removed upon mfich easier 
terms than those imposed upon, the subject by this bill, 
which, after all, hath been found ineffeuiiual, as it may be 
easily eluded by a sh8rt voyage to the continent, or a 
moderate journey to North Britain, where? the indisso¬ 
luble knot maybe ti^d without^ ^ruple or interruption. 

Over and above these new statutes, there were some peUbera- 
other subjects which occasionally emploj^ed the attention cerni]J^”the 
of the Commons; such as the state of the British sugar sugarcoio- 
colonies, which was considered, in consequence of petir 

h2 
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CH^. tions presented by the sugar-refiners and grocers of Lon- 
1 . dx)n, Westminster, and Bristol, complaining of the ex- 

1753 orlxitant price demanded and given for sugars imported 
from Jamaica; desiring that the proprietors of land in 
Jamaica might be obliged to cultivate greater quantities 
of ground for raising sugar-canes, <or that they (the peti¬ 
tioners) ipight have leave to import muscovado sugars 
from other countries, when the- price of those impqrted 
from Jamaica should exceed a certain mte. This remon¬ 
strance was taken into consideration by a committee of 
the whole House*; and a great number of evidences and 
pajJers being examined, they resolved, that the peopling 
of Jamaica with white inhabitants, and cultivating the 
lands thereof, would be'the most jiroper measure for 
securing that island, and increasing the trade and navi¬ 
gation between it and Great Britain, and other parts of 
his majecty’s dominionsthat the endeavours hitherto 
used by the legislature of Jamaica to increase the number 
of white inhabitants, and enforce the cultivation of lands, 
in the manner that plight best conduce to the security and 
defence of.that island, had not been effectual for these 
purposes. The House ordered a bill to be founded on 
these resolutions; but this was postponed, until the 
ministry should receive more full information touching 
the true state of that island. , The planters of Jamaica 
laboured under many grievances and hardships, from 
divers heavy imp'bsitions and restrictions; and a detail of 
these *were transmitted hi a representation to his majesty, 
which was, referred to Ihe consideration of the commis¬ 
sioners of’ trade and plantations. The cause of the 
planters was defended vigorously, and managed in the 
House of Commons*by AldermanBeckford, a gentleman 
of vast possessions in the island of Jamaica, who perfectly 
well understoocl, and strenuously supported, the^interest 
, of that his natiye'-cduntry. 

Fate of the* Abortive also proved the attempt to establish a law 
roister- j^ggping dn annual register of marriages, births, deaths, 
the individuals who recpiyed alms, find the total number 
of people in Great Britain. A bill for this purpose was 
presented by Mr. Potter, a gentleman of pregnant parts 
and spirited elocution; who, enumerating the advantages 
of such a Jair, observed, that it would ascertain the number 
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of the people, and the collective strength of the nation; 
consequently, point out those places where there is*a 
defect or excess of population, and ceatainl})* determine 
whether a general naturalization would be advantageous 
or prejudicial to the community; that*it wduld decide 
what number of men .might, on any sudden emergency, 
be levied for the defence of the kingdom ; and whether 
thejiation is gainer or loser by sending its natives to 
settle, and our troops to defend, distant colonies; that it 
would be the means of establishing a local administra¬ 
tion of civil government, or a police upon certain fixed 
principles, the want of*which hatft been long a reproach 
to the natioii, a security to vice, and an encouragement 
to idleness; that in many cases where all oth^r evidence 
is wanting, it would enable suitors to recover their rights 
in courts of justice, facilitate an equal and equitable as¬ 
sessment in raising the presenj taxes, and layiwg future 
impositions; specify the lineal descents, relations, and 
alliances of families; lighten the intolerable burdens in¬ 
curred by the public, from innuiyerable and absurd 
regulations relating to the poor; provide for.them by a 
more equal exertion of humanity, and effectually screen 
them from all risk of perishing by hunger, cold, cruelty, 
and oppression. Whether such a law would have 
answered the sanguine expectations of its patron, we 
shall not pretend to determine; though, in our opinion, 
it must have been attendee^ with verjT salutary conse- 
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quences, particularly in restraining the hand of robbery 
and violence, in detecting fraud, bridling the fqfocity of a 
licentious people, and establishing a happy 'sygtem of 
order and subordination. • At first the bill met, with 
little opposition, except from Mr. '^h'ornton, member for 
the city of York, who inveighed against^ it with great 
fervour, |is a measure that savoured of French policy, to 
which the English nation ever had the’qtmost aversion. 
He affirmed, that the method in which it was proposed 
this register should be kept would furnish thh enemies of 


Great Britain with continual qpportunitieg^ of knowing 
the strength or weakness of the nation; that it would 


empower an ill-designing minister to execute any scheme 
subversive of public liberty, invest parish and petty officers 
of the peace with exorbitant powers, and cost the nation 
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above fifty thousand pounds a year to carry the scheme 
into execution. These arguments, which we apprehend 
are • extremely frivolous and inconclusive, had great 
weight with a considerable number, who joined in the 
opposition, ‘while* the ministry stood neutral. Neverthe¬ 
less, after having undergone some amendments, it was 
conveyed to the Lords, by whom it was, at the second 
reading, thrown out, as a scheme of very dangerous j:en- 
dency. The legislature of Great Britain have, on some 
occasions, been more startled at the distant shadow of a 
bare possibility, <than at the real approach of the most 
dangerous innovation. ‘ 

From the usual deliberations cn civil and commercial 
concerns, t)ie attention of the Parliament, which had 
seldom or never turned upon literary avocations, was called 
off by an extraordinary subject of this nature. Sir Hans 
Sloane, the celebrated physician and naturalist, well 
known through all the civilized countries of Europe for 
his ample collection of rarities, culled from the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, as w^ell as of antiquities 
and curiosities of art, had directed, in his last Avill, that 
his valuable museum, together with his numerous library, 
should be offered to the Parliament, for the use of the 
public, in consideration of their paying a certain sum, 
in compensation, to his heirs. Jlis terms were embraced 
by the Commons,^ who agreed to pay tw^enty thousand 
pounds for the wltole, supposed to be w^orth four times that 
sum; ^nd a bill was prepared for purchasing this museum, 
together wiith the liarleian collection of manuscripts, so 
denominated from its founder, Robert Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, Lord High Treasurer ef England, and now offered 
to the public by his daughter, the Duchess of Portland. 
It wm proposed that these purchases should be joined to 
the famous Cottonian library, and a suitable repository 
provided for thqn\ and the king’s library, which had long 
lain neglected and exposed to the injuries of the weather 
Ml the old * dormitory at Westminster. Accordingly, 
trustees and governors, ^epnsisting qf the most eminent 
persons of the kingdom, were appointed, and regulations 
established for the management of this noble museum, 
which was deposited in Montagu-house, one of«the most 
maguiliceiit edifices iii England, where it is subjected, 
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without reserve, to the view of the public, under certain chap. 
necessary restrictions, and exhibits a glorious monum^t . 
of national taste and liberality ^ In ^he baginning of 
June the session of ParJiament was closed by his majesty, 
who mentioned nothing particular in hte speech, but that 
the state of foreign affairs had suffered no alteration since 
their meeting. 

The genius of the English people is perhaps incom-story of 
patil)le with a state of perfect tranquillity; if it is not 
ruffled by foreign provocations, or agitated by unpopular 
measures of domestic administration, it will undergo tem¬ 
porary fermentations from the turbulent ingredient^ in¬ 
herent in its own constitution. Tumults are excited, 
and factions kindled into rage, and inveteracy, by inci¬ 
dents of the most frivolous nature. At this juncture the 
metropolis of England was divided and discompd^ed ip,a 
surprising manner, by a dispute in itself of so Uttle con¬ 
sequence to the community, tlTat it would*not deserve a 
place in a general history, if it did not serve to convey a 

characteristic idea of the English nation. In the be- 

• • • ® • 
ginning of the year an obscure damsel, of |pw degree, 

whose name was Elizabeth Canning, promulgated a 
report, which in a little time attracted the attention of 
the public. She affirmed, that on the first day of the 
new year, at night, she was seized under Bedlam-wall by 
two ruffians, who having stripped her of her upper ap¬ 
parel, secured her mouth w’i|h a gag, and threatened to 
murder her should she make the least noise ; that they 
conveyed her on foot about ten iftil^s, to a pjace called 
Enfield-wash, and brought her to the house of one Mrs. 

Wells, where she was pillaged of her stays ; and, because 
she refused to turn prostitute, confiited in a cold. Samp, 
separate, and unfurnished apartmen*t; where she remained 

a whole^month, without any other sustenance than a few 

* • 

^ The library of Sir Hans Sloane consisted of above fifty thousand volumes, in¬ 
cluding about three hundred uiul fifty books of drawings, and three thousand five 
hundred and sixtt'en manuscripts, besides a multitude of prints. The museum 
comprehended an infinite number of medals, coins, urns, utensils, seals, cameos, 
intaglios, precious stones, vessuJs of agate aiidja|^)er, crystals, |pars, fossils, metals, 
minerals, ores, earths, sands, salts, bitumens, sulphurs, amber, ambergriso, tales, 
micui, testiicea, corals, sponges, echini, eehenites, asterifle, trochi, Crustacea, stelUe 
marines, fishes, birds, eggs, and nests, a ipers, serpents, quadtnpeds, insects, human 
calculi, Buato)pical preparations, seeds, gums, roots, dried plants, pictures, draw¬ 
ings, and mathematifial instruments. All these articles, with a short account of 
each, are specified in tliirty-eiglit volumes in folu), and eight in quarto. 
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CHAP, stale crusts of bread, and about a gallon of water; till at 
L . length she forced her way through a window, and ran 
1763, home to her mother’s house, almost naked, in the night 
of the twenty-ninth of January. This story, improbable 
and unsupported', operated so strongly on the passions of 
the people in the neighbourhood of, Aldermanbury, where 
Canning’s mother lived, and particularly among fanatics 
of all denominations, that they, raised voluntary contri¬ 
butions, with surprising eagerness, in order to bring the 
supposed delinquents to justice. Warrants were granted 
for apprehendingi Wells, who kept the house at Enfield- 
waSh, and her accomplfces, the serVant-maid, whose name 
was*^ Virtue Hall, and one Squires, an old gipsy-woman, 
which last was charged .by Canning of having robbed 
her of her stays. Wells, though acquitted of the felony, 
was pifaished as a bawd. Hall turned evidence for 
Canning,, but afterwards recanted. Squires, the gipsy, 
was convicted of the rolibery, though she produced un¬ 
doubted evidence to prove that she was at Abbotsbury 
in Dorsetshire that very night in which the felony was 
said to be committed, and Canning and her friends fell 
into divers contradictions during the course of the trial. 
By this time the prepossession of the common people in 
her favour had risen to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that 
the most palpable truths which appeared on the other 
side had no other effect than that of exasperating them 
to the most dangerous degree of rage and revenge. Some 
of the witnesses for Squires, though persons of unble¬ 
mished character, werd so intimidated, that they durst 
not enter the court; and those who had resolution enough 
to give ^evidence in her behalf, ran the risk of assas¬ 
sination from the vulgar that surrounded the place. On 
this occasion. Sir Crisp Gascoyne, Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don, behaved with that laudable courage and humanity 
which ought even t6 distinguish the chief magistrate of 
such a metropolis. Considering the improbability of the 
charge, the heat, partiality, and blind enthusiasm with 
which it was prosecuted, and being convinced of the old 
woman’s innocence by k great number of affidavits, vo¬ 
luntarily sent up from the country by persons of unques¬ 
tionable credit, he, in conjunction with some other worthy 
citizens, resolved to oppose the torrent of vulgar preju- 
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dice. Application was made to the throne for mercy: chap. 
the case was referred to the attorney and solicitor-generdl, 
who, having examined the evidences oi\ both^ides, n;p,de ,*753. 
their report in favour of Squires to the king and council; 
and this poor old creature was indulged with his majesty’s 
pardon. This affair jvas now swelled up into such a 
faction as divided the greater part of the kingdom, in¬ 
cluding the rich as well as the poor, the high *as well as 
the ^luinble. Pamphlets and pasquinades were published 
on both sides of the dispute, which became the general 
topic of conversation in all assemblies, ,and people of all 
ranks espoused one oi* other party with as much warfnth 
and animosity as had ever inflamed the whigs and tofies, 
even at the most rancorous period of their opposition. 
Subscriptions were opened, and large sums levied, on 
one side, to prosecute for perjury the persons oA whose 
evidence the pardon had been granted. (3njthe other 
hand, those who had interested themselves for the gipsy 
resolved to support her witnesses, and, if possible, detect 
the imposture of Canning. Bills of perjury w^ere preferred 
on both sides. The evidences for Squires wereitried and 
acquitted : at first Canning absconded; but afterwards 
surrendered to take her trial, and being, after a long 
hearing, found guilty, was transported to the British 
colonies. The zeal of her friends, however, seemed to 
be inflamed by her conviction; and thSse who carried on 
the prosecution against her were insiiked, even to the 
danger of their lives. They supplied her with necegsaries 
of all sorts, paid for her transportatmn in a private ship, 
where she enjoyed all the comforts and conveniences 
that could be afforded in *that situation, and furnished 
her with such recommendations as secured to her a very 
agreeable reception in New England. • 

Next to this very remarkable transactibn, the incident Execution 
that principally distinguished fliis year in England was ctmeiou., 
the execution of Dr. Archibald Cameron, a native of • 
North Britain, and brother to Cameron of Eochiel, chief 
of that numerous and warlike tribe, who had taken the 
field with the prince-pretender! *After the* battle of Cul- 
loden, where he was dangerously wounded, he found 
means ta escape to the continent. His brother, the 
doctor, had accompanied him in all his expeditions, though 
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CHAP, not in a military capacity, and was included with him in 
. . the act of attainder passed against those who had been 

1753 ^ concerned in the; rebellion. Notwithstanding the immi¬ 
nent danger attending such an attempt, the doctor re¬ 
turned privately to Scotland, in order (as it was reported) 
to recover a sura of money belonging to the pretender, 
which had been embezzled by his adherents in that 
country. 'Whatever may have .been his inducement to 
revisit his native country under such a predicament, 
certain it is, he wjis discovered, apprehended, conducted 
to London, confined in the Tower, examined by the privy- 
coulncil, and produced* in the cotirt of King’s Bench, 
where his identity being prpved by several witnesses, he 
received sentence of death, and was executed at Tyburn. 
The terror and resentment of the people, occasioned by 
the reb6llion, liaving by this time subsided, their humane 
passions di<f not fail to operate in favour of this unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman: their'pity was mingled with esteem, 
arising from his personal character, which was altogether 
unblemished, and his deportment on this occasion, which 
they could not help admiring, as the standard of manly 
fortitude and decorum. The populace, though not very 
subject to tender emotions, Avere moved to compassion 
and even to tears, by his behaviour at the place of exe¬ 
cution; and manjr sincere well-wishers to the present 
establishment thought that the*sacrifice of this victim, at 
such a juncture, could not rpdound either to its honour 
or security. • 

Turawitsin The turbulcnt spirit, Vvhich is never totally extinguished 

partsofUje jslaiid, manifested itself in sundry tumults that 

kingdom, broke out in different parts of»South Britain. The price 
of provisions, and bl*ead in particular, being raised to an 
exorbitant rate, in consequence of an absurd exportation 
of corn, for the’sake of the bounty, a formidable ^body of 
colliers, and other labouring people, raised an insurrec¬ 
tion at Bristol, began to plunder the corn-vessels in the 
harbour, and* commit such outrages in the city, that the 
magistrates were oblige<J to have recourse to the military 
jK)wer. A troop of dragoons were sent to their assist¬ 
ance, and the insurgents were quelled, though not with¬ 
out some bloodshed. Commotions of' the same kind 
were excited in Yorkshire, Manchester, and several other 
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places in the northern counties. At Leeds, a defach- chap. 
ment of the king’s troops were obliged in their own d6- , 
fence to fire upon the rioters, eight (jr niiw of wljom J753. 
were killed on the spot; and, indeed, so little care had 
been taken to restrain the licentious 'insolence of the 
vulgar by proper lawjs and regulations, duly executed 
under the eye of civil magistracy, that a military power 
was/ound absolutely necessary to maintain the peace of 
the kingdom. 

The tranquillity of the continent was not endangered Disturb- 
by any new contest or disturbance; yet the breach be- 
tween the clergy and the Parliardent of Paris was e^ery 
day more and more widenedj^, and the people were pretty 
equally divided between superstition and a regard for 
civil liberty. The Parliament having caused divers eccle¬ 
siastics to be apprehended, for having refused tb adm^i- 
nister the sacraments to persons in extremity, who re¬ 
fused to subscribe to the bull l^nigenitus, all of them de¬ 
clared they acted according to the direction of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris. Application being made to this haughty 
prelate, bo treated the deputies of ^lie Parliament with 
the most supercilious contempt, and even seemed to brave 
the power and authority of that body. They, on the 
other hand, proceeded to take cognizance of the recusant 
clergy, until their sovereign ordered them to desist. Then 
they presented remonstrances to his majesty, reminding 
him of their privileges, and the duty* of their station, 
which obliged them to do justioe on all delinquents. In 
the mean time, they continued to j)erform their func¬ 
tions, and even commenced a prosecution against the 
Bishop of Orleans, whom tjiey sununoned to att&d their 
tribunal. Next day 4hey received from Versailles a 
/e^/re de cachet, accompanied by letters patent, command¬ 
ing them to suspend all prosecutions refuting to the re¬ 
fusal of the sacraments; and ordereddhe letters patent 
to be registered. Instead of obeying these commands, 
they presented new remonstrances, for answers to which 
they were referred to the king’s^former declarations. In 
consequence of this intimation, they had spirit enough 
to resolve, “ that whereas certain evil-minded persons had 
prevented truth from reaching the throne, the chambers 
remained assembled, and all other business should be sus- 
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CHAP, penned.” The affair was now become very serious. His 
nfejesty, by fresh letters patent, renewed his orders, and 
commanded them to proceed with their ordinary business, 
on pain of incurring his displeasure. They forthwith 
came to anothel resolution, importing, that they could 
not obey this injunction without a breach of their duty 
and their oath. Next day kttres de cachet were issued, 
banishing lo different parts of the kingdom all the mem¬ 
bers, except those of the great chamber, which the court 
did not find more tractable than their brethren. They 
forthwith resolved to abide by the two resolutions men¬ 
tioned above; and, as an instance'of their unshaken for¬ 
titude, ordered an ecclesiastic to be taken into custody 
for refusing the saemments. This spirited measure in¬ 
volved them in the fate of the rest; for they were also 
exiled from Paris, the citizens of which did not fail to 
extol their conduct with the loudest encomiums, and at 
the same time to express their resentment against the 
clergy, who could not stir abroad without being exposed 
to violence or insult. The example of the Parliament of 
Paris was followed by that of Rouen, which had courage 
enough to issue orders for apprehending the Bishop of 
Evreux, because he had refused to appearwhen summoned 
to their tribunal. Their decrees on this occasion being 
annulled by the king’s council of state, they presented a 
bold remonstrance, which, however, had no other effect 
than that of exasperating the ministry. A grand depu- 
tationrbeing ordered to attend the king, they were com¬ 
manded to desist from fntermeddling in disputes relating 
to the refusal of the sacraments, and to register this in¬ 
junction'. At their return they had recourse to a new 
remonstrance; and ctoe of their principal counsellors, who 
had spoken freely in the debates on this subject, was ar¬ 
rested by a party of dragoons, who carried him prisoner 
to the castle of Dourlens. In a word, the body of the 
people declared for the Parliament, in opposition to eccle¬ 
siastical tyranny; and, had they not been overawed by a 
formidable standing army, would certainly have taken up 
arms in defence of their liberties; while the monarch 
weakly suffered .himself to be governed by priestly delu¬ 
sions; and, secure in his military appointment, seemed 
to set the rest of his subjects at defiance. Apprehensive, 
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however, that these disputes would put an entire stop to 
the administration of justice, he, by letters patent, esta¬ 
blished a royal chamber for the prosecution otf suits eivil 
and criminal, which was opened with a solemn mass per¬ 
formed in the queen’s chapel at the I?ouvrd*, where all 
the members assisted. On this occasion another diffi¬ 
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culty occurred. The letters patent, constitutin|r this new 
coui;t, ought to have been registered by the Parliament, 
which was now no more. To remedy tliis defect, appli¬ 
cation was made to the inferior court of the Chatelet; 
wdiich refusing to register them, one of*its members was 
committed to the Bastile, and another absconded. Tntyni- 
datcd by this exertion of despotic power, they allow^ed 
the king’s officers to enter the ‘letters in theij* registers; 
but afterwards adopted more vigorous resolutions. The 
lieutenant-civil appearing in their court, al^ the coun¬ 
sellors rose up and retired, leavjng him alone, aud on the 
table an arret, importing, that whereas the confinement 
of one of their members, the prosecution of another who 
durst not appear, and th^ present cajamities of the na¬ 
tion, gave them just apprehension for their own persons, 
they had. after mature deliberation, thought proper to 
retire. Thus a dangerous ferment was excited by the 
king’s espousing the cause of spiritual insolence and op¬ 
pression against the general voice of his people, ^nd the 
plainest dictates of reason and common sense. 

The property of East Frie^peland continued still to bo Procoed- 
the source of contention between the Electors of Bran-‘J’® 
denburgh and Hanover. The interests of hisi, Britannic to East 
majesty being pow^erfully supported by the House^of Aus- 
tria, the minister of that pewer at the diet proposed, that 
the affair should be taken into immediate consideration. 

He was seconded by the minister of Brunswick * but the 
envoy fcom Brandenburgh, having protested in form 
against this procedure, withdrew from thp assembly, and 
the Brunswick minister made a counter protestation, 
after w^hich he also retired. Then a motion being made^ 
that this dispute should be referred to tlje decision of 
the Aulic council at Vienna, it was carried in the affir¬ 
mative by a majority of fourteen voices.* His Prussian 
majesty’s final declaration with regard to this affair Avas 
afterwards presented to the diet, and answered in the 
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CH^. sequel by a memorial from bis Britannic majesty as 
Elector of Hanover. Some other petty disputes like- 
17&9. happened between the regency of Hanover and the 
city of Munster; and the former claiming some baili- 
' wicks in the territories of Bremen, sequestered certain 
revenues belonging to this city, in Stade and Ferden, 

' till these claims should be satisfied. 

Treaty be- The court of Vienna having dropped for the pre-sent 
Surt^of^^ the scheme for electing a king of the Romans, concluded 
Vienna and a Very extraordinary treaty with the Duke of Modena, 
Modena! Stipulating, that his serene highness should be appointed 
perpetual governor of the duchy of Milan, with a salary 
of ninety thousand florins, on condition that he should 
maintain a body of four thousand men, to be at the dis¬ 
posal of the empress-queen; that her imperial majesty 
should have a right to place garrisons in the citadels of 
Mirando^.a and Reggio, as well as in the castle of Massa 
Carrara; that the Archduke Peter Leopold, third son of 
their imperial majesties, should espouse the daughter of 
the hereditary Prince of Modena, by the heiress of Massa 
Carrara; and in case of her dying without heirs male, 
the estates of that house and the duchy of Mirandola 
should devolve to the archduke; but in case of her hav¬ 
ing male issue, that she should enjoy the principality of 
Fermia, and other possessions in Hungary, claimed by 
the Duke of Modena, for her fortune; finally, that on 
the extinction of the male branch of the house of Este, 
all the dominions of the Duke of Modena should de¬ 
volve to tlie House of'Austria. 

Confer- While 'the powers on the continent of Europe were 
re^peerto* thus employed in strengthening their respective inter- 
NovaScotia ests, and concerting pleasures for preventing any inter- 
broke up. j-uption 6 f the general tranquillity,matters were fast ripen¬ 
ing to a fresh rupture^ between the subjects of Great 
Britain and France, in different parts of North America. 
We have already observed that commissaries had been 
4 ippointed, ^d conferences opened at Paris, to determine 
the disputes, between ^tjie two crowms, relating to the 
boundaries of Nova Scotia; and we took notice in gene¬ 
ral of the little arts of evasion practised by the French 
commissaries, to darken and perplex the dispute, and 
elude the pretensions of his Britannic majesty. They 
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persisted in employing these arts of chicanery and cavil cgAP. 
with such perseverance, that the negotiation proved abor- 
tive, the conferences broke up, and every thfcg seemed *753. 
to portend approaching hostilities. But, before we pro¬ 
ceed to a detail of the incidents which'were*the imme¬ 
diate forerunners of the war, we will endeavour to con¬ 
vey a just idea of the dispute concerning Noya Scotia; 
whiqfi, we apprehend, is but imperfectly understood, 
though of the utmost importance to the interest of Great 
Britain. 

Nova Scotia, called by the French Acadia, lies between ifescrip- 
the forty-fourth and fiftieth degTces of north latitude, 
having New England and the Atlantic Ocean to the Scotia, 
south and south-west, and the river and gulf pf St. Law¬ 
rence to the north and north-east. The winter, which 
continues near seven months in this country, js intensely 
cold; and, without the intervention of any thing that can 
be called spring, it is immediately succeeded by a sum¬ 
mer, the heat of which is almost insupportable, but of no 
long continuance. The soil in generatis thin and barren, 
though some j)arts of it are said to be equal to the best 
land in England. The whole country is covered with a 
perpetual fog, even after the summer has commenced. 

It was first possessed by the French, before they made 
any establishment in Canada; who, by^dint of ipdustry 
and indefatigable perseverance, in struggling with many 
difficulties they necessarily Iqjboured under in the infancy 
of this settlement, subsisted tolerably well, and increased 
considerably, with very little assistfince fronj Europe; 
whilst we, even now, should lose the immense pxpense 
we have already been at io settle a colony there, and 
should see all our endeavours to tha^t*end defeated, if the 
support of the royal hand was withdrawn but fbr a mo¬ 
ment. f his country, by the possession of which an ene¬ 
my would be enabled greatly to annoy dU our other colo¬ 
nies, and, if in the hands of the French, would be of 
singular service both to their fishery and their sugar- 
islands, has frequently changed l^nds from the French 
to the English, and from the English back again to the 
French, till our right to it was finally settled by the 
twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, by which all the 
country included within the ancient limits of what was 
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ci^p. called Nova Scotia or Acadia was ceded to the English. 

I'his article was confirmed by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
175H. pel-ie; buP, for want of ascertaining distinctly what were 
the bounds intended to be fixed by the two nations with 
respect to this province, disputes arose, and commissaries, 
as we have observed, wore appointed by both sides, to 
adjust the litigation. 

Disputes The commissaries of the King of Great Britain^con- 
formed themselves to the rule laid down by the treaty 
itself, and assigned those as the ancient limits of this 
country which had always passed as such, from the Very 
earliest time of any certainty, down to the conclusion of 
the treaty; which the two crowns had frequently de¬ 
clared to be such, and which the French had often ad¬ 
mitted and allowed. These limits are, the southern bank 
of the river St. Lawencc to the north, and Pentagoet to 
the west-: the country situated between these boundaries 
is that wdiich the French received by the treaty of St. 
Germain’s, in the year one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two, under the general name of Acadia. Of this 
country, thus limited, they continued in possession from 
that period to the year one thousand six hundred and 
fifty-four, when a descent was made upon it, under the 
command of Colonel Sedgwick. That these were then 
the undisputed limits of Acadia, his Britannic majesty’s 
commissaries plainly proved, by a letter of Louis XIII. 
to the Sieurs Chamisay and La Tour, regulating their 
jurisdictions in Acadia 7 by the subsequent commissions 
of the French king to'’the same persons, as goveniors of 
Acadia^ in the sequel; and by that which was afterwards 
granj;ed to the Sieur Denys, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and fiftv-four; all of which extend the bounds 
of this tfountrv from the river St. Lawrence to Pentagoet 
and New En^and. That these were the noticpis of the 
French with respect to the ancient limits of this province 
was further confirmed by the demand made by the am- 
.bassador, in* the course of that same year, for the restitu¬ 
tion of the forts Pentagpet, St. John’s, and Port Royal, 
as forts situated in Acadia. In the year one thousand 
six hundred and sixtyytwo, upon the revival of the claim 
of France to the country of Acadia, which had been left 
undecided by the treaty of Westminster, the French am- 
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bassador, then at the court of London, assigned Pentagoet 
as the western, and the river St. Lawrence as the northerfi 
boundary of that country ; and alleged tiiie restitution of 
Acadia in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
two, and the possession taken by France* in ccfnsequence 
thereof, as well as the. continuation of that possession, 
with the same limits, to the year one thousand six hun- 
dred*and fifty-four, as proofs of the equity anS validity 
of the claim he then made; in which claim, and in the 
tnanner of supporting it, he was particularly approved of 
by the court, of France. The, same «ourt afterwards 
thought it so clear, upon former determinations, and her 
ow^ former possessions, that the true ancient boundaries 
of Acadia w’^ere Pentagoet to the west, and the river St. 
Lawrence to the north, tl^at she desired no specification 
of limits in the treaty of Breda, but was contented witji 
the restitution of Acadia, generally named; an(k upon a 
dispute which arose in the execution of this treaty, France 
re-asserted, and Great Britain, after some discussion, 
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agreed to the above-mentioned limits of Acadia; and 
France obtained possession of that country, sq bounded, 
under the treaty of Breda. The sense of France upon 
this subject, in the years one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-five, and one thousand six hundred and eighty- 
seven, was also clearly manifested, in the memorials de¬ 
livered at that time, by the French ambassador at the 
court of London, complainipg of som^ encroachments 
made by the English upon the coast of Acadia: he de¬ 
scribed the country as extending fro^p isle Perpee, which 
lies at the entrance of the river St. Lawreifce^ to St. 
Gorge’s island; and againi in a subsequent complaint, 
ml|ki by Mons. Barillon and Mons. de Bonrepaus to the 
court of Great Britain, against the judge of Pemaquid, 
for having seized -the effects of a French merchant at 
Pentagoet, which, said they, was situated in Acadia, as 
restored to France by the treaty of Breda, To explain 
the sense of France, touching the bounds eff Acadia in, 
the year one thousand seven hui^dred, the British com¬ 
missaries produced a proposal of the French ambassador, 
then residing in Great Britain, to restrain the limits of 
that courrtry tp the river St. George. They also in¬ 
stanced the surrender of Port Royal in the year one 
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thoiisand seven hundred and ten, in which Acadia is 
described with the same limits with which France had 
repeived H in the years one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two, and one thousand six hundred and sixty-seven. 
And further to ‘ascertain the sense of both crowns, even 
at the treaty of Utrecht itself, th^y produced the Queen 
of Great Britain’s instructions to her ambassadors in the 
year one'thousand seven hundred and eleven, in yhich 
they were directed to insist, “ That his most Christian 
majesty should quit all claim or title, by virtue of any 
former treaty, o*; otherwise, to the country called Nova 
Sdotia, and expressly to Port Royal, otherwise Annapolis 
Rdyal.” To these they added a manifest demonstration, 
founded on indisputable facts, pioving that the recital of 
the several sorts of right which France had ever pretended 
to this “Country, and the S])ecification of both terms, Acadia 
or Nova Scotia, were intended by Great Britain to ob¬ 
viate all doubts which had ever been made concerning 
the limits of Acadia, and to comprehend with more cer¬ 
tainty all that country which France had ever received 
as such‘s: finally, to specify what France considered as 
Acadia. During the treaty, they referred to the offers 
of that crown in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and twelve, in which she proposed to restrain the boundary 
of Acadia to the river St. George, as a departure from 
its real boundary', in case Great Britain would restore to 
her the possessitoh of that country. From all these facts 
it pl^.inly appears that Great Britain demanded nothing 
but what the fair construction of the words of the treaty 
of Utrech*?; necessarily implies; and that it is impossible 
for any^thing to have,more eWdent marks of candour and 
fairn'ess in it, than'the demand of the English on this 
occasion From the*variety of evidence brought in sup¬ 
port of this clAim, it evidently results, that the English 
commissaries assigned ho limits as the ancient limits of 
Acadia, but those which France herself determined to 
be such, in the year one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
two; and which she possessed, in consequence of that 
determination, till the year one thousand six hundred and 
fifty-four: that in one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
two France claimed, and received in one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-nine, the country which Great Britain 
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now claims as Acadia, restored to France by the treaty of chap. 
Breda under that general denomination; that Franc© 
never considered Acadia as having any Qther limits tl^an 
those which were assigned to it from the year one thou¬ 
sand six hundred and thirty-two, to th^ year •one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and ten; and that, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, she engaged to transfer that very same country 
as Acadia, which France «has always asserted *and pos¬ 
sessed, and Great Britain now claims a% such. Should 
the crown of France, therefore, be ever willing to decide 
what are the ancient limits of Acadia, by her own decla¬ 
rations so frequently nlade in like discussions upon the 
same point, by her possessions of this country for almost 
a century, and by her description of Acadia, during the 
negotiation of that very treaty upon which this doubt is 
raised, she cannot but admit the claim of Great Britain 
to be conformable to the trea^ of Utrecht, aiyi to the 
description of the country transferred to Oreat Britain 
by the twelfth article of that treaty. There is a con¬ 
sistency in the claim of the English, and a completeness 
in the evidence brought iii support of it, whicl| is seldom 
seen in discussions of this sort; for it rarely happens in 
disputes of such a nature between two crowns, that either 
of them can safely offer to have its pretensions decided 
by the known and repeated declarations, or the j)osses- 
sions of the other. To answer the force of this detail 
of conclusive historical facts,^and to gi\ti a new turn to 
the real question in dispute, the French commissaries, 
in their memorial, laid it down a^ a,distinction made by 
the treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient limits V)f Acadia, 
referred to by that treaty^ are different from any with 
which that country may have passed under the treaties 
of St. Germain’s and Breda; and then endeavoured to 
show, upon the testimonies of maps and liistorians, that 
Acadia and its limits were anciently confined to the 
south-eastern part of the peninsula. In support of this 
system, the French commissaries had recourse to ancient 
maps, and historians, who, as thejj asserted, had ever con¬ 
fined Acadia to the limits they*assigned. ^hey alleged, 
that those commissions of the French government over 
Acadia, which the English cited as evidence of the limits 

* i2 
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CHAP, the^ claimed, were given as commissions over Acadia and 
i the country around it, and not over Acadia only: that the 
'7^* wliole of ^he cquntry claimed by the English as Acadia 
could not possibly be supposed ever to be considered as 

r such, because nlany parts of that territory always did, and 
still do, preserve particular and .distinct names. They 
affirmed New France to be a province in itself; and 
argued that many parts of what we claim as Acadia can 
never have been in Acadia, because historians and the 
French commissions of government expressly place them 
in New France. They asserted that no evidence can be 
drawn of the opinion 6f any cro\^n, with respect to the 
liriiits of any country, fropi its declaration during the 
negotiation of a treaty; and in the end, relying upon 
maps and historians for the ancient limits of Acadia, they 
pretended that the express restitution of St. Germain’s 
and the^ possession taken by France in consequence of 
the treaty of^reda, after a long discussion of the limits 
and the declaration of France during the negotiation of 
the treaty of Utrecht, were foreign to the point in ques¬ 
tion. In refutation of these maxims, the English com¬ 
missaries proved, from an examination of the maps and 
historians cited by the French in support of their system, 
that if this question was to be decided upon the autho¬ 
rities which they themselves allowed to belong, and to 
be applicable to this discussion, the limits which they 
assigned were utterly inconsistent with the best maps of 
all countries, which aro authorities in point for almost 
every part of the clainf of Great Britain. They showed 
that the French historians, Champlain and Denys, and 
particulhrly this last, \yith his ^commission in the year one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-five, assigned the same 
northern and western limits to Acadia which they did ; 
and that Escarbot, another of their historians, ps far as 
any evidence can be drawn from his writings, agrees en¬ 
tirely with the former two. They observed, that all these 
evidences fail in with and confirm the better authorities 
of treaties, and the several transactions between the two 
crowns for near a century past; and that the French 
commissaries, by deviating from treaties, and the late 
proceedings of the two crowns, to ancient historians and 
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maps, only made a transition from an authentic to*an chap. 
insufficient sort of evidence, and led the English com- 
missaries into an inquiry, which prove<l that# both the 
proper and the improper, the regular and the foreign, 
evidence upon which this matter had beefl rested, equally 
confuted the limits alleged by the French commissaries 
as the ancient limits of Acadia. . 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ambitious Schemes of tub French in North Amf.rica.—Rise and Conduct op 
THE Ohio Company.—Letter from the Governor of Virginia to the French 
Commander at Riviere-au-B(EUf.—Perfidious Piuctices of the French in 
Nova Scotia,—Major Laurence defeats the French Neutrai,s.—British 
Ambassador at Paris amused with general Promises.—Session opened.— 
Supplies granted.—Repeal of the Act for naturalizing Jews.—Motion 
f<5r repealing a former Act favourable to the Jews.—Ea.st India Mutiny- 

Bill.—Case OF Le-. — Session closed. — Death of Mr. Pelham.— 

Change in the Ministry.—New Parliament assembled and prorogued.— 
Disputes in the Irish Parliament.—Transactions in the East Indies.— 
Accoui^f of the English Settlements on tub Malabar and Coromandf.l 
Coasts.—Dispute about the Government of A root.—Mahommed Ali Khan 
SUPPORTED by the ENGLISH.—Mr. ClIVE TAKES ArCOT.—AnD DEFF,ATS THE 

Enemy in the Plains of Arani, and at Koveripauk.—He reduces three 
Forts, and takes M. d’Antkuil.—Chunda Saib taken and put to Death, and 
I lls Army routed.—Convention between the East India Companies of Eng¬ 
land ANp France.—General View of the Brutsii Colonies in North 
America.—New England and New York.—New Jersey.—Pennsylvania.— 
Maryland.—Virginia.—The two Carolinas.—Georgia.—The French sur¬ 
prise Logs Tow'N, on the Ohio.—Conference with the Indians at Albany. 
—Colonel Washington defeated and taken by the French on the Ohio.— 
Divisions among the British Colonies.—The hereditary Prince of IIesse- 
Cassel professes the Roman Catholic Religion.—Parliament of Paris re¬ 
called FROM Exile.—Affairs of Spain and Portugal.—Session opened.— 
Supplies granted.-vJDill in behalf of Chelsea Pensioners.—Oxforikshire 
Election.—Message from the Kino to the House of Commons.—Court of 
Versailles amuses the EnglibA Ministry,—Session closed. 


CHAP. While the British ministry depended upon the success 
xxiii. Qf tiie conferences between the commissaries of the tw'o 
1753. crowns at Paris, thb French were actually employed in 
Mhcmes'of oxccuting tlicir plans of encroachment upon the British 
^ NorSi*^^ colonies in North America. Their scheme was to en- 
America. gross the whole fur-trade of that continent; and they 
had already made great progress in extending a chain of 
forts connecting their settlements on the river Mississippi 
with their possessions ip Canada, along the great lakes of 
Erie and Ontario, whicli last issues into the river St. 
Lawrence. By these means they hoped to exclude the 
English from all communication and traffic'with the 
Indian nations, even those that lay contiguous to the 
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British settlements, and confine them within a lin^ of chap. 
their drawing, beyond wliich they should neither extend . . 

their trade nor plantations. Their comnjerciaLspirit (Jid 
not keep pace with the gigantic strides of their ambition: 
they could not supply all those Indians*with -the neces¬ 
saries they w^anted, so that many of the natives had re¬ 
course to the English settlements; and this commerce 
produced a connexion, in consequence of wdiich the 
British adventurers ventured to travel .with merchan¬ 
dise as far as the banks of the river Ohio, that runs into 
the Mississippi, a great way on the other side of the 
Apalachian mountains, beyond wdifcli none of our colonfcts 
had ever attempted to penetrate. The tract of counVy 
lying along the Ohio is so fertile, pleasant, and inviting, 
and the Indians, called Twiglitees, who inhabit those 
delightful plains, were so well disposed towards^ close 
alliance with the English, that, as far back as J^he year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixteen, Mr. Spotswood, 
governor of Virginia, proposed a plan for erecting a com¬ 
pany to settle such lands upon this ^river as should be 
ceded to them by treaty with the natives; the de¬ 
sign was at that time frustrated, partly by the indolence 
and timidity of the British ministry, who w^ere afraid of 
giving umbrage to the French, and partly by the jealousies 
and divisions subsisting between the different colonies of 
Great Britain. The very same circumstances * encou¬ 
raged the French to proceed in their^project of inva¬ 
sion. At length they penetrated from the batiks of 
the river St. Lawrence across lakb Qhamplain. and upon 
the territory of New York built wdth impunity, and, in¬ 
deed, without opposition, 4 he fort of Crowm Pbint, the 
most insolent and dangerous encroachment that they had 
hitherto carried into execution. • 

Governor Spotsw'ood’s scheme for an *Ohio company Rise and 
was revived immediately after tlie peaee^ of Aix-la-Cha- tb” oihio^^ 
pelle, when certain merchants of London, who traded to conrpany.* 
Maryland and Virginia, petitioned the government o^i 
this subject, and were indulged ^ot only with a grant of 
a great tract of ground to the southward of Pennsylvania, 
which they promised to settle, but also with an exclusive 
privilege'’of trading with the Indians on the banks of the 
river Ohio. This design no sooner transpired than the 
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CHAP, FreSich governor of Canada took the alarm, and wrote 
^ xxni. letters to the governors of New York and Pennsylvania, 
giying them to, understand that, as the English inland 
traders bad encroached on the French territories and 
privileges,*by tr&,ding with the Indians under the protec¬ 
tion of his sovereign, he would seize them wherever they 
could be found, if they did not immediately desist from 
that illicit practice. No regard being paid to this .inti¬ 
mation, he next year caused three British traders to be 
arrested. Their effects were confiscated, and they them¬ 
selves conveyed ,to Quebec, from whence they were sent 
pri'Soners to Rochelle in France, and there detained in 
confinement. In this situ^ition they presented a remon¬ 
strance to the Earl of Albemarle, at that time Englisli 
ambassador at Paris, and he claiming them as British 
subjects, they were set at liberty. Although, in answer 
to his lordship’s memorial, the court of Versailles pro¬ 
mised to transmit orders to the French governors in 
America to use all their endeavours for preventing any 
disputes that might have a tendency to alter the good 
correspondence established between the two nations: in 
all probability the directions given w^ere seemingly the 
very reverse of these professions, for the French com¬ 
manders, partisans, and agents in America, took every 
step their busy genius could suggest to strengthen their 
own power, and "weaken the influence of the English, 
by embroiling them with the Indian nations. This task 
they found the more easy, as the natives had taken 
offence against the English, when they understood that 
their lands were given away without their knowledge, 
and thsit there was .a design to build forts in their 
counfry, without their consent and concurrence. In¬ 
deed tha person whom the new company employed to 
survey the baiiks of the Ohio concealed his dpsign so 
carefully, and behaved in other respects in such a dark 
mysterious manner, as could not fail to rouse the jealousy 
of a people naturally inquisitive, and very much addicted 
to suspicion. How the^ company proposed to settle this 
acquisition in^ despite of 'the native possessors it is not 
easy to conceive, and it is still more unaccountable that 
they should have neglected the natives, whose consent 
and assistance they might have procured at a very small 
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expense. Instead of acting such a fair, open, and hon*our- chap. 
able part, they sent a Mr. Gist to make a clandestine 
survey of the country, as far as the ^lls ofi the riji^er 
Ohio; and, as we have observed above, his conduct 
alarmed both the French and Indians. * The erection of 
this company was equally disagreeable to the separate 
traders of Virginia and Pennsylvania, who saw themselves 
on the eve of being deprived of a valuable branch of 
traffic, by the exclusive charter of a.monopoly; and 
therefore they employed their emissaries to foment the 
jealousy of the Indians. 

The French having in a manher commenced hdSti- Letterfrom 
litics against the English, amj actually built forts on*the tcruor of 
territories of the British allies.at Niagara, and on the 
lake Erie, Mr. Hamilton, governor of Pennsylvania, com- command 
muiiicated this intelligence to the Assembly of the pro- 
vince, and represented the necessity of erecting truck- au-Bcuuf, 
houses, or jdaces of strength and security# on the river 
Ohio, to which the traders might retire in case of insult 
or molestation. The proposal was approved, and money 
granted for the purpose, but the Assembly, could not 
agree about the manner in which they should be erected; 
and ill the mean time the French fortified themselves at 
leisure, and continued to harass the traders belonging to 
the British settlements. Repeated complaints of these 
encroachments and depredations being represented to 
Mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia,*’he, towards the 
latter end of this very year, sent Major Washington with 
a letter to the commanding officer of a fort which the 
French had built on the Riviere-au-Boeuf, which falls 
into the Ohio, not far from the lajvo Erie. In this letter 
Mr. Dinwiddie expressed his surmise that the French 
should build forts and make settlements on 1 ;be river 
Ohio, iq the western part of the colony of Virginia, be¬ 
longing to the crown of Great liritainf He complained 
of these encroachments, as well as of the injuries done to 
the subjects of Great Britain, in open violation of thela^v 
of nations, and of the treaties actually subsisting between 
the two crowns. He desired to* know by vvliose authority 
and instructions his Britannic majesty’s territories had 
been invu,dedj and required him to depart in peace, 
without further prosecuting a plan which must interrupt 
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CHAP, the fiarmony and good understanding which his majesty 
xxifi. desirous to continue and cultivate with the most 
^75% Christian king, a To this spirited intimation the officer 
replied, that it was not his province to specify the evi¬ 
dence, and demonstrate the right of the king his master 
to the lands situated on the river- Ohio; but he would 
transmit the letter to the Marquis du Quesnc, and act 
according to the answer he sliould receive from that 
nobleman. Jn the mean time, he said he did not think 
himself obliged to obey the summons of an English go¬ 
vernor ; that he 'Commanded the fort by virtue of an 
order from his general, to which he w^as determined to 
conform with all the precision and resolution of a good 
officer. Mj*. Dinwdddie expected no other reply, and 
therefore had projected a fort to be erected near the 
' fo/ks ot the river. The province undertook to defray 
the expense, and the stor^^s for that purpose were already 
provided; huts by some fatal oversight, the concurrence 
of the Indians was neither obtained nor solicited, and 
therefore they lookpd upon this measure wdth an evil 
eye, as a'manifest invasion of their property. 

extended their 
were not idle in 
the gulf of 8t. Lawrence, but seized every opportunity 
of distressing the English settlement of Nova Scotia. 
We have already observed, that the town of Halifax was 
no sooner built, ihan they sjnrited up the Indians of that 
neighbourhood to commit hostilities against the inha¬ 
bitants, sopac of wlii)m they murdered, and others they 
carried prisoners to Louisbourg, where they sold them for 
arms and ammunition,, the French pretending that they 
maintained this traffic from motives of pure compassion, 
in order to prevent the massacre of the English captives, 
whom, however, they did not set at liberty without ex¬ 
acting an exorbitant ransom. As these skulking parties 
of Indians w'ere generally directed and headed by French 
commanders, repeated complaints w^ere made to the 
governor of Louisbourg,who still answered, that his ju¬ 
risdiction did not extend over the Indians, and that their 
French conductors were chosen from the inhabitants of 
Annapolis, who thought proper to remain in that country 
after it was ceded to the English, and were, in fact, the 


Porfiyioua^ While the French thus industriously 
thrFrench eiicroachmeiits to the southward, they 
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subjects of Great Britain. Even while the conferences chap. 
were carried on for ascertaining the limits of Nova > . 

Scotia, the governor of Canada detached IM?. la Come, *7®®- 
with some regular troops, and a body of militia, to fortify 
a post on the bay of Chignecto, on pretence that this 
and a great part of the peninsula belonged to his govern¬ 
ment. The possession of this post not only gecured to 
the Indians of the continent a free entrance into the 
peninsula, and a safe retreat in case of pursuit; but also 
encouraged the French inhabitants of Annapolis to rise 
in open rebellion against the English government. 

In the spring of the year one Uiousand seven hundred Major Lau- 
and fifty. General Cornwallis, governor of Halifax, de- ^8*tho 
tached Major Laurence with a few men to ^duce them 
to obedience. At his approach they burned their towns 
to ashes, forsook their possessions, and threw themselves 
under the protection of M. la Cprne, who, thus reinforced, 
found himself at the head of fifteen hundred men, well 
provided with arms and ammunition. Major Laurence 
being unable to cope with him in th§ field, demanded an 
interview, at which he uesired to know for .wfiat cause 
the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia had shaken off 
their allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, and vio¬ 
lated the neutrality v/liich they had hitherto affected to 
profess. The hVeiich ofijeer, without,pretending to ac¬ 
count for their behaviour, gave him ^to understand, in 
general terms, that he had orders to defend his post, and 
these orders he was determined to obey. The English 
major, finding himself too weak ta attack ^heir united 
force,and havingno orders tocommitliostilities* against any 
but the Indians and their open abettors, returned tQ Hali¬ 
fax, without having bfeen able -to fulfil the purpose of his 
expedition. Immediately after his retrial, the French 
neutrals (so they were called) r^turi^ed to the habitations 
which they had abandoned; and, in ccftijunction with the 
Indians, renewed their depredations upon the inhabitants 
of Halifax, and its dependent settlements. The Eng¬ 
lish governor, justly incensed these oul^rages, and see¬ 
ing they w'ould neither submit to the English government 
themselves, nor allow others to enjoy it with tranquillity, 
resolved *to e^pel them effectually from the country tliey 
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CHAP. 80 ill deserved to possess. Major Laurence was again 
detached with a thousand men, transported by sea to 
1763. Chignecto,« wdiere he found the French and Indians en¬ 
trenched, in order to dispute his landing. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this oppositidn, he made a descent with a few com¬ 
panies, received and returned a smart fire, and rushing 
into their entrenchments, obliged them to fly ■with the 
utmost precipitation, leaving .a considerable number 
killed and wounded on the spot. The fugitives saved 
themselves by crossing a nver, on the farther bank of 
which La Corner-stood at the head of his troops, drawn 
up in order to receive them as friends and dependents. 
He "had by this time erected a fort, which he denomi¬ 
nated Beau Sejour; and now the English built another 
on the opposite side of the river, which w^as called after 
its founder St. Laurence. This being provided with a 
good garrison, served as a check upon the French, and in 
some measure restrained the incursions of their barba¬ 
rians. Not that it effectually answered this })ur})ose; for 
the Indians and neutrals still seized every op})ortunity 
of attacking the English in the interior parts of the pen¬ 
insula. In the course of the succeeding year they sur¬ 
prised the little town of Dartmouth, on the other side of 
Halifax-bay, where they killed and scalped a great num¬ 
ber of people, and carried off some prisoners. For these 
expeditions the French always supplied them with boats, 
canoes, arms, an?l ammunition; and indeed they wore 
conducted with such care^^and secrecy, that it was almost 
impossible to prevent their success. One sure remedy 
against the -sudden and stolen incursions of those savages 
might have been foui)d in tlie use of staunch hounds, 
which"would have ruti upon the foot, detected the skulk¬ 
ing parties of the Iiidians, and frustrated all their ambus¬ 
cades ; but this expedient, so easy and practicable, was 
never tried, though frequently recommended in public to 
■ the attention of the government, and the consideration 
of the colonists. The Indians continued to plunder and 
massacre the British subjects with impunity, and were 
countenanced by the French government in that coun¬ 
try, who now strengthened their lodgment on the neck 
of the peninsula with an additional fort, distinguished 
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by the name of Baye-verte; and built a third at the QPAp. 

mouth of St. John’s river, on the north side of the bay v_ . 

of Fundy. • • • 

All these previous steps to a rupture with England British am- 
were taken with great deliberation, whfle the commissa- arparis 
ries of both nations were disputing about the limits of amused 
the very country which they thus arrogantly, usuii)ed ; pi^®' 

and they proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the “^es. 
southward, without paying the least regard to the expos¬ 
tulations of the English governors, or to a memorial pre¬ 
sented at Versailles by the Earl ^of Albemarle, the Jiri- 
tish minister. He demanded that express orders should 
be sent to M de la Jonquiere, the commander for the 
French in America, to desist from violence ^against the 
British subjects in that country; that the fort of Niagara 
should be immediately razed: that the subjects of Great 
Britain, who had been made jyisoners, should be set at 
liberty, and indemnified for the losses they had sustained ; 
and that the persons who had committed these excesses 
should be punished in an exemplary manner. True it 
is, six Englishmen, whom they had unjustly taken, were 
immediately dismissed; and the ambassador amused 
with general promises of sending such instructions to the 
French governor in America, as should anticipate any 
cause of complaint for tlip future; buf, far fron\ having 
any intention to jierform these proniises, the court of 
Versailles, without all doubj;, exhorted*La Jonquiere to 
j)roceedin bringing its ambitious schemes to perfeetion. 

Every incident in America seenaed to prpgnosticate Session 
war when the session of Parliament was operieil, on the 
fifteenth day of November; yet kis majesty, on this oc¬ 
casion, told them, that the events, of the year had not 
made it necessary for him to offer any thing in particular to 
their consideration relating to foreigq affairs. He even de¬ 
clared, that the continuance of the public tranquillity, 
and the general state of Europe, remained upon the same 
footing as when they last parted; and assured them of 
his steadiness in pursuing the qiost effectual measures to 
preserve to his people the blessings of peace. He ex¬ 
pressed uncommon concern, that the htorrid crimes of 
robbery ahd o{ murder were of late rather increased than 
diminished, and earnestly recommended this important 
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CH^. object to tlieir serious attention. Affectionate addresses 
were presented by botb Houses in answer to this ha- 
1759. rangue ; aud, what was very remarkable, they were pro¬ 
posed and passed without question or debate. 

Supplies The Common^ continued the same number of seamen 
granted, land-forces for the ensuing -year, which had been 

granted in the last session, and made suitable provision 
for all the exigencies of the state. The w’hole supply 
amounted to twa millions seven hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixteen pounds, ten shillings, 
and two pence, to be raised by a land-tax of two shillings 
in the pound, a malt-ta*x, a continuation of certain duties 
on wine, vinegar, cider, and beer imported, a sum taken 
from the sinking-fund, and the overplus of certain grants, 
funds, and duties. The provisions made considerably ex¬ 
ceeded 'the grants: but this excess was chargeable with 
the interest of what should be borrowed upon the credit 
of the land op malt-tax, there being a clause of credit in 
both, as also with the deficiency (if any should happen) 
in the sums they w’^re computed to produce. The House 
agreed to all these resolutions almost unanimously; in¬ 
deed, no oi)position was made to any of them, but that 
for continuing the same number of land-forces, wdiich 
was carried by a great majority. 

Rfpeai of The act permitting Jews to be naturalized, which had, 
tiie act f..r (lurinof the last session, triumT)hed over such an obstinate 
ing Jews, oppositioii, was Dy tliis time^ become the subject of na- 
tionah horror and execration. Every part of the king¬ 
dom resounded with the reproach of the ministry who 
had euforefed such an odious measure; and the two bro¬ 
thers,^ wtio engrossed the greater part of the administra¬ 
tion, trembled at the'pyospect of wdiat this clamour might 
produce hi the general election, this being the last session 
of the present rarliament. So eager were the qiinisters 
to annul this unpopular measure, that, immediately after 
the peers had agreed to the nature and form of an ad¬ 
dress to his ^majesty, the Duke of Newcastle, with that 
precipitation ^o peculiar^to his character, poured forth 
an abrupt harangue in that House, importing, that the 
disaffected had made a handle of the act passed last ses¬ 
sion in favour of the Jews, to raise disqon tents among 
many of his majesty’s good subjects; and as the act was 
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in itself of little importance, he was of opinion it ought chap. 
to be repealed; for this purpose he presented a bill ready 
framed, which was read and committed, thouglf not wkh- 
out some debate. The naturalization bill, now devoted 
as a sacrifice to the resentment of the peoplej contained * 
a clause disabling all naturalized Jews from purchasing, 
inheriting, or receiving any advowson or presentation, or 
right to any ecclesiastical" benefice or promotion, school, 
hospital, or donative ; and by the first draft of the bill, 
which his grace now presented, it was intended that this 
clause should not be repealed. It was tiie opinion, how¬ 
ever, of the majority, 'that such a clause standing uijre- 
pealed might imply that the Jews, by being thus ex¬ 
pressly excluded from the possession of any ecclesiastical 
right of presentation, would be considered as having the 
power and privilege of purchasing and inheriting any lay 
proi)erty in the kingdom. Op this consideration an 
amendment was made in the bill, the clause in question 
was left out, and the whole act of naturalization repealed 
without exception Though the Lords in general con¬ 
curred in the expediency of the repeal, it w'as ’opposed 
by some few, as too great a sacrifice to the idle and un¬ 
founded clamours of the multitude; and upon this side 
of the debate a great power of elocution was displayed 
by Earl Temple, (who had lately succeeded to tips title 
on the death of his mother,) a nobleman of distinguished 
abilities, and the most amiabje disposition, frank, liberal, 
humane, and zealously attached to the interest and honour 
of his country. In the Lower fiouse, the mpmbers of 
both parties seemed to vie with each other in deiponstra- 
tions of aversion to this unpopular act. On the ver}^ first 
day of the session, immediately af1;pf the motion for an 
address to his majesty. Sir James Dashwoyd, an'eminent 
leader iq the opposition, gave the Qommons to under¬ 
stand, that he had a motion of very grdat importance to 
make, which would require the attention of every mem¬ 
ber, as soon as the motion for the address should be dis- 

^ The reverend bench of bishop.^ bad, with a laudable spirit of Christian meek¬ 
ness and philanthropy, generally approved of the indulgence granted to their 
Hebrew brethren ; and now they acquiesced in tlie proposed I'epeal with the same 
passive discretion, though* one of the|j|iumber contended for the saving clause 
which the Duke of N-|r— had recommended* 
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CHAP, cussed; he therefore desired they would not quit the 

xxiii. until he should have an opportunity to explain 

176J*. proposal. Accordingly, they had no sooner agreed 
to the motion for an address of*thanks to his majesty,, 
than he stood up again; and having expatiated upon the 
just and general indignation which the act of the preced¬ 
ing session, in favour of the Jews, had raised among the 
people, he moved to order that the House should be 
called over on Tuesday the fourth day of December, for 
taking that act into consideration; but being given to 
unfierstand, that it was not usual to appoint a call of the 
House for any particular purpose, he agreed that the 
motion should be general. It was seconded by Lord 
Parker, his opposite in* political interests; the House 
agreed to it without opposition, and the call was ordered 
a<ccordingly. They were anticipated, however, by the 
Lords, \’flio framed and transmitted to them a bill on the 
same subject,'to the purport of which the Commons made 
no objection; for every member, having the fear of the 
general election before his eyes, carefully avoided every 
oxpressioff which could give umbrage to his constituents; 
but violent opposition was made to the preamble, which 
ran in the following strain: “ Whereas an act of Parlia- 
nient w'as made and passed in the tw^enty-fifth year of 
his majesty’s reign, entitled ‘ An Act to permit Persons 
])rofessing the Jewish Religion to be naturalized by Par¬ 
liament, and for other Purposes therein mentionedand 
wherfeas occasion has been taken, from the said act, to 
mise discontents and disquiets in the minds of his ma¬ 
jesty’s Fulqects, be it enacted,” &c. This introduction 
was considered as anninjust Reflection upon the body of 
the people in general and in particular upon those who 
had opposed tbe bill in the course of the preceding session. 
Sir Roger Newdigate therefore moved, that the expres¬ 
sion should be .vdried to this effect: “ Whereas great dis¬ 
contents and disquietudes had from the said act arisen.” 
<rhe consequence of this motion was an obstinate debate, 
in which it was support/id by the Earl of Egmont, and 
divers other able orators; but Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt 
were numbered among its opponents. The question being 
put for the proposed alteration, it was of course carried 
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in the negative: the hill, after the third reading, passed chap. 
nemine contradicente, and in due time obtained the royal , 
assent. * • • V53. 


Even this concession of the ministry did not allay the Motion for 
resentment of the people, and their apprehtJiisions ofJJ^er*art 
encroachment from the Jews. Another act still sub- favourable 
sisted, by virtue of which any person professing the 
.fewish religion might become a free denizen of Great 
Britain, after having resided seven years in any of his 


majesty’s colonics in America; and tl^is was now consi¬ 
dered as a law, having the same dangerous tendency, of 
which the other was now in a fair way of being con¬ 
victed. It was moved, therefore, in the Lower Hou*se, 


that part of this former act might be read ^ then the 
same member made a motion for an address to his ma¬ 


jesty, desiring that the House might have the peAisal o/ 
the lists transmitted from the American colonies to the 
commissioners for trade and plantations, containing the 
names of all such persons professing the Jewish religion as 

had entitled themselves to the benefit of the said act, since 

^ __ 

the year one thousand seven hundred and forty. * These 
lists were accordingly presented, and left upon the table 
for the jierusal of the members; but as this act contained 
no limitation of time within which the benefit of it should 


be claimed, and as this claim was attended with a good 
deal of trouble and some expense, very few persons had 
availed themselves of it in that period. Nevertheless, as 
a great number of Jews were already entitled to alaim 
this indulgence, and as it remainec\ an open channel 
through which Great Britain might be deluged with those 
people, all of whom the law would, hold as natural-born 
subjects, and their progeny as freed^ ft*om all the restric¬ 
tions contained in the act with respect to naturalized 
foreignerg, Lord Harley moved for leave tq bring in a 
bill to repeal so much of the said act as related to persons 
professing the Jewish religion, who should come to settle 
in any British colony after a certain time. The motion. 
was seconded by Sir James Dash wood, and gupported by 
the Earl of Egmont; but being found unequal to the in¬ 
terest and elocution of Mr. Pelham and*Mr. Pitt, was 
rejected by the ^lajority.' * 

The next object that claipied the attention of the 

VOL. III. K 
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CHAP. Coliimons was a bill for improving the regulations already 
made to prevent the spreading of a contagious distemper, 
1764. which raged an?ong the honied cattle in different parts 
mSiny”bm. of the kingdom. The last bill of this session that had 
r the good fortunb to succeed was brought in for punishing 
mutiny and desertion of officers and soldiers in the ser¬ 
vice of the East India Company, and for the punishment 
of offences committed in the East Indies and the isliind 
of St. Helena. . This being a measure of a very extra- 
ordinarv nature, all the members were ordered to attend 
the House on the day fixed for the second reading; at 
th'6 same time all charters, commissions, and authorities, 
by which any powers relative to a military jurisdiction, 
or the exercise of martial law, had been granted or de¬ 
rived from the crown to the said company, were sub¬ 
mitted' to the perusal of the members. The bill was by 
many considered as a dangerous extension of military 
power, to th#^ prejudice of the civil rights enjoyed by 
British subjects, and as such violently contested by the 
Earl of Egmont, Lord Strange, and Mr. Alderman Beck- 
ford. Thpir objections w^ere answered by the solicitor- 
general and Mr. Yorke. The bill, after some warm de¬ 
bates, being espoused by the ministry, was enacted into 
a law', and desjiatched to the East Indies by the first 
opportunity. 

Case of Some other ihotions were made, and petitions pre- 
' sented on diffei^eht subjects, which, as they miscarried, it 
will he unnecessary to particularize. It may not be amiss, 
however, to record an exemplary act of justice done by 
the Commons on a person belonging to a public office, 
whom fhey detected jn the practice of fraud and impo¬ 
sition. Notwdthstafiding the particular care taken in the 
last session to prevent the monopolizing of tickets in the 
state lottery, ^1 those precautions had been eluded in a 
scandalous manner* by certain individuals intrusted with 
the charge of delivering the tickets to the contributors, 
.according to the intent of the act, which expressly de¬ 
clared that not more tljan twenty should be sold to any 
one person, insteadofeonforming to these directions of the 
legislature, they and their friends engrossed great num¬ 
bers, sheltering themselves under a false list of feigned 
names fpr the purpose; by which means they not only 
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defeated the equitable intention of the Commons, but in 
some measure injured the public credit; inasmuch as 
their avarice had prompted them to ftubsci*ibe fof a 
greater number than they had cash to purchase, so that 
there was a deficiency in the first payment, wliich might 
have had a bad effect on the public affairs. These prac¬ 
tices were so flagrant and notorious as to attract the 
notice of the Lower House, where an inquiry was begun, 
and prosecuted with a spirit of real patpiotism, in oppo¬ 
sition to a scandalous cabal, who endeavoured with equal 
eagerness and perseverance to screen the delinque^jts. 
All their efforts, however, proved abortive; and a com¬ 
mittee, appointed to examine* particulars, agreed to se¬ 
veral severe resolutions against one Le-who had 

amassed a largo fortune by this and other kinds o/ pecu¬ 
lation. They voted him guilty of a breach of trust, ami 
a direct violation of the lottcry,act; and an address was 
presented to bis majesty, desiring he might be prosecuted 
by the attorney-general for these offences. lie was ac¬ 
cordingly sued in the cour^ of King’s^ Bench, and paid a 
fine of one thousand pounds, for having committed frauds 
by which he had gained forty times that sum; but he 
was treated with such gentleness as remarkably denoted 
the clemency of that tribunal. 
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The session ended in the beginning of April, when the Session 
king gave the Parliament to uuderstandj;hat he should 
say nothing at present on foreign affairs; but assured 
them of his fixed resolution to ^ert his whole po\fer in 
maintaining the general tranquillity, and adhering to 
such measures for that purpose as he had hitfie^to pur¬ 
sued in conjunction with his allies? He in very affec¬ 
tionate terms thanked^ both Houses for the repeated 
proofs they had given of their zealous attachm’ent and 
loyalty to his person and government. He enumerated 
the salutary measures they had taken foB lessening the 
national debt, and augmenting the public^ credit, ex¬ 
tending navigation and commerce, reforming the morals* 
of the people, and improving the regulatione of civil eco¬ 
nomy. He concluded with declaring, that he securely 
relied upon the loyalty and good affectioii of his people, 
and had no otli^r aim than their permanent happiness. 

In a little time after the close of this session they were 


.K 2 
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CHA<p. dissolved by proclamation, and new writs issued by the 
XXIII. chancellor for convoking a new Parliament. The 

175 L same ceremonies were practised with respect to the con¬ 
vocations Ca,nterbury and York; though they no 
longer retained their former importance; nor, indeed, 
were they suffered to sit and deliberate upon the subjects 
which formerly fell under their cognizance and discussion. 
Death of In the beginning of March, the ministry of Great 
Britain had been left 'svithout a head by the death of 
Change in Mr. Pelham, which was not only sincerely lamented by 
lumi!,- j^]gQ regretted by the nation in general, 

to whose affection he had powerfully recommended him¬ 
self by the candour and humanity of his conduct and 
character, even while he pursued measures which they did 
not entirely approve. The loss of such a minister was 
the more deeply felt by the government at this juncture, 
being the eve of a general election for a new Parliament, 
when every administration is supposed to exert itself 
with redoubled vigilance and circumspection. lie had 
already concerted the measures for securing a majority 
and his plan was faithfully executed by his friends and 
adherents, who still engrossed the administration. His 
brother, the Duke of Newcastle, was appointed first lord 
commissioner of the treasury, and succeeded as secretary 
of state by Sir Thom.as Robinson, who had long resided 
as ambassador court of Vienna. The other de¬ 

partment of this office was still retained by the Earl of 
Holdernesse: and the /unction of chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer wp-s performed as usual by the lord chief justice 
of the King’s Bench, until a proper person could be found 
to fil4 that importajit office;'but in the course of the 
summer jt w^as bestowed upon Mr. Leggc, who acquitted 
himself with equal honour and capacity. Divers other 
alterations were made, of less importance to the public; 
Sir George Lyttelton was appointed cofferer, and the 
Earl of Hillsborough, comptroller of the household. 
Mr. George Grenville, brother to Earl Temple, became 
treasurer of the navy; 'and Mr. Charles Townshend, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel, took 
place as a commissioner at the board of jVdiniralty, in the 
room of Lord Barrington, made master of the wardrobe. 
Lord Ilardv.icke, the chancellor, was promoted to the 
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dignity of an carl. The place of lord chief justice of chap. 
the King’s Bench becoming vacant by the death of Sir 
William Lee, was filled with Sir Dudley Rider, ancl he 
was succeeded by Mr. Murray in the office of attorney- 
general. • • • 

The elections for the new Parliament generally sue- New Par- 
ceeded according to the wish of the ministry; for oppo- 
sition was now dwindled, down to the lowest s£ate of im-andpro- 
becility. It had .received a mortal w’o^iid by the death 
of the late Prince of Wales, whose adherents were too 
wise to pursue an ignis fatuiis, without any prospect of 
success or advantage. * Some of fliem had prudently ^ng 
their palinodia to the ministry, and been gratified with 
profitable employments; while others, settii^ too great 
a price upon their own importance, kept afoof till the 
market was over, and were left to pine in sectet over 
their disappointed ambition. The maxims cyT toryism 
had been relinquished by many, as the barren principles 
of a losing game ; the body of the people were conciliated 
to the established government: and the harmony that 
now, for the first time, subsisted among all the.branches of 
the royal family, had a wonderful effect in acquiring a 
degree of popularity which they had never before enjoyed. 

The writs being returned, the new Parliament was opened 
on the last day of May, by the Duke of Cumberland, and 
some other peers, who acted by virtue of a commission 
from his majesty. The Commons having chosen for their 
speaker the Right lion. Artfiur JOnslow, who had lu)nour- 
ably filled that high office in fouf preceding Parliaments, 
he was presented and approved by the commissioners. 

Then the lord high chancellor harangued both* Houses, 
giving them to understand, that hisfnajesty bad indulged 
them with this early opportunity of coming together, in 
order tp complete without loss of time* certain parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings, which he judged would be for the 
satisfaction of his good subjects; but lie did not think 
proper to lay before them any points of geilteral business, 
reserving every thing of that nature to the usual time of 
their assembling in the winter. On the fiith day of June 
this short session was closed, and the •Parliament pro¬ 
rogued by the lords commissioners. 

In the beginning of this year violent disputes arost) 
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CHAP. 

XXKT. 

Disputes i: 
the Irish 
Parlia¬ 
ment. 


between the government and the House of Commons in 
Ireland, on the almost forgotten subjects of privilege and 
prerogative. The Commons conceived they had an un¬ 
doubted right to apply the surplus of their revenue to¬ 
wards national 'purposes, without the consent of their 
sovereign; and, accordingly, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-nine, prepared a bill with this 
preamble': “ Whereas on the twenty-fifth day of March 
last a considerable balance remained in the hands of the 
vice-treasurers or receiycrs-general of the kingdom, or 
their deputy or deputies, unapplied; and it will be for 
yodr majesty’s service, lind for the ease of your faithful 
subjects in this kingdom, that so much thereof as can be 
conveniently spared should be paid, agreeably to your 
majesty’s most gracious intentions, in discharge of part 
of the 'national debt.” This appropriation gave great 
offence to the advocates for prerogative in England, who 
affirmed that the Commons had no right to .apply any 
part of the unai>propriated revenue, or even to take any 
such affair into consideration, without the previous con¬ 
sent of the crown, expressed in the most explicit terms. 
It was in consequence of this doctrine that the Duke of 
Dorset, lord lieutenant of Ireland, told them in the next 
session of Parliament, held in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one, he was commanded by the king 
to acquaint them, that his majesty, ever attentive to the 
ease and happintjss of his subjects, would graciously con¬ 
sent and recommend it to them, tliat such a part of the 
money then remaining in his treasury,as should be thought 
consistent with the ])ublic service, be applied towards the 
further reduction of the national debt. This declaration 
alarmed the Commobs, zealous as*they were for the pre- 
servation*of their jirivifeges; and in their address of thanks, 
which, like that of the Parliament of Great Britqiin, used 
always to echo back* the words of the speech, they made 
no mention of his majesty’s consent; but only acknow¬ 
ledged his gfacious attention to their ease and hapjiiness, 
in recommend jug to thejtn the application of the surplus. 
They accordingly resolved to apply one hundred and 
twenty thous.and pounds of that overplus towards the 
discharge of the national debt; and, in the j)rcamble of 
the bill, framed for this purpose, made no mention of his 
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majesty’s consent, though before they had acknowledged chap. 
his goodness in recommending this application. The 
ministry in England were highly offended at* this pur- 
j)osed omission, which they construed into a wilful en¬ 
croachment on the prerogative; and the bill was sent 
hack with an alteration in the preamble, signifying his 
majesty’s consent as well as recommendation. The Irish 
House of Commons, being at that time deeply engaged 
in a minute inquiry into the conduct of ,a gentleman, a 
servant of the crown, and a member of their owm House, 
accused of having misapplied a larjfc sun* of money, with 
which he had been intrusted for rebuilding or repairing 
the barracks, were now unwilling to embroil themselves 
farther with the government, until this affair^should be 
discussed. They, therefore, passed the bill with the 
alteration, and proceeded with their inquiry. The^erso^;^ 
was convicted of having misapplied the public motiey, and 
ordered to make the barracks ht for the peception and 
accommodation of the trooj^s at his own expense. They 
did not, however, neglect to assert what they thought 
their rights and privileges, Avhen the next op})6rtunity 
occurred. The Duke of Dorset, when he opened the 
session of this year, repeated the expression of his ma¬ 
jesty’s gracious consent, in mentioning the surplus of 
the public money. They again omitted that w’^rd in 
their address; and resolved, in their bifl of application, 
not only to sink this odious term, but filfcwise to abate 
in their complaisance to the crown, by leaving ouUthat 
expression of grateful acknowdedgiiiQ^it, which ^ had met 
with such a cold reception above. By tliis timfe the con¬ 
test had kindled up tw^o violent factions, and diSused a 
general spirit of resentment through the whole Irish 
nation. The committee who prepared the bill,*instead 
of inserting the usual compliments in the preamble, men¬ 
tioned nothing but a recital of facts, and ^sent it over in 
a very plain dress, quite destitute of all embroidery. The 
ministry, intent upon vindicating the prerogative from. 
such an unmannerly attack, fille^ up the on\jssions of the 
committee, and sent it back with this alteration: “And 
your majesty, ever attentive to the ease and happiness 
of your faithful ^subjects, has been graciously pleased to 
signify that you would consent, and to recommend it 
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CHAP, to As, that so much of the money remaining in your 

xxwi. ^gjgg^y’g treasury as should be necessary to be applied 
to .the discharge of the national debt, or such part thereof 
as should be thought expedient by Parliament.” This 
then being the hrisis which was to determine a constitu¬ 
tional point of such importance, namely, whether the 
people in Parliament assembled have a right to deliberate 
upon and vote the application of any part of the unap¬ 
propriated revejaue, without the previous consent of the 
crown; those who w'ere the most zealously attached to 
the liberties of itheir country resolved to exert themselves 
in opposing w hat thef conceived'to be a violation of those 
lit)erties; and the bill, with its alterations, was rejected 
by a majority of five voices. The success of their endea¬ 
vours was celebrated with the most extravagant rejoic- 
jngs, ds a triumph of patriotism over the arts of minis¬ 
terial cif'rruption ; and, on the other hand, all the servants 
of the crow«i, wiio had joined the popular cry on this 
occasion, w^ere in a little time dismissed from their em¬ 
ployments. The rejection of the bill w’as a great disap- 
pointm*cn,t to the creditors of the public, and the circula¬ 
tion of cash w'as almost stagnated. These calamities were 
imputed to arbitrary designs in the government; and the 
people began to be inflamed with an enthusiastic spirit 
of independency, which might have produced mischievous 
effects, had not artful steps been taken to bring over the 
demagogues, idl'd thus divert the stream of popular cla¬ 
mour from the ministry to those very individuals who 
had been the idol^ of popular veneration. The speaker 
of the Ht>use of Commons was promoted to the dignity 
of an earl; and sonve other, patriots w’ere gratified with 
lucrative employnfents. His majesty’s letter arrived for 
paying*off seventy-five thousand five hundred pounds of 
the national debt. The circulation w^as thus ^animated, 
and the resentment of the populace subsiding, the king¬ 
dom retrieved its former tranquillity. 

Trance-, The ambition and intrigues of the French court, by 

SSt ^ which the British interest was invaded and disturbed on 

Indies the continent of America, had also extended itself to 

the East Indies, where they endeavoured to embroil the 
English company with divers nabobs, or princes, who 
governed different parts of the peninsula intra Gangem. 
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That the reader may have a clear and distinct idfea of chap. 
these transactions, we shall exhibit a short sketch of the . . 

English forts and settlements in that,remote coui^try. J754. 
The first of these we shall mention is Surat in the pro¬ 
vince so called, situated between the* twenty-first and 
twenty-second degree^ of north latitude; from hence the 
peninsula stretches into the Indian ocean as far as the 
latitude of eight north, ending in a point at* Cape Co¬ 
morin, which is the southern extremity. To the north¬ 
ward this peninsula joins to Indostan, and at its greatest 
breadtli extends seven hundred miles. , Upon the west, 
east, and south, it is wVished by tlTe sea. It comprehends 
the kingdoms of Malabar, Decan, Golconda, and Ilisnifgar, 
with the principalities of Gingi, Taiijour, and Madura. 

The western side is distinguished by the name of the 
Malabar coast; the eastern takes the denomiimtion of 
Coromandel; and, in different parts of this Icyig sweep, 
from Surat round Cai)e Comorin to the Jbottom of the 
bay of Bengal, the English and other European powers 
have, with the conseiit of the mogul, established forts 
and trading settlements. All these kingdoips; properly 
S])eaking, belong to the mogul; but his power was so 
weakened by the last invasion of Kouli Khan, that he 
has not been able to assert his empire over this remote 
country; the tributary princes of which, and even the 
ntibobs, who were originally goveniofs appointe*d under 
their authority, have rendered thcin^eKes independent, 
and exert an absolute doniinion over their respective 
territories, without acknowdedgilig his superiority either 
by tribute or homage. These princes, when Miey quarrel 
among themselves, naturally have recourse to The assist¬ 
ance of such European powers as are settled in 6r near 
their dominions; and in the same manner the East Indian 

^ Sevenal Kuropeaii nations liad settlements at, Surat, wliich was one of the 
most irequciitcd cities of the East, Iroin the great concourse of Mahometan pil¬ 
grims, who make it their road from India, in their visits\o the tomb of their pro- 
pilot at Mecca. In order to keep the seas clear of pirates between Surat and the 
gulf of Arabia and Persia, the mogul had been at the uniiuaPexpense of a large 
ship fitted out on purpose to carry the talgriins to Jiidda, wliicli is within a BiTTall 
distance of Mecca. For the security of thi| rJiip, as well asyto protect the trade of 
Sumt, he granted to his admiral, fke iuhlee cliiei of a colony of caffrees, or Idaeks, 
a revenue called the tanka, to the value of tliree lacks of rupees, amounting to 
above ihirty-Hcven thousand pounds, arising partly from*ihe adjacent lands, and 
partly from the revenues of Surat, which were paid him yearly by the goverin»r 
of the castle, who k appointed by the mogul to keep the city under proper sub- 
jectioib without, however, interfering with ihe government of it. 
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CHAP, com^janies of the European powers, which happen to be 
»■ . at war with- each other, never fail to interest tlie nabobs 

in the dispute. , 

Account of The next English settlement to Surat, on the coast of 
peninsala, i^ Bombay, in the kingdom of Decan, a 
on the small island, with a very convenient harbour, about five- 
aii^Coro- {ind-forty leagues to the south of Surat. The town is 
mandei very populous; but the soil is barren, and the climate 

carious by the neighbourhood of the famous corsair 
Angria, until hi^ fort of Geriali was taken, and his for- 
tifitations demolished.* The Enp;^ish company likewise 
cari-y on some traffic at Dabul, about forty leagues farther 
to the south, in the province of Cuncan. Tn the same 
southerly progression, towards the point of the peninsula, 
we arrixe at Carwar, in the latitude of fifteen degrees, 
where th^re is a small fort and factory belonging to the 
company, standing on the south side of a bay, with a 
i‘iver capable of receiving ships of j)retty large burden. 
The climate here is remarkably salubrious: the country 
abounds wi,th provisions of all sorts, and the best ])epper 
of India grows in this neighbourhood. The next English 
settlement we find at Tillicherry, where the company has 
erected a fort, to defend their commerce of pepper and 
cardamoms from the insults of the rajah, who governs this 
part of'Malabar. Hither the English trade w^as removed 
from Calicut, a lafge town that stands fifteen leagues to 
the southward of Tillicherry, and was as w’ell frequented 
as any port on the coa^t of the Indian peninsula. The 
most southerly settlement which the English possess on 
the Maldbar coast is that of Augengo, between the eighth 
and ninth degrees ofdatitude. It i&defended by a regular 
fort, situated on a bro'ad river, which falls into the sea, 
and would be x’bry commodious for trade, were ^ not the 
water on the bar too shallow to admit ships of consider¬ 
able burden. Th*cn turning the Cape, and passing through 
the strait of Chilao, formed by the island of Ceylon, we 
arrive on the coast of Coromandel, which forms the eastern 
side of the isthmus. Prosecuting our course in a northern 
direction, the first English factory we reach is that of 
Fort St. David’s, formerly called Tegapatan, situated in 
the latitude of eleven degrees forty minutes north, xvithin 


unhealthy; and the commerce was rendered very pre- 
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the kingdom of Gingi. It was, about eix-and-twelity chap. 

years ago, sold by a Mahratta prince to the ’TEast India v__^ 

Company, and, next to Bombay, is the most considerable 
settlement we have yet mentioned. Its territory extends 
about eight miles along the coast, and half that space up • 
the country, which is delightfully watered by a variety 
of rivers: the soil is fertile, and the climate ^healthy. 

The fort is regular, well provided with cannon, ammuni¬ 
tion, and a numerous garrison, which is tl‘e more neces¬ 
sary, on account of the neighbourhood of the French 
settlement at Pondicherry But the oliief settlement 
belonging to the company on this ^oast is that of MadrSs, 
or Fort 8t. George, standing farther to the northward, 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth degr^s of lati¬ 
tude, and not a great way from the diamond mines of 
GolcOnda. It is seated on a flat, barren, scorching sand^ 
so near the sea, that in bad weather the walls ^-e en¬ 
dangered by the mighty surges rolled in from the ocean. 

As the soil is barren, the climate is so intensely hot, that 
it w'ould be altogether unijihabitable, were not the heat 
mitigated by the sea-breezes. On the land side it is 
defended by a salt-water river, which, while it contributes 
to the security of the place, robs the inhabitants of one 
great comfort, by obstructing the springs of fresh water. 

The fort is a regular square, the town surrounded with 
walls well mounted with artillery, and tlie place, includ¬ 
ing the Black Town, is very^ populous*. ‘‘ Madras, with 
several villages in the neighbourhood, was purchased of 
the King of Golconda, before the njogul became sove¬ 
reign of this country. The governor of this place is not 
only j)resident of Fort St. George,, but also of all the 
other settlements on the coasts of^ Malabar and Cforo- 
mandel, as far as the island of Sumatra.^ He dives in 
great ponjp, having inferior judges, who pass sentence of 
death occasionally on malefactors of any nation, except 
the subjects of Great Britain. All the company’s affairs 
are directed by him and his council, who al'o invested , 
with the power of inflicting corpojral punishnjgnt, short of 
life and member, upon such Europeans as are in the ser¬ 
vice, and dispose of all places of trust and profit. By 

Tlie trade consist^of long ch)th8 of different colours, sallampoi’es, niorccs, 
diiuities, gingliaiii^, uud succatoouB. 
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CHAP, virtue of an act passed in the course of this very session, 

X3H1I. milital^ officers belonging to the company were per- 
netted to hold, courts-martial, and punish their soldiers 
according to the degree of their delinquency. In a word, 

r Aladras is- of tlfe utmost importance to the company for 

its strength, wealth, and the great returns it makes in 
calicoes and muslins. Towards the latter end of the last 
century the English company.had a flourishing factory at 
Masulipatam, gtanding on the north side of the river 
Nagundi, which separates the provinces of Golconda and 
Bisnagar, in the latitude of sixteen degrees and thirty 
minutes; but now there is no Eiiro])ean settlement here, 
except a Dutch factory, maintainc(l for carrying on the 
chintz commerce. At Visagapatam, situated still farther 
to the northward, the English possess a factory, regularly 
fortified, on the side of a river, which, however, a dan¬ 
gerous bar has rendered unfit for navigation. The adja¬ 
cent country aftbrds cotton clotlis, and the best striped 
muslins of India. It is chiefly for the use of this settle¬ 
ment that the company maintains a factory at Ganjam, 
the inOst, eastern town in the ])rovincc or kingdom of 
Golconda, situated in a country abounding with rice and 
sugar canes. Still farther to the north coast, in the 
latitude of twenty-two degrees, the company maintains 
a fiictory at Balasore, whiclx was formerly very consider¬ 
able; but hath been of very little consequence since the 
navigation of Oie river Iluguely was improved. At this 
plaee every European^ ship bound for Bengal and the 
Ganges takes in a pilot. The climate is not counted very 
salubrious; but the adjacent country is fruitful to admi¬ 
ration,* and here are.consideffable manufactures of cotton 
and* silk. Withoilt skilful jnlots, the English would find 
it very«difficult to navigate the different channels through 
wdiich the river Ganges discharges itself into the sea at 
the bottom of tlxj bay of Bengal. On the southern branch 
is a town called Pipely, where there was formerly an Eng- 
, lish factory; but this was removed to Iluguely, one hun¬ 
dred and sixty miles farther up the river; a place which, 
together w ith the company’s settlement at Calcutta, were 
the emporiums of their commerce for the whole kingdom 
of Bengal. Indeed Huguely is now* abandoned by the 
English, and their whole trade centres at Calcutta or Fort 
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William, which is a regular fortification, containing loclg- c^p. 
ings for the factors and writers, store-houses for the com- 
pany’s merchandise, and magazines for their amfnunition. 

As for the governor’s house, which likewise stands within 
the fort, it is one of the most regular structures in all • 
India. Besides these settlements along the sea-coast of 
the peninsula, and on the banks of the Ganges, i;he Eng¬ 
lish East India Company possess certain inland factories 
and posts for the convenience and defence of their com¬ 
merce, either purchased of the nabobs and rajahs, or con¬ 
quered in the course of the war. ^s tlitf operations we 
propose to record were confined to the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel, or the interior countries which form the 
peninsula intra Gangem, it will be unnecessary 4o describe 
the factory at Bencoolen, on the island of Sumatra, or 
any settlement which the English possess in other parts 
of the East Indies. • • 

In order to understand the military transEPCtions of the Dispute 
English company in India, the reader will take notice, govern-'*" 
that immediately after th ^ peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, «»ent of 
Monsieur Dupleix, who commanded for the French in ' 
that country, began by his intrigues to sow the seeds of 
dissension among the nabobs, that he might be the better 
able to fish in troubled waters. Nizam Almuluck, the 
mogul’s viceroy of Decan, having the right of nominating 
a governor of the Caniatic, now more generally known 
by the name of the Nabob of Arcot, appointed Anaverdy 
Khan to that office in the year ofte thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and forty-five. The viceroy dying was succeeded 
in his viceroyalt}", or subaship, by his second son,Nazir- 
zing, whom the mogul confh-nicd. Jle w^as oppose<J in 
his pretensions by his dwn cousin Muzapherzing, who 
had recourse to the assistance of M. DuiJeix, and ob¬ 
tained from him a reinforcement of Europeans and artil¬ 
lery, in consideration of many presents,and promises 
which he fulfilled in the sequel. Thus reinforced and 
joined by one Chunda Saib, an active Indian chief, he - 
took the field against his kinsmjin Nazirzing, who was 
supported by a body of English troops under Colonel 
Laurence. The Frpnch, dreading an engagement, retired 
in the night; and Muzapherzing, seeing himself aban¬ 
doned by all his own troops, appealed to the clemency of 
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CHAP, his'cousin, who spared his life, but detained him as a 

_.t—L state prisoner. In this situation he formed a conspiracy 

against Ids kinsman’s life with Nazirzing’s prime minis¬ 
ter, and the Nabobs of Cadupab and Condaneor, then in 
his camp; and ihe conspirators were encouraged in their 
scheme by Dupleix and Chunda Saib, who had retired 
to Pondicherry. Thus stimulated, they murdered Nazir- 
zing in his camp, and proclaimed Muzapherzing Viceroy 
of Decan. In the tents of the murdered viceroy they 
found an immense treasure, of which a great share fell 
to M. Dupleix, whom Muzapherzing the usurper at this 
time associated in tlie government. By virtue of this 
association the Frenchman assumed the state and for¬ 
malities of an eastern prince : and he and his colleague 
Muzapherzing ajipointed Chunda Saib Nabob of Arcot; 
^naveVdy Khan, the late nabob, had been, in the year 
one tho'isand seven hundred and forty-nine, defeated and 
slain by Muzapherzing and Chunda Saib, with the as¬ 
sistance of their French auxiliaries; and his son Ma- 
hommed Ali Khan had put himself under the protection 
of the English at Madras, and was confirmed by Nazir- 
zing, as his father’s successor in the nabobshi]>, or go¬ 
vernment of Arcot. This government, therefore, was 
disputed betw^een Mahommed Ali Khan, appointed by 
the legal Viceroy Nazirzing, supported by the English 
company, and Chunda Saib, nominated by the usurper 
Muzapherzing,'* and protected by Dupleix, who com¬ 
manded at Pondicherry. Muzapherzing did not long 
survive his usurjiation.’^ In the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-one, the same nabobs who had pro¬ 
moted tim to his kinsman’s-'place, thinking themselves 
ill rewarded for their services, fell upon him suddenly, 
routed his troops, and put him to death ; and next day 
the chiefs of the army proclaimed Sallabatzing, brother 
to Nazirzing, yiceroy of Decan : on the other hand, the 
mogul appointed Gauzedy Khan, who was the elder bro- 
,thcr of Sallabatzing; and this prince confirmed Ma¬ 
hommed AltKhan in t^e government of Arcot: but the 
affairs of the mogul’s court were then in such confusion, 
that he could not spare an army to support the nomi¬ 
nation he had made. Chunda Saib, N^abob of Arcot, 
having been deposed by the great mogul, who placed 
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Anaverdy Khan in his room, he resolved to recover* his chap. 
government by force, and had recourse to the French . xa^iii. 
general at Pondicherry, who reinforced him‘with two 1554 . 
thousand sepoys, or soldiers of the country, sixty caflrees, 
and four hundred and twenty French Iroop^, on con¬ 
dition that, if he proved successful in his enterprise, he 
should cede to the French the town of Velu^ in the 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry, with its dependencies, 
consisting of forty-five villages. Thus reinforced, he de¬ 
feated his rival Anaverdv Khan, who lost .his life in the 
engagement, reassumed the government of Arcot, and 
punctually performed the conditions which had been ^i- 
pulated by his French allies. , 

JVIahommed Ali Khan, at the death of his father, had Mahom- 
fled to Tiruchiitipalli^ and solicited the assistance of the 
English, who favoured him with a reinforcement of ihoney, imried i>y 
men, and ammunition, under the conduct of Ma^or Lau- 
rence, a brave and exj)erienced officer. By dint of this 
supply he gained some advantages over the enemy, wdio 
were obliged to retreat; but no decisive blow was given. 
Mahommed afterM’^ards re])aired in person to. Fort St. 

David’s to demand more powerful succours, alleging that 
his fate was connected with the interest of the English 
company, which in time would be obliged to abandon the 
whole coast, should they allow the enemy to proceed in 
their conquests. In consequence of these representations, 
he received another strong reinforcement finder the com¬ 
mand of Captain Cope; but notliing of importance was 
attempted, and the English auxiliayes retired. Then 
Mahommed was attacked by the enemy, who dbtained a 
complete victory over him# Finding it impossible to 
maintain his footing by his own stfength, he entered 
into a close alliance with the English, and ceded to 
them sonie commercial points wdiich had %een long in 
dispute. Then they detached Captain Cope to put Ti- 
ruchirapalli in a posture of defence; while Captain de 
Giugins, a Swiss oflBcer, marched at the hefi,d of four , 
hundred Europeans to the naboljj’s assistance. The two 
armies being pretty equal in strength, lay encamped in 

^ TiratrlnrapalU, commonly called Trichinopoly, situated near the river Cauveri, 
above two hundred niiles to the fioothward of Madras, is the capital of a small 
kingdom belonging to fl)e guvertiinent of Arcut, and bounded on the east by the 
kingdom of Tanjore. 
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CHAP. 

xxfii. 


Mr. Clive 

talU'H ' 

Arcot. 




sigllt of each other a whole month; during which nothing 
happened but a few skirmishes, which generally termi¬ 
nated to the advantage of the English auxiliaries. In 
order to make a diversion, and divide the French forces, 
the company resolved to send a detachment into the 
province of Arcot; and this was one of the first occasions 
u})on whjch the extraordinary talents of Mr. Clive were 
displayed. He had entered into the service of the East 
India Company as a writer, and M'^as considered as a 
person very indifferently qualified for succeeding in any 
civil station of life. He now ofiered his service in a mi¬ 
litary capacity, and actually began his march to Arcot, 
at the head of two hundred and ten Europeans, with five 
hundred sppoys‘‘. 

Such was tiie resolution, secrecy, and despatch with 
V'hich 'he conducted this enterprise, that the enemy knew 
nothingflof his motions until he was in possession of the 
capital, which he took without opposition. The inhabit¬ 
ants, expecting to be plundered, offered him a large sum 
to spare their city; but they derived their security from 
the generosity and discretion of the conqueror. He re¬ 
fused the proffered ransom, and issued a proclamation, 
intimating, that those who were willing to remain in 
their houses should be })rotected from insult and injury, 
and tl\.e rest have leave to retire with all their efiects ex¬ 
cept provisions, for which he promised to pay the full 
value. By this'sage conduct he conciliated the affections 
of tke people so entirely, that even those who quitted 
the' place supplied,, him with exact intelligence of the 
enemy’^ designs, when he w^as besieged in tlie sequel. 
Thc^towii was in a little time invested by Rajah Saib, son 
of Chunda Saib, at 'the bead of a numerous army, and the 
operatidns of the siege w^ere conducted by European en¬ 
gineers. Though their approaches were retarded by the 
repeated and resolute sallies of Mr. Clive, they at length 
effected two breaches supposed to be practicable; and on 
. the fourteenth day of October, in the year one thousand 
seven hundi;ed and fi^ty-one, gave a geneml assault. 
Mr. Clive, having received intimation of their design, 
had made such preparations for their reception, that they 


® The arc the inerceiuiries of the country', wh& arc hired aa soldiers 

oeca&it)n;illy hy all parties. 
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were repulsed in every quarter with great loss, and*oh- chap. 
ligcd to raise the siege with the utmost precipitation. ^ 

This gallant Englishman, not contented wilfh the re- 
putation he had acquired from his noble defence, was no feats the 
sooner reinforced by a detachment under Cajftain Kirk- tJe pkms 
patrick, from Trichinopoly, than he marched in pursuit of Arani, 
of the enemy, whom he overtook in the plains jof Arani. veripLl*“ 
There, on the third day of December, he attacke’d them 
with irresistible impetuosity; and after an obstinate dis¬ 
pute, obtained a complete victory at a very small expense. 

The forts of Timery, Caujeveram, and Ara»nie, surrendered 
to the terror of his name, rather fhan to the force of his 
arms; and he returned to Fprt St. David’s in triumph, 
lie had enjoyed a very few weeks of repose, wjien he was 
summoned to the field by fresh incursions of the enemy. 

In the beginning of the year one thousand seven lihndre^ 
and fifty-two, he marched with a small detacltirnent to 
Madras, where he w’^as joined by a reinfoicement from 
Bengal, the whole number not exceeding three hundred 
Europeans, and assembled a body of the natives, that he 
might have at least the appearance of an army* With 
these he proceeded to Koveripauk, about fifteen miles 
from Arcot, where he found the French and Indians, 
consisting of fifteen hundred sepoys, seventeen hundred 
horse, a body of natives, and one hundred and fift][ Euro¬ 
peans, with eight pieces oY cannon, ^hough they w’ere 
advantageously posted and intrenched, aitd the day was 
already far advanced,* Mr. Clive* advanced against ♦them 
with his usual intrepidity; but tfie yictory remained for 
some time in suspense. It was now dark, and'the battle 
doubtful, when Mr. Clive sent round a detachment to 
fall in the rear of the French battery. This attack was 
executed with great resolution, while the Englislrin front 
entered |he intrenchments with their bayonets fixed; and 
though very little tinctured wdth discipline, displayed the 
spirit and activity of hardy veterans. This double at¬ 
tack disconcerted the enemy in such a mann&r, that they, 
soon desisted from all opposition. A coi^iderable car¬ 
nage ensued; yet the greater part of the enemy, both 
horse and foot, saved themselves by flight, under cover of 
the darkness, ^The French, to a man, threw down their 

VOL. III. ^ L 
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CHAP, arnfs, and surrendered themselves prisoners of war; and all 
the cannon and baggage fell into the hands of the victor. 

1744- JThe prOvinceoof Arcot being thus cleared of the enemy, 
thri^’fortsf Mr. Clive with his forces returned to Fort St. David’s, 

found Major Laurence just arrived from Eng- 
te^ land to take upon him the command of the troops in 
the company’s service. On the eighteenth day of March 
this officer, accompanied by Mr. Clive, took the field, 
and was joined, by Captain de Gingins at Tiruchirapalli. 
From hence he detached Mr. Clive with four hundred 
European soldiers, a few Mahratta horse, and a body of 
sepoys, to cut olf the enemy’s retreat to Pondicherry. In 
the course of this expeditipn he dislodged a strong body 
of the foe posted at Samiaveram, and obliged Chunda 
Saib to throw a body of troops into a strong fortified 
tpmpl^, or pagoda, upon the river Koleroon, which was 
immediately invested. The commanding officer, in at¬ 
tempting to escape, was slain with some others, and the 
rest surrendered at discretion. They were still in pos¬ 
session of another fortified temple, which he also besieged 
in form,' and reduced by capitulation. Having subdued 
these forts, he marched directly to Volconda, whither he 
understood the French commander D’Anteuil had re¬ 
tired. He found that officer intrenched in a village, 
from whence he drove him with precipitation, and made 
himself master of the French cannon. The enemy at¬ 
tempted to save themselves in the neighbouring fort; but 
the gates being shut against them by the governor, who 
was* apprehensive that they w'ould be followed pell-mell 
by the English, Mr. Clive attacked them with great fury, 
and made a considerable slaughter; but his humanity 
being shocked at this carnage, he sent a flag of truce to 
the vanquished, with terms of capitulation, which they 
readily embraced. These articles imported, that D’An¬ 
teuil, and three -other officers, should remain prisoners 
on parole for one year, that the garrison should be ex¬ 
changed, aiW the money and stores be delivered to the 
nabob whom ^the English supported. 

Chanda During these transactions Chunda Saib lay encamped 
and put to army of thirty thousand men at Syrinliam, an 

^ Major Laurence had sailed for England in thc^year 17^. 
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island in the neighbourhood of Tinichirapalli, wfiich chap. 
he longed eagerly to possess. Hither Major Laurence . xxiii. 
inarched with his Indian allies and took hi^ measures 
so well, that the enemy’s provisions were entirely inter- h^anny 
cepted. Chunda Saib, in attempting to fly, was taken ’footed. • 
prisoner by the Nabob*^of Tanjorc, an ally of the English 
company, who ordered his head to be struck off, in order 
to prevent the disputes which otherwise would have arisen 
among the captors ^ The main body of. the army being 
attacked by Major Laurence, and totally defeated, the 
island of Syrinham was surrendered, amh about a thou¬ 
sand European French soldiers, under the command,of 
Mr. Law, nephew to the famous Law who schemed the 
Mississippi company, fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
including thirty officers, with forty pieces of cannon, and 
ten mortars. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortifieal 
by this disaster, resolved to maintain the cause which he 
had espoused. He proclaimed Rajah Saib, the son of 
CJiunda Saib, nabob of Arcot; and afterwards pretended 
that he himself had recei’ed from tjie mogul sanids or 
commissions, appointing him governor of all tlie Car¬ 
natic, from the river Kristnah to the sea; but these sanids 
appeared in the sequel to be forged. In order to com- 
2 )lete the comedy, a supposed messenger from Delhi was 
received at Pondicherry a{| ambassador .from the mogul. 
Dujjleix, mounted on an elephant, preceded by music 
and dancing women, in the oriental maniter, received in 
public his commission from the hands of the pretcaided 
ambassador. He affected the eastern* state, kegt his clar- 
bar or court, where he appeared sitting cross-leggpd on a 
sofa, and received presents aspprince of the country from his 
own council, as well as from the natives. In the mean 
time, hostilities continued between the forpes of *the two 
companies, as auxiliaries to the conteijdirig nabobs. The 


e His army consisted of twelve hundred Europeans and Topassee in battalions, 
two thousand sepoys, with the forces of the nabob, the Kings of* Tanjore, Muis> 
sack, and the Mahrattas, amounting to fifteen hundred horse and ten thousand • 
infantry. Topasses are descendants from the Portuguese. The Mahrattas are 
native Indians of a very numerous and powerful nation, whicA hath moi'e than 
once given law to the mogul. 

^ Chunda Saib demanded leave of the Tanjore general to pass tlirongh his 
camp to Tanjore, and this .request was granted ; but instead of being allowed to 
pass, he wan detained prisoner, and as the allies could not agree about the manner 
in which he should be tlisposed of, some of the Tanjore officers, of their own ac* 
cord, ended the dispute by cutting off his head. 

.L 2 
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CHAP. English, under Major Kinuier, made an unsuccessful at- 
xxlii. ypQjj Ginge, a strong town situated to the west 

i7«4. of-Pondidlierryi Major Laurence defeated a strong body 
of French and natives, commanded by Dupleix’s nephew, 

• M. de Kdrjean, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, 
and took him prisoner, together with fifteen officers: 
after this success, Mr. Clive reduced the forts of Cove- 
long and Chengalput, the last very strong, situated about 
forty miles to the southward of Madras. On the other 
hand, hi. Dupleix intercepted at sea Captain Schaub, 
with bis whole^Swiss company, whom he detained pri¬ 
soners at Pondicherryj although the two nations were not 
at war with each other. During these transactions Salla- 
batzing, \Yith a body of French under M. de Bussy, ad¬ 
vanced towards Aureiigabad, which was the seat of go- 
yernnient; but he was opposed by a chief of the JVIah- 
rattas, at the head of a numerous army. In the mean 
time Gauzedy Khan, tlie elder brother of Sallabatzing, 
whom the mogul had appointed Viceroy of Dccan, took 
possession of his government at Aurengabad, where, in 
fourteen <lays after his arrival, he was poisoned by his 
own sister. The mogul immediately appointed his son 
Schah Abadin Khan to succeed his father; and this 
prince actually raised an army to come and take pos¬ 
session; but the mogul’s affairs requiring his presence 
at Delhi, he was obliged to postpone his design, so that 
Sallabatzing \<as left without a competitor, and made a 
present to the French of all the English settlements to 
the northward. Thus concluded the year one thousand 
seven huildred and fifty-two. Next campaign was chiefly 
confined to the neighbourliood of Trichinopoly, where 
* Major Laurence made several vigorous attacks upon the 
enemy’6' army, and obtained many advantages, which, 
however, did not prove decisive, because he w^as so much 
outnumbered filmt he could never follow his blow. 
ConvenUoQ In the course of this year the mogul was deposed by 
the^S • general^ Schah Abadin Khan, the Viceroy of Decan, 
India com- who raised to the thronjC Allum Geer, another prince of 
E^gUn? blood. In the succeeding year, a negotiation was 
andFrance. set on foot by Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, and 
M. Dupleix; and conferences were opei|^od at Sadrass, a 
Dutch settlement between Pondicherry and Fort St. 
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George; but this proved abortive; and many other gal- chap. 
lant efforts were made by Major Laurence in the terri- . . 

tory of Trichinopoly, which still continued tb be the 
scene of action. In the course of this year Admiral 
Watson arrived on the coast of Coromandel wttli a squa¬ 
dron of ships of war, having on board a regiment com¬ 
manded by Colonel Aldercroon: at the ^ame J;ime the 
ships from France broughtover to Pondicherry the Sieur 
Godeheu, commissary-general and govoriior-general of 
all their settlements, at whose arrival Dupleix departed 
for Europe. The new governor immediately wrote a 
letter to Mr. Saunders,* professing the most pacific incli¬ 
nations, and proposing a suspension of arms between 
the two companies until their disputes cou|^ be ami¬ 
cably adjusted. This proposal was very agreeable to 
the governor and council at Madras, and a cessation qf 
arms actually took place in the month of October, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-four. Depu¬ 
ties being sent to Pondicherry, a provisional treaty and 
truce were concluded, on condition Jhat neither of the 
two companies should for the future interfere* in any 
diflerence that might arise between the princes of the 
country. The other articles related to the places and 
settlements that should be retained or possessed by the 
respective companies, until fresh orders^ relating ^o this 
ugreemeut should arrive from the courts of London and 
Versailles, transmitted by the two East Iftdia companies 
of France and England. Until such orders should arrive, 
it was stipulated that neither na£ioij should be allowed 
to procure any new grant or cession, or to builS forts for 
the defence of ne^v establishments: and that they should 
not proceed to any cession, retrocession, or evacuation of 
what they then possessed; but every thing should remain 
on the footing of uti possidetis. How, pacific soever the 
sentiments of the French subjects might, have been at 
this period in the East Indies, certain it is, the designs 
of the French governors in America were altogether hos-. 
tile, and their conduct hastening towards a rijpture, which 
kindled up a bloody war in every division of the globe. 

As this war may be termed a native of America, and General 
the principal scenes of it were acted on that continent, 
we shall, for the information of the reader, sketch out ionics in 
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CHAP. tLe 'situation of the then British colonies as they bor- 
xxriL Qjj gach other, and extended along the sea-coast, 

Nortl^ from the ^If of St. Lawrence as far south as the coun- 
America. try of Florida. We shall enumerate the Indian nations 
' that lie sc^ittered about their confines, and delineate the 
manner in which the French hemmed them in by a sur¬ 
prising Ijiie of fortifications. Should we comprehend 
Hudson’s Bay, with the adjacent countries, and the banks 
of Newfoundland, in this geographical detail, we might 
affirm that Great Britain at that time possessed a ter¬ 
ritory along theasea-coast, extending seventeen hundred 
miles in a direct line, i^rom the sixtieth to the thirty-first 
degree of northern latitude; but as these two countries 
were not concerned in this dispute, we shall advance 
from the northward to the southern side of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence; and, beginning with Acadia or Nova 
Scotia, describe our settlements as they lie in a southerly 
direction, as far as the gulf of Florida. This great tract 
of country, stretching fifteen degrees of latitude, is washed 
on the east by the,Atlantic Ocean : the southern boun¬ 
dary is Sjxinish Florida; but to the westward the limits 
are uncertain, some affirming that the jurisdiction of the 
colonies penetrates through the whole continent, as far 
as the South Sea; while others, with more moderation, 
think they are naturally bounded by the river Illinois 
that runs into the JMississippi, and in a manner connects 
that river with'the chain of lakes known by the names 
of Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the three first 
communicating with each other, and the last discharging 
itself into the river St. Lawrence, which running by Mont¬ 
real and Quebec issues inta the bay of the same deno¬ 
mination, forming thp northeni boundary of Nova Scotia. 
The French, ij^^ho had no legal claim to any lands on the 
south side of this river, nevertheless, with an insolence 
of ambition peculiar to themselves, not only extended 
their forts from the source of the St. Lawrence, through 
.an immense tract of that country, as far as the Missis¬ 
sippi, which (disembogues itself into the gulf of Florida; 
but also by a series of unparalleled encroachments, en¬ 
deavoured to contract the English colonies within such 
narrow limits as would have cut oflT alipost one half of 
their possessions. As we have already given a geogra- 
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phical description of Nova Scotia, and mentioned *the 

particulars of the new settlement of Halifax, we shall._1/ 

now only observe, that it is surrounded on thrdh sides-by 
the sea, the gulf, and river of St. Lawrence; that its 
original boundary to the west was the river Pentagoet; 
but it is now contracted within the river St. Croix, be¬ 
cause the crown of Great Britain did, in the ^ear one 
thousand six hundred and'sixty-three, grant to the Duke 
of York the territory of Sagadahack, jstretching from 
St. Croix to the river of this name; which was in the 
sequel, by an express charter from the crown, annexed 
to the province of Ma*ssachusett’s-bay, one of the four 
governments of New England. This country, situated 
next to Nova Scotia, lies between the forty-first and 
forty-f fth degrees of north latitude, extending near three 
hundred miles in length, and above two hundred ip 
breadth, if we bound it by thosq^ tracts which the French 
possessed; no part of the settlements of 4his country, 
however, stretches above sixty miles from the sea. The 
summer is here intensely hot, and the,winter proportion- 
ably severe; nevertheless, the climate is healtliy,and the 
sky generally serene. The soil is not favourable to any 
of the European kinds of grain, but produces great plenty 
of maize, which the people bake into bread, and brew into 
beer, though their favourite drink is made of mplasses 
hopped, and impregnated with the tops of the spruce-fir, 
which is a native of this country. The groftnd raises good 
flax and tolerable hemp. Here are great herds of black 
cattle, some of them very large in*si?e, avast number of 
excellent hogs, a breed of small horses, graceful, swift, 
and hardy, and large flocks of sheep, whose wool, though 
not so fine as that of England, is mai^uYactured with great 
success. ^ * 

New Elngland is composed of the fopr provinces known New Eng. 

by the names of New Hampshire, Mas§achusett’s-bay, Yoriu 
Rhode-island, and Connecticut. It is bounded on the 
south by New York, extending northerly on* both sides, 
of the river Hudson, about two Jmndred nples into the 
country possessed by the Indians of the Five Nations, 
whom the French distinguish by the name of the Irro- 
quois; but in bi;^adth this province does not exceed fifty 
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CHAP, miles, though it comprehends Long-island, Ipng to the 

xx!iT. southward of Connecticut. The capital, which derives 
1744. from the Jiroyinco the name of New York, is situated on 
an excellent harbour in the island of Manahatton, ex¬ 
tending fdurteen miles in length, and five in breadth, at 
the mouth of the noble river Hudson, w^hich is navigable 
for abov^ two hundred miles. At the distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles from New York stands the town 
of Albany, upon the same river. In this place all the 
treaties and other transactions were negotiated between 
the English and#the Irroquois, a confederacy of five Indian 
nations, who, by their union, courage, and military skill, 
had reduced a great number of otiier Indian tribes, and 
subdued a^territory more extensive than the whole king¬ 
dom of France. They were about fourscore years ago 
qble t6 bring ten thousand warriors into tlie field; but 
now thdr number is so greatly diminished by wars, epi¬ 
demical diseases, and tlie use of spirituous liquors, that 
they cannot raise above fifteen hundred men, even though 
they have admitted into their confederacy the nation of 
the Tusca^•oras, whom the English drove from the con¬ 
fines of Carolina. The Mohock Indians inhabit the 
country advanced from Albany. The northern extremi¬ 
ties of New Hampshire and New York are divided by 
the lakes Champlain and Sacrament, between which the 
French had raised the fort of Crown Point. 

New Contiguous'‘to New York, and lying along the coast, 

Jersey, a«Southerly direction, is the small province of New 
Jersey, bounded on^the west by the river Delaware, which 
divides^iffrom Pennsylvania, extending about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles in length, but in breadth not more 
than one third of* that extent. The climate, soil, and 
produceJ of these two provinces, as well as of Pennsylvania, 
are similar, i'hey yield great quantities of grjpn, sheep, 
horses, hogs, apd horned cattle ; all kinds of poultry and 
game in great abundance; vegetables of every sort in 
•perfection, *and excellent fruit, particularly peaches and 
melons. Tli^ir vast forpsts abound with oak, ash, beech, 
chestnut, cedar, walnut-tree, cypress, hickery, sassafras, 
and pine; but the timber is not counted so fit for ship¬ 
ping as that of New England and Novq Scotia. These 
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provinces produce great quantities of flax and hemp. New chap. 
York affords mines of iron, and very rich copper ore is > . 

found in New Jersey. • • • W54. 

Pennsylvania, lying to the southward of New York Pennsyi- 
and New Jersey, is bounded on the other side by Mary- • 
land, stretching two hundred and fifty miles in length, 
two hundred in breadth, and having no comnninication 
with the sea, except by the mouth of the river Delaware. 

This province was originally settled by.Quakers, under 
the auspices of the celebrated William Penn, whose de¬ 
scendants arc still proprietaries of thee country. Phil¬ 
adelphia, the capital, stands on a*tongue of land, at flie 
confluence of the two navigable rivers, the Delaware and 
the Schulkel, disposed in the form of a regular oblong, 
and designed by the original plan to extend from the one 
to the other. The streets, which arc broad, spacidus, and 
uniform, cross each other at right angles, leaving proper 
spaces for cliurches, markets, and other public edifices. 

The houses arc neatly built of brick, the quays spacious 
and magnificent, the w^arehouses large and numerous, 
and the docks commodious and welf contrivetd Tor ship¬ 
building. Pennsylvania is understood to extend as far 
northerly as the banks of the lake Erie, wdiere the French 
erected a fort. They also raised another at some distance 
to the southward of the Riviere-au-Bceuf, and made other 
encroachments on this colony. 

Adjoining to part of Pennsylvania, oa the sea-coast, Maryland, 
lies the province of Maryland, u, tract of land situated 
along the bay of Chesapeak, in length about one hundred 
and forty miles, and nearly of the same breadtfi, bounded 
on the north by Pennsylvania, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and by the river PotOTvnlack on the south. 

This country was first planted with Roman Catholics, by 
Lord Baltimore, to whom Charles IT. *gi*anted it by 
patent. In the sequel, however, people^of all religions 
were admitted into this settlement, and indulged with 
liberty of conscience, and at present the reigfiing religion 
is that of the English church, ^he climatqis very sultry 
in summer, and not very salubrious. The soil is fruitful, 
and produces a great quantity of tobacco, which the 
people cultivate as their staple commodity. The seat of 
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CHAP, government is established at Annapolis, a small town 

XXKI. j^eautifully situated on the river Patuxent. 

vir ^n?* Tracing the sea-coast still southerly, the next settle- 

irgxnia. Watered on the north by the river 

Potowmack, which is the boundary between this and the 
colony last described, having the bay of Chesapeak to the 
east, bounded on the south by Carolina, and extending 
westward without any prescribed limits, though the planta¬ 
tions have reached no farther than the great Allegauy moun¬ 
tains ; so that the province, as now possessed, stretches in 
length about two hundred and forty miles, and in breadth 
not above two hundred, lying between the fifty-fifth and 
fortieth degrees of latitude. In sailing to Virginia, 
navigators .steer through a strait formed by two points, 
called the Capes, into the bay of Chesapeak, a large inlet 
tjiat runs three hundred miles into the country from south 
to north,! covered from the Atlantic Ocean by the eastern 
side of Maryland, and a small portion of Virginia on the 
same peninsula. This noble bay is about eighteen miles 
broad for a considerable space, and seven at its narrowest 
jiart, yielding generally nine fathoms depth of water: on 
both sides it receives many navigable rivers, those on the 
Virginia side being known by the names of James-river, 
York-river, the Rappahannock, and Potowmack. This 
countrv, especially towards the sea, lies very low and 
swampy, and the soil is extremely fertile. The air and 
weather are variable, the heats of summer excessive, the 
frosts of winter sudden and intensely cold : so that, upon 
the whole, the climate is neither very agreeable nor 
healthy, tbe people being particularly subject to agues 
and pleuritic disorders. Tho province abounds with vast 
forests of timber; the plains are covered with a surprising 
luxuriaricy of vegetables, flowers, and flowering shrubs, 
diflusing the most delicious fragrance. The ground yields 
plenty of corn,,and every sort of fruit in great abundance 
and perfection. Homed cattle and hogs have here 
jnultiplied ^o admiration since they were first imported 
from Europe^ The animqjls, natives of this and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, are deer, panthers or tigers, bears, 
wolves, foxes, squirrels, racoons, and creatures called 
opossums, with an infinite variety of beautiful birds, and 
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a diversity of serpents, among which the rattle-snahfe is chap. 
the most remarkable. X3tiii. 

Virginia is bounded to the south by the two Carolinas, 
situated between the forty-sixth and thirty-first degrees Caroiinaa. 
of latitude; the length amounting to upwards of four • 
hundred miles, and the breadth extending near three 
hundred, as far as the Indian nations called the Qatawbas, 
the Creeks, and the Cherokees. The country of Carolina 
is divided into two governments, of vhich the most 
northern is the most inconsiderable. The climate in 
both is the same, as well as the soil; the first is warm, 
though not unhealthy ;* the last extremely fertile, yield¬ 
ing every thing in plenty whiph is produced in Virginia, 
besides abundance of excellent oranges, and |ome com¬ 
modities which are not found to the northward. North 
Carolina, though not so opulent, is more populotffe than 
the southern part. The colonists of North Carolina 
carry on a considerable traffic in tar, pitch, turpentine, 
staves, shingles, lumber, corn, peas, pork and beef, tobacco, 
deer-skins, indigo, wheat, ’'ice, bees-wax, tallow, bacon, 
and hog’s lard, cotton, and squared timber, live cattle, 
with the skins of beaver, racoon, fox, minx, wild cat, and 
otter. South Carolina is much better cultivated; the 
people are more civilized, and the commerce more im¬ 
portant. The capital of this province, called Cliarles- 
town, is finely situated at the confluence of two navigable 
rivers, having the advantage of a commodious harbour. 

Their trade, exclusive of the articles we have already 
mentioned as common to this goveyimcnt and that of 
North Carolina, consists of two chief staple coilimodities, 
rice and indigo, which they*cultivate with great success; 
and they have likewise made some progress in the culture 
of silk. ^ * 

The most southern of all our settlenients on this coast Georgia, 
is Georgia, extending about sixty miles, from north to 
south, along the sea-shore; but widening in the inland 
parts to above one hundred and fifty, andT stretching, 
almost three hundred from thq, sea to th^ Apalachian 
mountains. This country differs very little from that of 
South Carolina, with which it borders; yet the summer 
is here more bqf, andjthe soil not so fertile. Savannah, 
the capital, stands commodiously for trade, about ten 
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CHAP, miles from the sea, on a river of the same name, naviga- 
ble with large boats two hundred miles farther up to the 
seeond to'wn caiiled Augusta, a place that flourishes by 
the Indian trfide of skins, which the inhabitants carry on 
with their* iicigfibours the Creeks, the Chickesaws, and 
the Cherokees, who are the most numerous and powerful 
tribes in^America. Georgia is bounded on the south by 
the river Attamaha, at no great distance from the Spanish 
fort of St. Augustin. 

TheFrench Having tlius exhibited a succinct view of the British 
LogViLn colonies in Nor^Ii America, for the information of the 
on the reader, we shall now resume the^ thread of our history, 
and particularize the traiis.actions by which the present 
year was cj.istiuguislied on this extensive continent. The 
government of England having received nothing but 
qvasiv6 answers from the court of France, touching the 
complaints that were made of the encroachments in 
America, dcsf)atched orders to all the governors of that 
country to repel force by force, and drive the P'rench 
from their settlements on the river Oliio. Accordingly, 
the provinces of Virginia and Pennsylvania took this im¬ 
portant affair into their consideration: but, while they 
deliberated, the French vigorously prosecuted their de¬ 
signs on the other side of the mountains ; they surprised 
Log’s-town, which the Virginians had built upon the 
Ohio; made themselves masters of the Block-house and 
Truck-house, ivhere they found skins and other commo- 
ditiec to the amount of twenty thousand pounds, and 
destroyed all the B,ritish traders, excej)t two who found 
means to tiscape. At the same time, M. de Contrecoeur, 
with a thousand men, and -eighteen pieces of cannon, 
arrived in three hundred canoes from Venango, a fort 
they hall raised on the banks of the Ohio, and reduced 
by surprise aferitish fort which the Virginians,had built 
on the forks of.the Monangahela, that runs into the same 
river. 

Conferencem These hostilities were followed by divers skirmishes 
inSaiw^t thej^eople of tl^e two nations, which were fought 

Albany, with various success. At length the governors of the 
English settlements received orders ^ from England to 
form a political confederacy for their ^lutual defence; 
and the Governor of New York was directed to confer 
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with the chiefs of the six nations, with a view to detach chap. 
them from the French interest by dint of promises and 
presents of value, sent over for that purpose. A congress 
was accordingly appointed at Albany, to.which place the 
Governor of New York repaired, accompanied by com¬ 
missioners from all the other British settlements ; but a 
very small number of Indians arrived, and even these 
seemed to be indifferent to the advances and exhor¬ 
tations that were made by the English orator. The truth 
is, the French had artfully weaned them from their at¬ 
tachment to the subjects of Gre^t Brittiin. Nevertlj/e- 
less, they accepted the presents, renewed their treaties 
with the King of England, and even demanded his as¬ 
sistance in driving the French from the post* and pos¬ 
sessions they had usurped within the Indian territories. 

It was in consequence of the measures here taken, that 
Colonel Washington was detac^ied from Virginia with 
four hundred men, and occupied a post on •the banks of 
the river Ohio, \vhere he threw up some works, and 
erected a kind of occasional fort, in ljo[)es of being able 
to defend himself in that situation, until he should be 
joined by a reinforcement from New York, which, how¬ 
ever, did not arrive. 

While he remained in this situation. Do Villcr, a Colonel 
French commander, at tliQi head of nir\p hundred men, 
being on his march to dislodge Washington, detached ed and 
one Jaraonville, an inferior qjticer, with a small party, tiirFrench 
and a formal summons to Colonel Washington, reqtriring 
him to quit the fort, which he pretended wa^ built on 
ground belonging to the French, or their allies’ §o little 
regard was paid to this intimation, that the English fell 
uj)on this party, and, as the French affirm, without the 
least provocation, either slew or took the jvhole detach¬ 
ment. De Viller, incensed at thesn unj)rovoked hos¬ 
tilities, marched up to the attack, which’Washington for 
some time sustained under manifold disadvantages. At 
length, however, he surrendered the fort upon capitu-* 
lation, for the performance of which he left two officers 
as hostages in the hands of the French; and in his re¬ 
treat was terribly harassed by the Indians, who plun¬ 
dered his baggage, and massacred his people. This event 
was no sooner known in England, than the British am- 
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CHAP, bassador at Paris received directions to complain of it to 
xxni. French ministry, as an open violation of the peace; 

1734. but this repres<!ntation had no effect. 

Divisions Both nations^bj this time foresaw that a rupture would 
BriS***^ be inevitable, and each resolved to make suitable pre¬ 
colonies. parations. France continued to'send reinforcements of 
men, and supplies of ammunition, to Quebec, for the pro¬ 
secution of her ambitious projects ; and the ministry of 
Great Britain transmitted salutary cautions to the go¬ 
vernors of the provinces of North America, exhorting 
them to join their endeavours for repelling the incursions 
of the enemy. Such an union as seemed necessary for 
their common preservation was not easily effected. The 
different colonies were divided by different views and 
interests, both religious and political: besides, every set¬ 
tlement was distracted into factions, formed by the go¬ 
vernor and the demagogues of the assembly; in other 
words, an opposition like that in Parliament, and a con¬ 
tinual struggle between the liberties of the people and 
the prerogative of the proprietor, whether sovereign or 
subject. *Mr. Dinwiddle, Governor of Virginia, having 
demanded a certain perquisite or fee for every patent he 
should pass for land, the assembly voted his demand 
illegal, arbitrary, and oppressive. They declared that 
every man who paid it should be deemed an enemy to 
his country; and sent over an agent to Ijondon, to solicit 
the suppressidb of this imposition. The representatives 
of tlfe people in Pennsylvania wasted the time in vain 
deliberations and violent disputes with their proprietors, 
while the*enemy infested their frontiers. The colony of 
New York was filled with* discontent and animosity. 
Sir Danvers Osboni^^, who had been appointed governor 
of this’province, died immediately after his arrival at 
New York, and the instructions lie had received were 
exposed to public censure. The preamble inveighed se¬ 
verely against the want of duty, allegiance, loyalty, and 
* unanimity, which had lately appeared so notorious in the 
assembly of dhat province, who had violated the royal 
commission and instructions, by assuming to themselves 
the power to dispose of public money in the laws which 
they liad occasionally passed. This gentleman was there¬ 
fore directed to insist upon the reformation of all those 
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public abuses, and upon the establishment of a certain chap. 
supply for the service of the government, as well as upon 
the settlement of a salary for himself. • Moreover, his 
majesty, in these instructions, signified hjs will and plea¬ 
sure, that all money raised for the supply and support of 
government, or upon any emergency for immediate ser¬ 
vice, should be disposed and applied properly to the use 
for which it might be granted, by warrant from tlie go¬ 
vernor, by and with the advice and consent of the council 
of the province, and no otherwise: that, nevertheless, the 
assembly should be permitted, froni time io time, to view 
and examine the accounts of money disposed of, by virtue 
of laws which they had enacted : that if any member of 
the council, or officer holding place of trust; or profit 
within the government, should, in any manner whatever, 
give his assent to, or in anywise advise or concur with 
the assembly in passing any aq|; or vote, whereby the 
royal prerogative might bo lessened or impaired, or any 
money be raised or disposed of for the public service, 
contrary to, or inconsistent vith, the method prescribed 
by these instructions, the governor should fortliwith re¬ 
move or suspend such councillor or ofliicer so offending, 
and give an immediate account of his proceedings to the 
commissioners of trade and plantations. These were 
peremptory injunctions, which plainly proved th^t the 
ministry w^as determined to support the prerogative with 
a high hand ; but it must be owned, at tlfe same time, 
that abundance of provocation had been given by* the 
insolent opposition of some turbuleut individuals, who 
had exerted all their influence in disturbing * ayd dis¬ 
tressing the views and desigiK of the government. While 
the British colonies in America wer(5,*by these divisions, 
in a great measure disabled from making vigorous* efforts 
against thp common enemy, the administration at home 
began to exert itself for their defence.* .Officers were 
appointed for two regiments, consisting of two battalions 
each, to be raised in America, and commailSed by Sir * 
William Pepperel and Governor S^nrley, whoiiad enjoyed 
the same command in the last war, and a body of troops 
was destined for the same service. 

The most rem^kable incident that marked this year, Theheredi- 
on the continent of Europe, was the conversion of the 
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hereditary Prince of Hesse^Cassel, who had espoused the 
Princess Mary of England. He now declared himself a 
Roman Catholic, and was supposed to have been cajoled 
, to this profes8i9n by the promises of certain powers, who 
flattered his ambition, in order to weaken the Protestant 
interest in Germany. His father,* though deeply affected 
by his son’s aj)ostasy, did not fail to take immediate mea¬ 
sures for preventing the evil consequences which might 
otlierwise have flowed from his defection. He forthwith 
assembled the states of the Laiidgraviate, in order to 
take such measures as might appear necessary to main¬ 
tain the religion, laws, and constitution of the country; 
and the prince was laid under certain restrictions, which 
he did not. find it an easy task to set aside. It was en¬ 
acted, that when the regency should devolve to him by 
succession, he should not have it in his power to alter 
the established laws, oi; grant any church to persons of 
the Roman communion, for the public exercise of their 
religion; and that he should be excluded from all share 
in the education gf his sons, the eldest of wliom should 
be put in possession of the country of Ilanau upon his 
father’s accession to the regency of the Landgraviate. 
These resolutions were guaranteed by the Kings of 
Prussia and Denmark, by the maritime powors, and the 
evangelic body of the empire. 

The exile of the Parliament of Paris, far from having 
intimidated the other tribunals from performing wdiat 
they apprehended to be their duty, served only to inflame 
the discontents of the people, and to animate all the 
courts., of justice to a full exertion of their authority. 
The Chatclet continued to prosecute those priests, who 
refused the sacramept to persons whose consciences would 
not allow th^m to subscribe to the bull Unigenitus, even 
after three of thgir members were sent to t]ie Bastile. 
The same prosecutions were carried on, and bold remon¬ 
strances published by the Parliaments of Aix and Rouen. 
In a word,‘the whole kingdom was filled with such con¬ 
fusion as threatened 0%total suppression of justice, in a 
general spirit of disaffection, and universal anarchy. The 
prelates, meanwhile, seemed to triumph in the combus¬ 
tion they had raised. They entered iqto associations to 
support each other: they intrigued at court, and harassed 
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the king with insolent declarations, till he grew tired of chap. 
their proceedings, and opened his eyes to the fatal con- . 

sequences of their pride and obstinacy. H«e eveh took an ' 7 ^^* 
opportunity of exhorting the Archbishop of Paris to act 
more suitably to the character of a clergymaif: He re¬ 
called the Parliament from exile, and they returned in 
triumj)h, amidst the acclamations of the peogle, who 
celebrated their arrival at Paris with the most eittrava- 
gant demonstrations of joy; and the archbishop, notwith¬ 
standing the king’s express declaration to the contrary, 
still persisting in countenancing the recusant priests, was 
banished to Conflaus-sous-Charenton. * 

In Spain, the interest of Great Britain was so warmly Affairs of 
espoused, and so powerfully supported by Mr. JVall, who 
had been resident in England, that the French party, 
though countenanced by the queen-mother, and sustained 
with all the influence of the Marquis do la Ev^senada, 
the prime minister, was totally defeated.* The king, 
being convinced that it would be for the interest of his 
subjects to live on good terms with England, and well 
a])prised of Ensenada’s intrigues, ordered that, ihinister 
to be arrested and confined, and bestowed upon Mr. 

Wall the best part of his employments. Nevertheless, 
the Spaniards in the West Indies continued to oppress 
the subjects of Great Britain, employed in cutting log¬ 
wood in the bay of Iloncfuras; and representations on 
this head being made to the court of ^ladrid, the dis¬ 
pute Avas amicably adjusted b*etween Mr. Wall and Sir 
Benjamin Keene, the British ambasigador. While the 
interest of Britain thus triumphed in Spain, ft seemed 
to lose ground at the court of Lisbon. His Porfuguese 
majesty had formed vast projects of an active commerce, 
and even established an East India company: *in the 
mean timp he could not help manifesting his chagrin at 
the great quantities of.gold which were ‘yearly exported 
from his dominions, as the balance due from his subjects 
on English commodities. In his endeavours to check . 
this traffic, which he deemed so^dctriment^l to his sub¬ 
jects, ho inflicted hardships on the British merchants 
settled at Lisbon: some were imprisoned on frivolous 
pretences; othei;SP deprived of their property, and obliged 
to quit the kingdom. He insisted upon laying an impo- 
VOL. m. _ M 
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siti6n of two per cent, on all the Portuguese gold that 
; should be exported; but the profits of the trade would 
not bear^ such«an exaction. Meanwhile, there being a 
scarcity of corn in Portugal, the kingdom was supplied 
from England; and the people having nothing but gold 
to purchase this necessary supply-^ the king saw the ne¬ 
cessity 0/ conniving at the exportation of his coin, and 
the tra*de reverted into its former channel. 

On the fourteenth clay of November, the King of 
Great Britain opened the session of Parliament with an 
harangue, whicdi intimated nothing of an approaching 
rupture. He said that the general state of affairs in 
Europe had undergone very little alteration since their 
last meetjng; that he had lately received the strongest 
assurances from his good brother the King of Spain of 
friendship and confidence, which he would cultivate with 
harmony and good faith. He declared his principal view 
should be to^ strengthen the foundation, and secure the 
duration, of a general peace ; to improve the ])resent ad¬ 
vantages of it for promoting the trade of his good sub¬ 
jects, and protecting those possessions which constituted 
one great source of their wealth and commerce. Finally, 
he exhorted them to complete their plan for appropriating 
the forfeited estates in the Highlands to the service of 
the jmblic. He probably avoided mentioning the en¬ 
croachments of France, that he might supply no handle 
for debates on the address, which was carried in both 
Houses almost without opposition. The government 
seamed determined to humble the insolence of the 
French councils; and this disposition was so agreeable 
to the people in general, that they grudged no expense, 
and heartily concurred with the demands of the ministry. 

The *000101008 granted for the service of the ensuing 
year four millions^ seventy-three thousand sevep hundred 
and twenty-nine pounds; one million of that sum ex¬ 
pressly given for enabling his majesty to augment his 
forces by ‘land and sea. Thirty-two thousand pounds 
were allotted as a sub^dy to the King of Poland, and 
twenty thousand to the Elector of Bavaria. These gra¬ 
tifications met with little or no opposition in the com¬ 
mittee of supply; because it was taken /or granted, that, 
in case of v rupture, France would endeavour to avail 
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herself of her superiority by land, by invading his Bri- chap. 
tannic majesty’s German dominions; and, therefore, it 
might be necessary to secure the assistance of Such allies 
on the continent. That they prognosticated aright, with 
respect to the designs of that ambitious *powef, will soon 
appear in the course of this history; which will also de¬ 
monstrate how little dependence is to be placed^upon the 
professed attachment of subsidiary princes. The Supplies 
were raised by the standing branches of .the revenue, the 
land-tax and malt-tax, and a lottery for one million; one 
hundred thousand pounds of it to be deducted for the 
service of the public,* and the remaining nine hundred 
thousand to be charged on the produce of the sinking- 
fund, at the rate of three per cent, per annum, to com¬ 
mence from the fifth day of January, in the year one 

thousand seven hundred and fifty-six. The civit trans- 

# 

actions of this session were confined to a few objects. 

Divers new regulations were made for encouraging and 
improving the whale and white herring fishery, as well 
as for finishing and putting in a proper state of defence 
a new fort, lately built at Anamaboe on the coast of 
Africa. 

Mr. Pitt, the paymaster-general of the forces, brought 
in a bill, which will ever remain a standing monument cLiaea- 
of his humanity. The poor disabled veterans who en- peasioueps, 
joyed the pensiQn of Chelsea hospital were so iniquitously 
oppressed by a set of miscreants, who supplied them with 
money per advance, at the most exorbitant rates of usury, 
that many of them, with their families, were in dafiger 
of starving; and the intention of government in ^nting 
such a comfortable subsistence was, in a great measure, 
defeated. Mr. Pitt, perceiving thqjt'this evil originally 
flowed from the delay of the first payment, wKich the 
pensionei: could not touch till the expiration of a whole 
year after he had been put upon the list, removed this 
necessity of borrowing, by providing in the bill, that half 
a year’s pension should be advanced half a year before it. 
is due; and the practice of usury was effectually pre¬ 
vented by a clause, enacting that all contracts should be 
void by which any pension might be mortgaged. This 
humane regulation was unanimously approved, and having 

m2 
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CHAP, passed through both Houses with uncommon expedition, 
i received the royal assent. 

Oxford*' .Notwithstanding the unanimity manifested by the 
sWrrei'ec- Commons, in every thing relating to the measures for 
acting vigoroui^ly against the common enemy of the 
nation, they were remarkably disturbed and divided 
bv a contested election of members for Oxfordshire. 

f 

In the course of this dispute, the strength and, in¬ 
fluence of what they called the old and new interest, or, 
to speak more intelligibly, of the tories and whigs in that 
county, were fujly displayed. The candidates sustained 
oti the shoulders of tlie old interest were Lord Viscount 
Wenman and Sir James Dash wood ; their competitors, 
whom the new interest supported, and of consequence 
the ministry countenanced, were Lord Parker and Sir 
Edwal d Turner. Never w^as any contention of this kind 
maintained with more spirit and animosity, or carried on 
at a greater ^expense. One would have imagined that 
each side considered it as a dispute wdiich must have deter¬ 
mined, w hether the nation should enjoy its ancient liberty, 
or tamely submit to the fetters of corruption. Noblemen 
and gentlemen, clergymen and ladies, employed all their 
talents and industry in canvassing for either side, through¬ 
out every township and village in the county. Scandal 
emptied her whole quiver of insinuation, calumny, and 
lampoon: corruption was not remiss in promises and 
presents: houses of entertainment were opened: and 
nothing was for some .time to be seen but scenes of 
tumult, riot, and intoxication. The revenue of many an 
independent prince on the continent would not have been 
sufficient to aflbrd such sums of money as were expended 
in the course of this dispute. At length they proceeded 
to election, and the sherifi' made a double return of all 

the four candidates, so that not one of them could sit, 

• ^ 

and the county remained without a representative until 
this ambiguous affair could be decided in the House of 
. Commons. About the middle of November, petitions 
being preseid:ed by the Jfour candidates, as well as by the 
gentlemen, clergy, and other freeholders of the county, 
complaining of an undue election, and double return, the 
matter of these petitions was heard at ^ the bar of the 
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House on the third day of December. The counsel* for chap. 

“ YTiSW T T 

Lord Wen man and Sir James Dash wood alleffed, that > 

they had the majority of votes upon the poll, and this 
circumstance was admitted by the coungel on the other 
side; then they proceeded to prove by evidence, that, 
after closing the poll, ihe sheriff declared the majority 
of votes to be in favour of these two candidates, and ad¬ 
journed the court from the twenty-third day of April to 
the eighth of May ; so that the scrutiny .demanded, and 
gmnted on the behalf of Lord Parker and Sir Edward 
Turner, could not be discussed before th® last day of the 
month, when the writ was returnalble; that the scrutiijy 
did not begin till the ninth day of May, when the time 
w'^as protracted by disputes about the manner yi which it 
should be carried on; that Lord Parker and Sir Edward 
Turner were allow'cd to object through the whole poll tp 
the votes on the other side, on pretence that threir com¬ 
petitors should be permitted to answer these objections, 
and, in their turn, object through the whole poll to the 
votes for Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner, who 
should, in the last place, have leave to answer; that 
Lord W enman and Sir James Dash wood had disapproved 
of this method, because they apprehended it might induce 
their competitors to make such a number of frivolous 
objections, that they should not have tiipe to answer one 
half of them, much less to make objections of their own, 
before the writ should be retuj’iicd; that, as they foresaw, 
such a number of frivolous objections were made, as 
engrossed the attention of the court till thg twenty- 
seventh day of May, so that they could not’ b^gin to 
answer any of these objections till the twenty-eighth; 
and on the thirtieth the sheriff,, \iaving closed the 
scrutiny, made the double return. The; prool" being 
exhibitedj the counsel insisted, that,as they had esta¬ 
blished a majority on the poll, and deJmonstrated that 
this majority neither was nor could be overthrown by 
such an unfinished scrutinv, it was incumbent on the other* 
side to proceed upon the merits ®f the election, by endea¬ 
vouring to overthrow that majority of which their clients 
were in possession. A question in the House being 
carried to the jsame purpose. Lord Wenman and Sir 
James Dashwood objected to five hundred and thirty 
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ci^p. voters on the other side, whom they proposed to dis- 

xrHr. qualify. Their counsel examined several witnesses, to 

1754. prove the partiality of the sheriff in favour of Lord Parker 
and Sir Edwar^ Turner, and to detect these candidates 

‘ in the practice of bribery; 'for which purpose they pro¬ 

duced a letter in their own hand-writing. They afterw^ards 
proceeded to disqualify particular voters, and summed up 

1755. their evidence on the tw^enty-first day of January. Then 
the counsel for. the other side began to refute the charge 
of partiality and corruption, and to answer the objections 
that had been made to particular voters. They produced 
evidence to prove that customary freeholders, or customary 
holdings, had voted at elections in the counties of Gla¬ 
morgan, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wells, and Hereford; 
and that the customary tenants of the manor of Wood- 
Stock,*'in Oxfordshire, had been reputed capable of voting, 
and eveii voted at electjpns for tl?at county. In a word, 
they continued to examine evidences, argue and refute, 
prove and disprove, until the twenty-third day of April, 
when, after some w’arm debates and divisions in the 
House, Lord Parker and Sir Edw^ard Turner were de¬ 
clared duly elected; and the clerk of the crown was 
ordered to amend the return, by ei*asing the names of 
Lord Wenman and Sir James Dash wood. Many, who 
presumed to th\nk for themselves, without recollecting 
the power and influence of the administration, were 
astonished at the issue of this dispute; which, however, 
might have easily been foreseen; inasmuch as, during 
the course of the ^proceedings, most, if not all, of the 
many questions debated in the House were determined 
by a great majority in favotir of the new interest. A 
great number of copyholders had been admitted to vote 
at this electiqn, and the sheriff incurred no censure for 
allowing them to .take the oath appointed by Jaw to be 
taken by freeholders; nevertheless, the Commons care¬ 
fully avoiejed determining the question, whether copy- 

• holders possessed of the yearly value of forty-shillings, 
clear of all deductions, have not a right to vote for knights 
to represent the shire within which their copyhold estates 
are situated ? This point being left doubtful by the 
legislature, puts it often in the power of the sheriff to 
return which of the candidates he pleases to support; for 
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if the majority of the voting copyholders adheres to the chap. 
interest of his favourites, he will admit their votes both . . 

on the poll and the scrutiny; whereas, shoulcJ they he 
otherwise disposed, be will reject them as unqualified. 

What effect this practice may have updn the indepen¬ 
dency of Parliament, every person must perceive who 
reflects, that in almost all the counties of England the 
high sherifife are annually appointed by the minister for 
the time being. 

The attention of the legislature was chiefly turned upon Message 
the conduct of France, which preserved po medium, but ting to the 
seemed intent upon striking some* important blow, that 
might serve as a declaration of war. At Brest, and othlSr 
ports in that kingdom, the French were employed in 
equipping a powerful armament, and made. no*scruple to 
own it was intended for North America. Towards the 
latter end of March, Sir Thomas Robinson, secretary oT 
state, brought a message from the king to the Parlia¬ 
ment, intimating, that his majesty having, at the begin¬ 
ning of the session, declared his principal object was to 
preserve the public tranquillity, and at the sanjetime to 
protect those possessions which constitute one great source 
of the commerce and wealth of his kingdoms, he now 
found it necessary to acquaint the House of Commons, 
that the present situation of affairs made it requisite to 
augment his forces by sea and land, dnd to take such 
other measures as might best tend to preserve the general 
peace of Europe, and to secufe Uie just rights and, pos¬ 
sessions of his crown in America, 4 s well as to repel any 
attempts whatsoever that might be made to support or 
countenance any designs which should be formed*against 
his majesty and his kingdoms; and Ms majesty doubted 
not but his faithful Commons, onVhose affection and 
zeal he entirely relied, would enable liim lo make such 
augmentations, and to take such measures for supporting 
the honour of his crown, and the true interest of his 
people, and for the security of his dominions’in the pre-. 
sent critical conjuncture, as the exigency of^aflairs might 
require; in doing which his majesty w^ould have as much 
regard to the ease of his good subjects as should be con¬ 
sistent with the^r ^fety and welfare. In answer to this 
message a very warm and affectionate address was pre- 
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CHAP, sented to his majesty; and it was on this occasion that 
xxcii. rtiillion was granted for augmenting his forces by sea 
176S. and land'. The court of Versailles, notwithstanding the 
assiduity and despatch which they were exerting in equip- 
< ping armaments, and embarking troops, for the support 
of their ambitious schemes in America, still continued to 
amuse t^le British ministry with general declarations, that 
no hostility was intended, nor the least infringement of 
the treaty. 

Court of The Earl of Albemarle, the English ambassador at 
iraiS^the P^ris, having lately died in that city, these assurances 
English were communicated to the court' of London by the Mar- 
ministry. Mircpoix, who resided in England with the same 

character, which he had supported since his first arrival 
with equal honour and politeness. On this occasion he 
himself was so far imiiosed upon by tlie instructions he 
had received, that he believed the })rofessions of his court 
were sincere, and seriously endeavoured to prevent a 
rupture between tlie two nations. At length, however, 
their preparations were so notorious that he began to 
suspect the consequence; and the English ministry pro¬ 
duced such proofs of their insincerity and double dealing, 
that he seemed to be struck with astonishment and cha¬ 
grin. He repaired to France, and upbraided the ministry 
of Versailles for having made him the tool of their dis- 
simulation. They referred him to the lying, who ordered 
him to return to London, with fresh assurances of his 
pacific intentions; but his'practice agreed so ill with his 
professions, that thp ahibassador had scarce obtained an 
audience to communicate them, when undoubted intel- 
ligence arrived, that a powerful armament was ready to 
sail from Brest and'Rochefort. The government of Great 
Britain,^ roused by this infonnation, immediately took the 
most expeditious methods for equipping a squadron; and 
* 

* The munstry having resolved to send a body of forces to America to act in 
conjunction wit^i tlie provincial troops raised on that continent, it became neces- 
* aary that the mutiny act should be rendered more clear and extensive. When 
this bill, tliei*efore, fell under consideration, it was improved with a new clauHo, 
providing, “ That^ll officers and^soldiers of any troops being mustered and in 
pay, which are or shall be raised in any of the Uritish jirovinces in America, by 
authority of the respective governors or governments thereof, shall, at all times, 
and in all places, when they happen to join or act in coi^ijunction with his majesty’s 
British forces, be liable to martial law and discipline, in like manner, to all intents 
and purposes, as the British forces are ; and shall be sulSject to the same trials 
penalties, and punishmeut.’’ 
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towards the latter end of April, Admiral Boscawen sailed chap. 
with eleven ships of the line and one frigate, having on 
hoard a considerable number of land forces, to attend the ^765. 
motions of the enemy : but more certaip and particular 
intelligence arriving soon after, touching the strength of 
the French fleet, which consisted of twenty-five ships of 
the line, besides frigates and transports, witU a great 
quantity of warlike stores, and four thousand regular 
troops, commanded by the Baron Dieskau, Admiral Hol- 
bournc was detached with six ships of the line, and one 
frigate, to reinforce Mr. Boscawen; and«a great number 
of capital ships were put in commission. In the begin¬ 
ning of May, the French fleet, commanded by Mr. Mac- 
namara, an officer of Irish extraction, sailed from Brest, 
directing his course to North America; but,after having 
proceeded beyond the chops of the English channel, he 
returned with nine of the capital ships, while the rest of 
the armament continued their course, undef the direction 
of M. Bois de la Mothe. 

On the twenty-fifth day of April, tjie king went to the Session 
House of Lords, where, after giving the royah assent to 
the bills then depending ; for granting a certain sum out 
of the sinking-fund ; for the relief of insolvent debtors; 
for the better regulation of the marine forces on shore; 
for the better raising of ^marines and ^seamen; ^md to 
several other public and private bills; his majesty put an 
end to the session of Parliament by a speocli, in which 
he acquainted the two Houses,* that the zeal they had 
shown for supporting the honour, rights, and possessions 
of his crown, had afforded him the greatest sati^action: 
that his desire to preserve tlfe public tranquillity had been 
sincere and uniform : that he had religiously adhered to 
the stipulations of the treaty of Aix-la-Chajjelle, and made 
it his care not to injure or offend any .power whatsoever; 
but that he never could entertain a thouglit of purchasing 
the name of peace at the expense of suffering encroach¬ 
ments upon, or of yielding up, what justly‘belonged to 
Great Britain, either by ancient#possession or by solemn 
treaties: that the vigour and firmness of his Parliament, 
on this important pccasion, had enabled him to be pre¬ 
pared for such ijontingencies as might happen: that, if 
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CHAP, reasonable and honourable terms of accommodation could 
be agreed upon, he would be satisfied, and, at all events, 
1766. rely on the justice of his cause, the effectual support of 
his people, and the protection of Divine Providence. The 
Parliament was then prorogued to the twenty-seventh of 
May. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Preparations for Wau.—Earl Paulet’s Motion against the Kino's going to 
Hanover.—Recency appointed during his Majesty’s Absence.—Boscawen’s 
Expedition.—The Alcide and Lys taken.—French AIuuassador recalled.— 

Their Trade greatly distressed.—Affairs of the English in America.— 

Colonel Monckton takes Beau-sejour.—General Bi^addock’s unfortunate 
Expedition.—He falls into^n Ambuscade ;*is defeated and killed.—Dis¬ 
agreement betwec;, the Governor and Assembly of Pennsylvania.—Ej^e- 
DITION against CrOWN-PoINT AND NIAGARA RESOLVED ON.—GENERAL JOHNSON 
encamps at Lake George.—Where he is attacked by the French, who are 

ENTIRFLT DEFEATED.—BRAVEUY OF CaPTAIN M‘GiNNES.—GENERAL JOUNSON 
CREATED A Baronet.—Description of Fort Oswego and Lake Ontario.— 

Neglect of the English in not fortifying it.—Expedition against Niauama. 

—General Shirley returns to Albany.—End of the Campaign in America. 
—Fruitless Intrigues of the French in Spain and Germany.—Treaty of 
THE King of Great Britain with the Landgrave, of Hessf.-Cassel.—News 
OF TUB Capture of the Alcide and Lys reaches E.ngland.—The King 
returns from Hanover, and cona..udes a Treahit with Russia.—Declara¬ 
tion OF THE French Ministry at the Court of Vienna.—Sfirated Declara¬ 
tion OF the Kino of Prussia.—The French make another unsuccessful 
A rrEMPT UPON the Court of Spain.—The imperial Court refuses Auxi- 
LiARiF» TO England.—The French take the Blandford Man of War, but 
return it.—State of the English and Frf.nch Navies.—Session opened.— 
Remarkable Addresses of the Lords and Commons.— His Majesty’s Answer. 

—Alterations in the Ministry.*—Mr. Fox made Sjecretary of*State.— 

Supplies voted.—Earthquake at Lisbon.—Relief voted by Parliament to 
THE Portuguese.—Troops, &.c. voted^—Mutiny Bill, Marine, and Mari¬ 
ners’ Acts continued.—Act for raising va. Regiment of Foot in*North 
America.—Maritime Laws of England ExtENDED to America.—Q uieT of 
Ireland restored.—Treaty concluded with PiJussiA.—N ew AIilitia Bill 

PASSED BY THE COMMONS, BUT REJECTED BY THE LoRDS.—SESSION CL<)^£D. 

Whilst all Europe was in suspense^Tbout the fate of the chap. 
English and French squadrons, preparation^ for a vigorous l_ . 
sea war were going forward in England with an unparal- 
leled spirit and success. Still the French, court flattered tious for 
itself that Great Britain, out of tenderness to his majesty’s 
German dominions, would abstain from hostilities. Mire¬ 
poix continued to have frequent conferences with the 
British ministry, who made no secret that their admirals, 
particularly Bosca\i^en, had orders to attack the French 
ships whereverdthey should meet them; on the other 
hand, Mons. de Mirepoix declared, that his master would 
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CHAP, coneider the first gun fired at sea in an hostile manner as 
a declaration of war. This menace, far from intimidating 
1756 . the English, animated them to redouble their prepara¬ 
tions for war. JThe press for seamen was carried on with 
' extraordinary vigour in all parts of this kingdom, as well 
as in Ireland ; and great premiums were given not only 
by the government, but also over and above his majesty’s 
bounty, by almost all the considerable cities and towns 
ill England, to such as should enlist voluntarily for sailors 
or soldiers. Other branches of the public service went 
on with equal alacrity; and such was the eagerness of 
tl)9 people to lend their money to the government, that 
instead of one million, which was to be raised by way of 
lottery, thr,ee millions eight hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds were subscribed immediately. 

Earl Pau- , Tlie^ situation of affairs requiring his majesty to go to 
a^iatnst the ^^rmauy this summer, great apprehensions arose in the 
kfng’sgoing miiids of lua'iiy, lest the French should either intercept 
toHauover. joui’uey, or j)revent his return. Earl Paulet 

had made a motion in the House of Lords, humbly to 
rejiresent to his majesty, “That it was an article in the 
original act of settlement by which the succession of those 
kingdoms devolved to his electoral house, that the king 
should not go to his foreign dominions without the con¬ 
sent of Parliament; and that this was a principal article 
in the compact between the crown and the people: that 
though this article was repealed in the late reign, yet, 
till of late, it bad alwa;ys been the custom for his majesty 
to acquaint the Parbament with his intended departure to 
his German dominions, both in regard to the true sense 
and spirit of the act that placed him on the throne, as 
well as for the paterjial kindness of his royal heart, and 
the condescension he had been so good to show to his 
Parliament on all occasions; but that his majesty’s decla¬ 
ration of his design to visit his electoral estates had 
always come on the last day of the session, when it was 
too late for the great constitutional council of the crown 
to offer such, advice as might otherwise have been expe¬ 
dient and necessary: that his majesty’s leaving his king¬ 
doms in a conjuncture so pregnant with distress, so de¬ 
nunciative of danger, would not only give the greatest 
advantage to such as might be disposed to stir up disaf- 
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fection and discontent, and to the constitutional and na¬ 
tional enemies of England; hut would also fill his loyal 
subjects with the most affecting concern, and mdst gloomy 
fears, as well for their own safety, as for that of their 
sovereign, whose invaluable life, at all times *of the ut¬ 
most consequence to his people, was then infinitely so, 
by reason of his great experience, the affection^of every 
one to his royal person, and the minority of the Heir ap¬ 
parent.” Such was the purport of this^motion; but it 
was not seconded by any of the other lords. 

The general uneasiness, on account of his majesty’s 
departure, was greatly Increased by an apprehension tli^t 
there would, during his absence, be no good agreement 
amongst the regency, which consisted of the, following 
persons: his royal highness William, Duke of Cumber¬ 
land ; Thomas, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; Philip, 
Earl of Hard wick e, lord high chancellor; Johnf Earl of 
Granville, president of the council; Charles, Duke of 
Marlborough, lord privy-seal; John, Duke of Rutland, 
steward of the household; Charles, ,Duke of Grafton, 
lord chamberlain; Archibald, Duke of Argyle ;*tire Duke 
of Newcastle, first commissioner of the treasury; the 
Duke of Dorset, master of the horse; the Earl of Holder- 
nesse, one of the secretaries of state; the Earl of Roch- 
ford, groom of the stole; the Marquis of Hartipgton, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland; Lord Anson, first commissioner 
of the Admiralty; Sir Thomas Robinson, secretary of 
state; and Henry Fox, Esq., secBetary at war. His*ma¬ 
jesty set out from St. James’s on* tlj^) twenty-eightli of 
April early in the morning, embarked at Harwich in the 
afternoon, landed the next day at Ilelvoetsluys, and 
arrived at Hanover on the second o^ May. 

Admiral Boscawen, with eleven ships of the Ime and 
a frigate,,having taken on board tw^oRegiments at Ply¬ 
mouth, sailed from thence on the twenty-soyenth of April 
for the banks of Newfoundland, and in a few days after 
his arrival there, the French fleet from Brest Came to the 
same station, under the command pf M. Bois de la Mothe. 
But the thick fogs which prevail upon these coasts, espe¬ 
cially at that time of the year, kept the two armaments 
from seeing eacl^ other; and part of the French squadron 
escaped up the river St. Lawrence, whilst another part 
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•cilAP. of them went round and got into the same river, through 
^ xxiv. straits of Belleisle, by a way which was never known 
i76fi. tcf be attempted before by ships of the line. However, 
whilst the English fleet lay off Cape Race, which is the 
southernmost point of Newfoundland, and was thought 
to be the most proper situation for«intercepting the enemy, 
two French ships, the Alcide, of sixty-four guns, and four 
hundred and eighty men, and the Lys, pierced for fifty- 
four guns, but mounting only twenty-two, having eight 
companies of land-forces on board, being separated from 
tlie rest of their fleet in the fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, 
Captain Howe, and the Defiance, Captain Andrews, two 
sixty gun ships of the English squadron; and after a 
smart engagement which lasted some hours, and in which 
Captain (afterwards Lord) Howe behaved with the greatest 
skill and intrepidity, were both taken, with several cou- 
siderabfe oflficers and engineers, and about eight thousand 
pounds in ntoney. Though the capture of these ships, 
from which the commencement of the war may in fiict 
be dated, fell grcjitly short of what was hoped for from 
this expedition; yet, when the news of it reached Eng¬ 
land, it was of infinite service to the public credit of 
every kind, and animated the whole nation, who now saw 
plainly that the government was determined to keep no 
farther measures with the French, but justly to re[)el 
force by force, and put a stop to their sending more men 
and arms to invade the. ])roperty of the English in 
America, as they had hitherto done with impunity. The 
French, who for some time did not even attempt to make 
reprisals bn our shipping, would gladly have chosen to 
avoid a war at that time, and to have continued extend¬ 
ing them encroachments on our settlements till they had 
executed their grand plan of securing a communication 
from the Mississippi to Canada by a line of forts, many 
of which they had already erected. 

French am- Upon the arrival of the news of this action at Paris, 
rSied! French ambassador, M. de Mirepoix, was recalled 
from London, and M. de Bussy from Hanover, where he 
had just arrived, to attend the King of England in a pub¬ 
lic character. They complained loudly of Boscawenb 
attacking the ships, as a breach of national faith; but 
it was justly retorted on the part of England, that their 
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encroachments in America had rendered reprisals both chap. 
justifiable and necessary. The resolution of making them 'JL.^— 
was the effect of mature deliberation in the English 
council. The vast increase of the Frenc]|^ marine of late 
years, which in all probability would soon be‘employed 
against Great Britain, occasioned an order for making 
reprisals general in Europe as well as in America; and 
that all French ships, whether outward or homeward 
bound, should be stopped, and brought into British ports. 

To give the greater weight to these orders, it was resolved 
to send out those admirals who had distinguished them¬ 
selves most towards the*end of the last war. Accordingly^ 
on the twenty-first of July, Sir Edward Hawke sailed on 
a cruise to the westward, with eighteen ships (jf the line, 
a frigate, and a sloop; but not meeting with the French 
fleet, these ships returned to England about tho’lattey* 
end of September and the begiiyiing of October^ on the 
fourteenth of which last month another fle^t, consisting 
of twenty-tw’o ships of the line, tw'o frigates and two 
sloops, sailed again on a cruise to tl^e westward, under 
Admiral Byng, in hopes of intercepting tire French 
squadron under Duguay, and likewise that commanded 
by La Mothe, in case of its return from America. But 
this fleet likewise returned to Spithead on the twenty- 
second of November, without having bejng able tet effect 
any thing, thougji it was allowed by all that the admiral 
had acted judiciously in the choice of his stations. 

While these measures were pursued, for the general Theirtmde 
security of the British coasts and trad^ in Europe, several 
new ships of war were begun, and finished wilh^the ut¬ 
most expedition, in his majesty’s docks: twelve frigates 
and sloops, contracted for in private* yards, were com¬ 
pleted by the month of August; and twepty-foiir ships 
and twelve colliers were then taken into the service of 
the government, to be fitted out as vessels of war, to 
carry twenty guns, and one hundred and twenty men 
each. In the mean time the French trade wah so annoyed 
by the English cruisers, that before the endjof this year 
three hundred of their merchant ships, many of which, 
from St. Domingo.and Martinico, were extremely rich, 
and eight thoui^nd of their sailors, were brought into 
English ports. By these captures the British. ministry 
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CHAP, answered many purposes: they deprived the French of 
XXIV. great body of seamen, and withheld from them a very 
1755. laige property, the want of which greatly distressed their 
people, and ruiped many of their traders. Their outward- 
bound merchant ships were insured at the rate of thirty 
per cent., whilst the English paid no more than the 
commom insurance. This intolerable burden was felt by 
all degrees of people amongst them: their ministry was 
publicly reviled, even by their Parliaments; and the 
French name, from being the terror, began to be the 
contempt of Europe. Their uneasiness was also not a 
little heightened by new broils between their king and 
the Parliament of Paris, occasioned by the obstinacy of 
the clergy, of that kingdom, who seemed determined to 
support the church, in all events, against the secular tri¬ 
bunals, and, as much as possible, to enforce the observance 
of the bull Unigeiiitus, )vhich had long been the occasion 
of so many disputes among them. However, the Parlia¬ 
ment continuing firm, and the French kingapproving of 
its conduct, the ecclesiastics thought jiroper to submit 
for the present; and in their general assembly this year 
granted him a free gift of sixteen millions of livres, 
which he demanded of them—a greater sum than they 
had ever given before, even in time of war. 

Affairs of In +hc beginning of this year the assembly of Massa- 
illlSica! chusett’s Bay in New England passed an act, ])rohibiting 
Colonel all correspondence with the French at Louisbourg; and 
takesBeau- carly in the spring they raised a body of troops, which 
sejour. was transported to- Nova Scotia, to assist Lieutenant- 
Governor" Laurence in driving the French from the en¬ 
croachments they had made upon that province. Ac¬ 
cordingly, towards the end of May, the governor sent a 
large detachn^ent of troops, under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Monckton, upon this service; and throe 
frigates and a sldop were despatched up the bay of Fundy, 
under the pommand of Captain Rous, to give their as¬ 
sistance by sea. The troops, upon their arrival at the 
river Massaguash, found the passage stopped by a large 
number of regular forces, rebel neutrals, or Acadians, 
and Indians, four hundred and fifty qf whom occupied a 
block-house, with cannon mounted on their side of the 
river; and the rest were posted within a strong breast- 
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work of timber, thrown up by way of outwork to the casAP. 
block-house. The English provincials attacked this place 
with such spirit, that the enemy were obliged tb fly, and 
leave them in possession of the breast-work; then the 
garrison in the block-house deserted if, and left the 
passage of the river free. ,, From thence Colonel Monck- 
ton advanced to the French fort of Beau-sejour, which 
he invested, as far at least as the small number ‘of his 
troops would permit, on the twelfth of June; and after 
four days’ bombardment obliged it to surrender, though 
the French had twenty-six pieces of capnon mounted, 
and plenty of ammunition, and thfi English had not y6t 
placed a single cannon upon their batteries. The gar¬ 
rison was sent to Louisbourg, on condition of not bearing 
arms in America for the space of six months*; and the 
Acadiaiis, who had joined the French, were pardoifed, in 
consideration of their having being forced into tliat ser¬ 
vice. Colonel JMouckton, after ’putting a garrison into 
this ])lace, and changing its name to that of Cum¬ 
berland, the next day attacked and reduced the other 
French fort upon the river Gaspereau, which rulis into 
Bay Vcrtc ; where he likewise found a large quantity of 
provisions and stores of all kinds, that being the chief 
magazine for supplying the French Indians and Aca- 
diaus with arms, ammunition, and other necessaries, 
lie then disarmed these Idst, to the nilrnber of fifteen 
thousand; and in the mean time. Captain Rous with 
his ships sailed to the mouth \)f J:he river St. JoIiq, to 
attack the new fort the French had erected there; 
but they saved him that trouble, by abandoning it upon 
liis appearance, after having burst their cannon,* blown 
up their magazine, and destroyed, as far as they had 
time, all the works they had lately raised.* The 
English had but twenty men killed, afid about the 
same numlber wounded, in the w'hole of .this expedition, 
the success of which secured the tranquillity of Nova 
Scotia. *• 

While the New Englanders were thus employed in General 
reducing the French in Nova Scotia, preparations were " 

made in Virginia for attacking them upon the Ohio, A expe- 
fort was built, which was likewise called Fort Cumber- 
land, and a camp formed at Will’s Creek. On the four- 
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CHAP, teenth of January of tliie year, Major-General Braddock, 
X3HV. Colonel Dunbar’s and Colonel Halket’s regiments of 

1765. foot, sailed from Cork, in Ireland, for Virginia, where 
they all landed safe before the end of February. This 
' general might' consequently have entered upon action 

early in the spring, had he not .been unfortunately de¬ 
layed by the Virginian contractors for the army, who, 
when he was ready to march, had neither provided a 
sufficient quantity of provisions for his troops, nor a com¬ 
petent number of carriages for his army. This accident 
was foreseen by almost every person who knew any thing 
oT our plantations up6n the continent of America; for 
the people of Virginia, who think of no produce but their 
tobacco, and do not raise corn enough even for their own 
subsistence, being by the nature of their country well 

1 )rovided with the conveniency of water conveyance, have 
)ut few wheel carriages, or beasts of burden ; whereas 
Pennsylvania, which abounds in corn, and most other 
sorts of provisions, has but little water carriage, especially 
in its western settlements, where its inhabitants have 
great numbers of carts, waggons, and horses. Mr. Brad- 
dock should, therefore, certainly in point of prudence 
have landed in Pennsylvania: the contract for supplying 
his troops should have been made with some of the chief 
planters there, who could easily have performed their 
engagements: and if his camp had been formed near 
Frank’s-towm, or somewhere upon the south-west borders 
of that province, he wauld not have had eighty miles to 
matrch from thence to' Fort du Quesne, instead of a hun¬ 
dred and’thirty miles that he had to advance from Will’s 
Creek,*where he did encamp^ through roads neither better 
nor more practicable than the other w^ould have been. 
This eil’or in the very beginning of the expedition, whe¬ 
ther owing to an injudicious preference fondlj^ given to 
the Virginians .in the lucrative job of supplying these 
troops, or to any other cause, delayed the march of the 
army for sbme weeks, during which it was in the utmost 
distress for pecessaries pf all kinds; and would probably 
have defeated the expedition entirely for that summer, 
had not the contractors found means to procure some 
assistance from the back settlements of Pennsylvania. 
But even when these supplies did arrive, they consisted 
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of only fifteen waggons and a hundred draft horses, in- chap. 
stead of a hundred and fifty waggons and three hundred , xx^v. ^ 
horses, which the Virginian contractors had engaged to 
furnish, and the provisions were so bad that they could 
not be used. However, some gentlemen ih Pennsylvania, 
being applied to in thjs exigency, amply made up for 
these deficiencies, and the troops were by this means 
supplied with every thing they wanted. Aiiottier and 
still more fatal error was committed, in the choice of the 
commander for this exjiedition. Major-General Brad- 
dock, who was appointed to it, was und<jubtedly a man 
of courage, and expert m all the punctilios of a review, 
having been brought up in the English guards: but he 
was naturally very haughty, positive, and difficult of ac¬ 
cess; qualities ill suited to the temper of tfie people 
amongst whom he was to command. His extrenie»seve- 
rity in matters of discipline had rendered him unpopular 
among the soldiers; and the strict military education in 
which he had been trained from his vouth, and which he 
prided himself on scrupulously following, made him hold 
the American militia in great contempt, becajisu they 
could not go through their exercise with the same dex¬ 
terity and regularity as a regiment of guards in Hyde- 
Park; little knowing, or indeed being able to form any 
idea of the difference between the European manner of 
fighting, and an Americaii expedition through woods, 
deserts, and morasses. Before he left England, he re¬ 
ceived, in the hand-writing of ©olQnel Napier, a set of in¬ 
structions from the Duke of Cumberlmid. By these tiie 
attempt upon Niagara was, in a great^ measure,‘referred 
to him, and the reduction of.Crown-Point was to be left 
chiefly to the provincial forces. But above all, his royal 
highness, both verbally and in this Vriting, frequently 
cautioned him carefully to beware of an aiflbush or sur¬ 
prise, Instead of regarding this salutary caution, his 
conceit of his own abilities made him disdain to ask the 
opinion of any under his command; and the laflians, who 
would have been his safest guards^ against this danger in 
particular, were so disgusted by the haughtiness of his 
behaviour, that most of them forsook his banners. Under 
these disadvantages Tie began his march from Fort Cum¬ 
berland on the tenth of June, at the head of about two 

N 2 
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.CHAP, thousand two hundred men, for the meadows, where 
. ■ Colonel Washington was defeated the year before. Upon 

a 756 . arrival there, he was informed that the French at 
Fort du Quesne, which had lately been built on the same 
river, near its' confluence with the Monangahela, ex¬ 
pected a reinforcement of five jiundred regular troops; 
therefore, that he might march with the greater despatch, 
he left Colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to 
bring up the provisions, stores, and heavy baggage, as fast 
as the nature of the service would permit; and with the 
other twelve hundred, together with ten pieces of cannon, 
and the necessary ammunition and provisions, he marched 
bn with so much expedition, that he seldom took any 
time to reconnoitre the woods or thickets he was to pass 
through; as if the nearer he approached the enemy, the 
' farther he was removed from danger. 

He falls " On tjie eighth of July he encamped within ten miles 
of Fort du Qucsiie. 1 hough Colonel Dunbar was then 
defeated’ near foi*ty miles behind him, and his officers, particularly 
and killed, fjalket, earnestly entreated him to proceed 

with caution, and to employ the friendly Indians who 
were with him, by way of advanced guard, in case of 
ambuscades; yet he resumed his march the next day, 
without so much as endeavouring to obtain any intelli¬ 
gence of the situation or disposition of the enemy, or 
even sending Out any scouts to visit the woods and 
thickets on both sides of him, as well as in front. With 
this^ carelessness he wgis advancing, when, about noon, 
he was saluted with jE general fire upon his front, and all 
along hi^ left flank, from an enemy so artfully concealed 
behind the trees and bushes, that not a man of them 
could be seen. The vanguard immediately fell back upon 
the main body, and' in an instant the panic and confusion 
became general; so that most of the troops fled with 
great precipitation, notwithstanding all that their officers, 
some of whom behaved very gallantly, could do to stop 
their career. As to Braddock himself instead of scour¬ 
ing the thickets and bushes from whence the fire came, 
with grape-shot from the ten pieces of cannon he had 
with him, or ordering flanking parties of the Indians to 
advance against the enemy, he obstinately remained upon 
the spot where he was, and gave orders *for the few brave 
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bfficers and men who stayed with him, to form tegularly, ci^p. 
and advance. Meanwhile his men fell thick about him, v . 
and almost all his officers were singled out, one after 
another, -and killed or wounded; for the Indians, who 
always take aim when they fire, and aim chiefly at the 
officers, distinguished them by their dress. At last, the 
general, whose obstinacy seemed to increase ’with the 
danger, after having had some horses shot under him, 
received a musket shot through the righfarmand lungs, 
of which he died in a few hours, having been carried off 
the field by the bravery,of Lieutenant-Colbnel Gage, and 
another of his officers. When he dropped, the confusida 
of the few that remained turned into a downright and 
very disorderly flight across a river which they had just 
passed, though no enemy appeared, or attempted to 
attack them. All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage 
of the army were left to the enemy, and, among Ihe rest, 
the general’s cabinet, with all his letters and instructions, 
which the French court afterwards made great use of in 
their printed memorials or manifestoes. The loss of the 
English in this unhappy affair amounted to seVen hun¬ 
dred men. Their officers, in particular, suffered much 
more than in the ordinary ])roportion of battles in Eu¬ 
rope. Sir Peter Ilalket fell by the very first fire, at the 
head of his regiment; and the general’s secretary, son to 
Governor Shirley, was killed soon after. Neither the 
number of men which the cn^imy had in this engage¬ 
ment, nor the loss which they sustfl-ined, could be so rfi^cli 
as guessed at: but the French afterwards gave put, that 
their number did not, in the whole, exceed four hundred 
men, mostly Indians; and thdt their logs was quite incon¬ 
siderable, as it probably was, because they lay concealed 
in such a manner that the English knew not whither to 
point their muskets. The panic of these last continued 
so long, that they never stopped till they-met the rear 
division; and even then they infected those ti*oops with 
their terrors; so that the army retreated without stop¬ 
ping, till they reached Fort Ciftnberland, "though the 
enemy did not so much as attempt to pursue, nor even 
appeared in sight, either in the battlq, or after the de¬ 
feat. On the whole, this was perhaps the most extraor- 
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CHAP, dinary victory that ever was obtained, and the farthest 
. flight that ever was made. 

17M. Had the shattered remains of this army continued at 
ipent^be- Fort Cumberland, and fortified themselves there, as they 
GoTcrilor easily have done, during the rest of the summer, 

and ab. they would have been such a check upon the French 
and th^ir scalping Indians, as would have prevented 
vania. many of those ravages that M^ere committed in the ensu¬ 
ing winter upon the western borders of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania; but, instead of taking that prudent step, 
their commander left^only the sick and wounded at that 
Ibrt, under the protection of two companies of the pro¬ 
vincial militia, posted there by way of garrison, and began 
his march on the second of August, wdth about sixteen 
hundred men from Philadelphia, where those troops 
could be of no immediate service. From thence they 
were ordered away to Albany, in New York, by General 
Shirley, on wdiom the chief command of the troops in 
America had devolved by the death of Major-General 
Braddock. Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, were 
by these means left entirely to take care of themselves, 
which they, might have done effectually, had they been 
united in their councils; but the usual disputes between 
their governors and assemblies defeated every salutary 
plan that was proposed. Pennsylvania, the most power¬ 
ful of the three, was rendered quite impotent, either for 
its own defence, or that of its neighbours, by these un¬ 
happy contests; though, at last, the assembly of that 
province^ sensible ‘of the danger to which they were ex¬ 
posed,c and seeing the absolute necessity of providing a 
standing military force, an<f of erecting some forts to de¬ 
fend their western frontier, passed a bill for raising fifty 
thousand pounds. But even this sum, small as it was, 
even to a degree‘of ridicule, considering the richness of 
the province,*and the extent of its frontier, could not be 
obtained;»jthe governor positively refusing to give his 
assent to the act of the assembly, because they had taxed 
the proprietaries’ estatfes equally with those of the inha¬ 
bitants, which, he said, he was ordered by his instructions 
' not to consent to, nor indeed any new tax upon the pro¬ 
prietaries ; and the assembly, consisting chiefly of mem- 
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bers whose estates lay in the eastern or interior parts of 
the province, as positively refusing to alter their jpill. One 
would be apt to think that, in a case of such urgent neces- 
sity, the governor might have ventured tct give his assent 
to the bill under a protest, that it should not 'prejudice 
the rights of the proprietaries upon any future occasion; 
but as he did not, the bill was dropped, and the province 
left defenceless; by which means it afterwards suffered 


severely, to the destruction of many of tke poor inhabi¬ 
tants upon the western frontier, and to the impressing 
the Indians with a contemptible opinion of the English, 
and the highest esteem of the French. 

Our colonies to the north of Pennsylvania were more Expedition 
active, and more successful in their preparations for war. crown- 


New York, following the exampleof New England, passed Point and 
an act to prohibit the sending of provisions to any French ^*^^don. 


port or settlement on the continent of North America, 


or any of the adjacent islands; and also/or raising forty- 


five thousand pounds, on estates real and personal, for 
the better defence of their colony, which lay more ex¬ 
posed than any other to a French invasion from Crown- 
Point. However, this sum, great as it might seem to 
them, was far from being sufficient; nor, indeed, could 
they have provided properly for their security, without 
the assistance of our other colonies to the east of tliem ; 
but with their help, and the additional succour of the 
small body of regular troops expected under Colonel 
Dunbar, they boldly resolved upon offensive measures, 
which, when practicable, are always the safest and fwo 
expeditions, one against the French fort at Crowip-Point, 
and the other against their fort at Niagara, between the 
lakes Ontario and Erie, were set on foot at the same time. 
The former of these expeditions was apppinted to be 
executed .under the command of General Johnson, a 


native of Ireland, who had long resided upon the Mohock 
river, in the western parts of New York, wh<jre he had 
acquired a considerable estate, and was universally be¬ 
loved, not only by the inhabitants, hut also by the neigh¬ 
bouring Indians, whose language he had learnt, and w hose 
affections he had gained by his humanity towards them. 
The expedition, against Niagara ’yvas commanded by 
General Shirley himself. 
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chap, diately into the woods on each side of the camp, and 

xxi'V. jsquatted under bushes, or skulked behind trees, 

1755. from whence they continued firing* with very little execu¬ 
tion, most of th/ 3 ir shot being intercepted by the brakes 
and thickets; for they never had the courage to advance 
to the verge of the wood. Baron Dieskaii, who com¬ 
manded Ahe French, being thus left alone, with his regular 
troops, at the front of the camp, finding he could not 
make a close attack upon the centre with his small 
number of men, moved first to the left, and then to the 
right, at both which places he endeavoured to force a 
p^sage, but was repulsed, being unsupported by the 
irregulars. Instead of retreating, as he ought in pru¬ 
dence to l\ave done, he still continued his platoon and 
bush-firing till four o’clock in the afternoon, during which 
time h*is regular troops suffered greatly by the fire from 
the camp, and were at l^st throwm into confusion; which 
was no sooner perceived by General Johnson’s men, than 
they, without wanting for orders, leaped over their breast¬ 
work, attacked the, enemy on all sides, and, after killing 
and taking a considerable number of them, entirely dis¬ 
persed the rest. Tlie French, whose numbers, at the 
beginning of this engagement, amounted to about two 
thousand men, including two hundred grenadiers, eight 
hundred Canadians, and the ^rest, Indians of different 
nations, had between seven and eight hundred men killed^ 
and thirty taken prisoners among the latter was Baron 
Dieskau himself, whom* they found at a little distance 
from the f eld of battle, dangerously wounded, and lean¬ 
ing on the' stump of a tree for his support. The English 
lost about tw'o hundred men, and those chiefly of the 
detachment under Cplonel Williams; for they had very 
few eitter killed or wounded in the attack upon their 
camp, and not any of distinction, except Colonel Tit- 
comb killed, and the general himself and Major Nichols 
wounded. ^Among the slain of the detachment, which 
would ])robdbly have been entirely cut off, had not 
Lieutenant-Golonel Cole been sent out from the camp 
with three hundred men, with which he stopj)ed the 
enemy’s pursuit, and covered the retreat of his friends, 
were Colonel Williams, Major Ashley, six captains, and 
several subalterns, besides private men; and the Indians 
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reckoned that they had lost forty men, besides the brave chap 
old Hendrick, the Mohock Sachem, or chief cg,ptain. ^ 

When Baron Dieskau set out from Ticonderoga, his BnJver%f 
design was only to surprise and cut of£ the intrenched captain 
camp, now called Fort Edward, at the Carrying-place, 
where there were but four or five hundred men. If he 
had executed this scheme, our army would have been 
thrown into great difficulties; for it could neither have 
proceeded farther, nor have subsisted where it was, and 
he might have found an opportunity to attack it with 
great advantage in its retreat. Upt when he was within 
four or five miles of that fort, his people were inforna^d 
that there were several cannon there, and none at the 
camp; upon which they all desired to be led on to this 
last, which he the more readily consented to, as he him¬ 
self had been told by an English prisoner, who iTad Iq/t 
this camp but a few days before,^that it was quit^ defence¬ 
less, being without any lines, and destitute of cannon; 
which, in effect, was true at that time; for the cannon 
did not arrive, nor was the breast-work erected, till about 
two days before the engagement. To this misinforma¬ 
tion, therefore, must be imputed this step, which would 
otherwise be inconsistent with the general character and 
abilities of Baron Dieskau. A less justifiable error seems 
to have been committed \)y General Jqhnson, in pot de¬ 
taching a party, to pursue the enemy when they were 
defeated and fled. ^ Perhaps he was prevented from so 
doing by the ill fate of the Setachment he had sent out 
in the morning under Colonel Williams. Hojrever’that 
may be, his neglect, in this respect, had like to* h^ve been 
fatal the next day to a detachment sent from Fort Ed¬ 
ward, consisting of a hundred twenty men of the 
New Hampshire regiment, under Captain ^I‘Ginnes, as a 
reinforcement to the army at the canap. This party fell 
in with between three and four hundred men of Dieskau’s 
troops, near the spot where Colonel Williaijis had been 
defeated the day before; but M‘Ginnes Raving timely 
notice, by his scouts, of the approach of an*enemy, made 
such a disposition, tliat he not only repulsed the assailants, 
but defeated and .entirely dispersed them, with the loss 
only of two men killed, eleven wounded, and five miss¬ 
ing. He himself unfortunately died of the wounds he 
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received in this engagement, a few days after he arrived 
at the camp with his party. 

It was now judged too late in the year to proceed to 
the attack of Crown-Point, as it would have been neces¬ 
sary, in that case, to build a strong fort in the place 
where the camp then was, in ordm* to secure a communi¬ 
cation with Albany, from whence only the troops could 
expect to be reinforced, or supplied with fresh stores of 
ammunition or provisions. They, therefore, set out upon 
their return soon aftei* this engagement, having first 
erected a little utocka^ed fort, at the hither end of Lake 
Qcorge, in which thc*y left a small garrison as a future 
prey for the enemy; a misfortune which might easily 
have been foreseen, because this w^hole army, being 
country militia, was to be disbanded, and return to their 
respective homes, as they actually did soon after their 
retreat to Albany. Thi,s w^as all the glory, this all the 
advantage, that the English nation acquired by such an 
exj)cnsive ex])edition. But so little had the English been 
accustomed of late to hear of victory, that they rejoiced at 
this advantage, as if it had been an action of the greatest 
consequence. The general was highly applauded for his 
conduct, and liberally rewarded ; for he w^as created a 
baronet by his majesty, and presented with five thousand 
poundft by the Parliament. 

The ])reparations for General Shirley’s expedition 
against Niagara were not only defiqjent, but shamefully 
slow; though it was well known that even the possibility 
of his success must,«in a great measure, depend upon his 
setting put early in the year, as will appear to any person 
who considers the situation df our fort at Oswego, this 
being the only way ty which he could proceed to Niagara. 
Oswego lies 09 the south-east side of th%lake Ontario, 
near three hundred miles almost due west from Albany 
in New York. The w’ay to it from thence, though long 
and tediouS| is the more convenient, as the far greatest 
part of it adnuts of water carriage, by what the inhabitants 
called batteanx, which are a kind of light flat-bottomed 
boats, widest in the middle, and pointed at each end, of 
about fifteen hundred weight burden,, and managed by 
two men, called batteaux men, with paddles and setting 
poles, the rivers being in many places too narrow to admit 
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of oars. From Albany to the village of Shenectady, chap. 
about sixteen miles, is a good waggon-road. From , xyiv. ^ 
thence to the little Falls in the Mohock river, bding sixty- 
five miles, the passage is by watcr-carriape up that river, 
and consequently against the stream, which; in many 
places, is somewhat rapid, and in others so shallow, that, 
when the river is low, the watermen are obliged to get 
out, and draw their batteaux over the rifts. At the little 
Falls is a postage, or land carriage, for al)out a mile over 
a ground so marshy, that it will not bear any wheel car¬ 
riage; but a colony of Germans settled there attend 
with sledges, on whiclf they draw *the loaded battcaux^T^o 
the next place of embarkation upon the same river. 

From thence they proceed by water up that river, for 
fifty miles, to the Carrying-place, near the head of it, 
where there is another postage, the length of* which 
depends upon the dryness or wetness of the season, but 
is generally above six or eight miles over in the summer 
months. Here the batteaux arc again carried upon 
sledges, till they come to u, narrow river called Wood’s 
Creek, down which they are wafted on a gentle stfbam, for 
about forty miles, into the lake Oneyada, which stretches 
from east to west about thirty miles, and is passed with 
great ease and safety in calm weather. At the western 
end of the lake is the river Onondaga, wdiich, after a 
course of betwx*eu twenty and thirty fiiiles, unites with 
the river Cayuga, or Seneca, and their united streams run 
into the lake Ontario, at the*pla/?e where Oswego fiart is 
situated. But this river is so rajtid ^s to be sometimes 
dangerous, besides its being full of rifts and rocks; and 
about twelve miles on this *side of Oswego thero*is a fall 
of eleven feet perpendicular, where there is consequently 
a postage, which, however, does nol exceed forl^ yards. 

From thence the passage is easy, quite to Oswego. The 
lake Ontario, on which this fort stands, is near two hun¬ 
dred and eighty leagues in circumference; its figure is 
oval, and its depth runs from twenty to*twenty-five 
fathoms. On the north side of.it are several little gulfs. 

There is a communication between this lake and that of 
the Hurons by the river Tanasuate, from whence it is a 
land carriage of six or eight leagues to the river Toronto, 
which falls into* it. The French have two forts of eoiir 
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CHAP, sequence on this lake : Frontenac, which commands the 
»- * *. river St. Laurence, where the lake communicates with 

1755. it;, anj Jifiagara, which commands the communication 
, between the lake Ontario and the lake Erie. But of 

r these forts, and'this last lake, which is one of the finest 
in the world, we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
Neglect of Though WO had long been in possession of fort Os- 
iSnftiorS though it lay greatly exposed to the French, 

fyiiig it. particularly to those of Canada, upon any rupture between 
the two nations, we had never taken care to render it 
tolerably defensible, or even to build a single vessel fit 
for navigating the lakef: nor was this strange neglect ever 
taken effectual notice of, till the beginning of this year, 
when, at a meeting which General Braddock had in April 
with the governors and chief gentlemen of several of our 
colonics at Alexandria, in Virginia, it was resolved to 
strengthen both tlie fort and garrison at Oswego, and to 
build some large vessel^ at that place. Accordingly a 
number of shijiwrights and workmen W'ere sent thither in 
May and June. At the same time. Captain Bradstreet 
marched tliither wfth two companies of a hundred men 
each, to reinforce the hundred that were there before 
under Captain King, to wdiich number the garrison had 
been increased since our contests with France began to 
grow' serious. For a long time before, not above twenty- 
five mfen were l^ft to defend this post, which, from its 
peat importance, and the situation of affairs at this 
juncf^pre, most certainly,reifuired a much stronger garri¬ 
son •than was put into it even at this period: but economy 
was the cfnief thing consulted in the beginning of this 
war, and to that, in a groat lyieasure, was owing its long 
• * duration. 

Expedidon Front the above dekjription of the passa^ from Albany 
Jdagwa. Oswego, it iS plain how necessary it was, that the troops 
intended for this expedition should have set ou{ early in 
the spring. But instead of that, the very first of them. 
Colonel Schuyler’s New Jersey regiment, did not begin 
their march till after the beginning of July; and just as 
Shirley’s ani Pepperell’s regiments were preparing to 
follow, the melancholy account of Braddock’s disaster' 
arrived at Albany, where it so damped the spirits of the 
people, and spread such a terror, that many of the troops 
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deserted, and most of the batteaux men dispersed, and chap. 
ran home, by which means even all the necessary stores . 

could not be carried along with the troops. !N^otwith- 
standing this disappointment, General Shirley set out 
from Albany before the end of July, with as many of the 
troops and stores as he^ could procure a conveyance for, 
hoping to be joined in his route by great numbers of 
the Indians of the Six Nations, to whom he sent invita¬ 
tions to that effect as he passed by their settlements: 
but they, instead of complying with his desire, absolutely 
declared against all hostilities on that side^of the country; 
and insisted that Oswego, being k place of traffic arfd 
peace, ought not to be disturbed either by the English 
or the French, as if they could have persuaded both parties 
to agree to such a local truce. Upon this refusal. 

Air. Shirley proceeded forward, being joined by very few 
Indians, and arrived at Oswego on the seventoenth or 
eighteenth of August: but the 'rest of the troops and 
artillery did not arrive till the last day of that month; 
and even then their store of provisions was not sufficient 
to enable thein to proceei against Niagara, though some 
tolerably good vessels had by this time been built and 
got ready for that purpose. The general now resolved 
to take but six hundred men with him for the attack of 
Niagara, and to leave the rest of his army, consisting of 
about fourteen hundred more, at OswegO, to defend that 
place, in case the French should attack it in his absence, 
which there was reason to appreb^end they might, as .they 
then had a considerable force at fort Frontenac, from 
whence they could easily cross over the lake Ontario to 
Oswego. However, he wq^ still obliged to \Vait at 
Oswego for provisions, of which at length a small supply 
arrived on the twenty-sixth of Sep'lember, barely suffi¬ 
cient to suppoA his men during their intended expedi¬ 
tion, and to allow twelve days’ short subsistence for those 
he left behind. But by this time the rainy boisterous 
season had begun, on which account most of his Indians 
had already left him, and were returned home; and the 
few that remained with him declared that tliere was no 
crossing the lake Ontario in batteaux at that season, 
or any time before ‘the next summer, * In this perplexity 
he called a council of war, which, after weighing all cir- 
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CHAP, cumstances, unanimously resolved to defer the attempt 
upon Niagara till the next year, and to employ the troops, 
J 756 . ^iiiist they remained at Oswego, in building barracks, 
and erecting, or at least beginning to erect two new forts, 

, one on tire casf side of the river Onqndaga, four hundred 

and fifty yards distant from the qld fort, which it was to 
command, as well as the entrance of the harbour, and to 
be called Ontario fort; and the other, four hundred and 
fifty yards west of the old fort, to be called Oswego new 
fort. 

General Tliese tlungp being* agreed on. General Shirley, with 
furns^to*^^' the greatest part of *1110 troops under his command, set 
Fnd'of the retum to Albany on the twenty-fourth of 

campaign October, leaving Colonel Mercer, with a garrison of 
in America, scveii hundred men, at Oswego; though repeated 

^ advicfr had been received, that the French had then at 
1 ‘east a ^thousand men at their fort of Frontenac, upon 
the same lake; and what was still worse, the now forts 
were not yet near completed; but left to be finished by 
the hard labour of Colonel Mercer and his little garrison, 
with the {ukiitioii of this melancholy circumstance, that, 
if besieged by the enemy in the winter, it w^ould not be 
possible for his friends to come to his assistance. Thus 
ended this year’s unfortunate campaign, during which 
the French, with the assistance of their Indian allies, 
continued their murders, scalping, captivating, and laying 
waste the western frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
duripg the whole winter. *- 

Fruitless The ministers of the tw'o jarring powders w^ere very 

Urn Freiicif employed this year at most of the courts of 

in Spain Euroj^d; but their transactions were kept extremely 
secret. The French endeavoured to inspire the Spaniards 
with a jealousy of the strength of the English by sea, 
especially in America; and the Spanish court seemed in¬ 
clined to accept of the office of mediator: but Mr. Wall, 
who was perfectly well acquainted with the state of affairs 
between Eligland and France, leconded the representa¬ 
tions of the British ministry, which demonstrated, that, 
how’ever willing Great Britain might be to accept of the 
mediation of Spain, she could not agree to any suspen¬ 
sion of arms in America, which France insisted on as a 
preliminary condition, without hazarding the whole of her 
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interest there; and that the captures which had been chap 
made by the English were the necessary consequences of 
the encroachments and injustice of the Frenclf, partial- ^ 755 . 
larly in that country. Upon this remonstrance, all fur¬ 
ther talk of the mediation of Spain was cfropped, and the 
ministry of Versailles had recourse to the princes of 
Germany; amongst whom the Elector of Cologii was 
soon brought over to their party, so as to consent tb their 
forming magazines in his territories in Westphalia. This 
was a plain indication of their design against Hanover, 
which they soon after made his liritaniyc majesty, who 
was then at Hanover,"an offer of sparing, if he w'oiifd 
agree to certain conditions of neutrality for that electo¬ 
rate, which he rejected with disdain. Then the Count 
d’Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary fromFrance a\ the court 
of Vienna, proposed a secret negotiation with the minis¬ 
ters of the empress-queen. The secret articles of the 
treaty of Petersburg!!, betw^cen the two empresses, had 
stipulated a kind of partition of the Prussian territories, 
in case that prince should ’nfringe the treaty of Dresden; 
but his Britannic majesty, though often invited, *had al¬ 
ways refused to agree to any such stipulation; and the 
King of Poland, how'soever he might be inclined to favour 
the scheme, did not dare to avow it formally, till matters 
should be more ripe for carrying it into execution. The 
court of Vienna, whose favourite measure this was, began 
to listen to D’Aubeterre’s insinuations, and by degrees 
entered into negotiations witii Ipm, which, in the jcnd, 
w ere productive of that unnatural confederacy between 
the empress-queen and the King of France, *of which 
further notice will be takei^ in the occurrences of the 
next year, when the treaty betw'een* them, into which 
they afterw'ards found means secretly to bring the Em¬ 
press of Russia, w'as concluded at Versjailles. 

The Kfug of England, taking it for granted that the Treaty of 
French would invade Hanover, in consequence of their 
rupture with Great Britafn, which seemed to*be near at tain with 
hand, began to take measures {or the deface of that 
electorate. To this end, during his stay at Hanover, he Hc^so- 
concluded, on the eighteenth of June, a treaty with the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, by which his serene highness 
engaged to hold* in readiness, during four years, for his 

VOL. III. o 
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CHAP, majesty’s service, a body of eight thousand men, to be 
, . employetj, if required, upon the continent, or in Britain 

1755. Qf Ireland; but not on. board the fleet or beyond the 
seas; and also^if his Britannic majesty should judge it 
* necessary or advantageous for his service, to furnish and 
join to this body of eight thousand men, within six months 
after they should be demanded, four thousand more, of 
which seven hundred were to be horse or dragoons, and 
each regiment -of infantry to have two field pieces of 
cannon \ Another treaty was begun with Russia about 
the same time*; but ^this did not take effect during his 
majesty’s residence at Hanover: that others were not 
concluded was the more surprising, as our subsidy trea fcy 
with Saxony had then expired, and that with Bavaria was 
near expiring, and as the securing of these two princes 
in our interest was at least as necessary towards forming 
a sufficient confederacy u])on the continent for the defence 
of Hanover, as it was to secure the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel. If the reason of their not being engaged, and 
no other seems so. probable, was, that they refused to re¬ 
new their treaties with England upon any terms, all that 
can be said is, that they were guilty of flagrant ingrati¬ 
tude, as they had both received a subsidy from this king¬ 
dom for many years in time of peace, when they neither 
were Jior could be of any service to the interest of Great 
Britain. 

News of the On the fifteenth of July an express arrived from Ad- 
thrAkide Boscawen, with an account of his having taken the 

and Lys two French ships of war, the Alcide and the Lys. This 
Engimd. certainly contrary to the expectation of the court of 

J 

t 

* “ The king, on his side; promised to pay to the landgrave for these succours, 

eight cromis banco, by waj of levy-money, for every trooper or dragoon duly 
armed and mounted, and thirty crowns banco for every foot soldier ; the crown 
to be reckoned at hfty-threc sols of Holland, or at four shillings and ninepence 
three farthings English mbney; and also to pay to his serene highnejs, for the eight 
thousand men, an annual subsidy of a hundred and fifty thousand crowns banco, 
during the four years, to commence from the day of signing the treaty ; which 
subsidy was tO(.be increased to three hundr«i4 thousand crowns yearly, from the 
time of requiring the troops, to the time of their entering into British pay; and in 
case of their being dismissed, the said subsidy of three hundred thousand crowns 
was then to reviftc and be continued during the residue of the term: but if twelve 
thousand men were demanded and furnished, the subsidy was then to be increased 
in proportion ; and in case the King of Great Britain should at any time think fit 
to send hack these troops before the expiration of tl^c treaty, notice thereof was 
to be given to his serene highness three months beforehand; one mouth’s pay 
was to be allowed them for their retm’n, and they were to be furnished gratis 
witli the necessary transport vessels. 
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France; for bad they apprehended any such attack, they chap. 
would not have ordered Mr. ]M‘Namara to Return to 
Brest with the chief part of th^r squadron; nor was h:, 
perhaps, less contrary to the expectation,of some of our 
own ministry; but as matters had been carried so far, it 
was then too late to retreat; and, therefore, orders were 
soon after given to all our ships of war to make rej)risals 
upon the French, by taking their ships wherever they 
should meet them. Sir Edw^ard Hawke sailed from 
Portsmouth on the twenty-first gf July, with eighteen 
ships of war, to w’^atcli the return of tlie French flegt 
from America, wiiich, liow^evcr, escaped him, and arrived 
at Brest on the third day of September. Commodore 
Frankland sailed from Spithead for the West,,Indies on 
the thirteenth of August with four ships of w^ar, furnished 
with orders to commit hostilities, as well as to proteef; 
our trade and sugar islands frqm any insult Miat the 
French might offer; and the Duke de Mirepoix, their 
ambassador at the court of London, set out for Paris on 
the tw^enty-second of July without talking leave. ^ 

A war being thus in some measure begun, his majesty The king 
thought proper, perhaps for that reason, to return to his 
British dominions sooner than usual; for he left Hanover ver, and 
on tlie eighth of September, and arrived on tiie fifteenth 
at Kensington, w here the treaty of alliance between Russia, 
him and the Empress of *Bussia, which he had begun 
during his absence, was concluded on the thirtieth of the 
same month. By this treaty her Russian majesty engaged 
to hold in readiness in Livonia, upon the frontiers’ of 
Lithuania, a body of troops consisting of forty* thousand 
infantry, with the necessary artillery, and fifteen thousand 
cavalry; and also on the coast of the ^ame province, forty 
or fifty galleys, with the necessary crews; tp be ready to 
act, upon „the first order, in his majesty’s service, in case, 
said the fifth article, which was the most remarkable, 
that the dominions of bis Britannic majesty ip Germany 
should be invaded on account of the interests' or disputes 
which regard his kingdoms; her imperial «najesty de¬ 
claring that she would look upon such an invasion as a 
case of the alliance of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-two; and that the said dominions 
should be therein comprised in this respect; but neither 

o 2 
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CHAP, these troops nor galleys were to be put in motion, unless 

XMV. jjjg gritaiinic majesty, or his allies, should be some- 

nsb, -^here attacked ; in whic^i case the Russian general should 
march, as sooij as possible after requisition, to make a 
' diversion with thirty thousand infantry and fifteen thou¬ 

sand cavalry; and should embark on board the galleys 
the other ten thousand infantry, to make a descent ac¬ 
cording to the exigency of the affair. On the other side, 
his Britannic majesty engaged to pay to her Russian 
majesty an annual subsidy of a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling a-year,« each year to be paid in advance, and to be 
yeekoned from the day of the’ exchange of the rati¬ 
fications, to the day that these troops should upon requi¬ 
sition maych out of Russia: from which day the annual 
subsidy to her imperial majesty was to be five hundred 
^houshnd pounds sterling, to be paid always four months 
in advance, until the troops should return into the Rus¬ 
sian dominions, and for three months after their return. 
His Britannic majesty, who was to be at liberty to send 
once every year iqto the said province of Livonia a com¬ 
missary, to see and examine the number and condition 
of the said trooj)S, further engaged, that in case her 
Russian majesty should be disturbed in this diversion, 
or attacked herself, he would furnish immediately the 
succomr stipulated in the treaty of one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-two; and that in case a war should 
break out, he would send into the Baltic a squadron of 
his ships, of a force suitable to the circumstances. This 
wa!s the chief substance of the treaty which, by agreement 
of bot^ ptirties, was to subsist for four years from the ex¬ 
change of the ratifications.; but in the seventh article 
these words were unluckily inserted: “ Considering also 
the proximity of the countries wherein the diversion in 
question will probably be made, and the facility her 
troops will probably have of subsisting immediately in an 
enemy’s country, she takes upon herself alone, during 
such a dive'rsion, the subsistence and treatment of the 
said troops «by sea and land.” And in tlie eleventh ar¬ 
ticle it was stipulated, that all the plunder the Russian 
army should take from the enemy should belong to them. 
That his Britannic majesty, who now^knew enough of 
the court of Vienna to be sensible that he could expect 
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no assistance from thence, in case his German dominions €Hap. 
were invaded, should enter into this convention*with the . . 

Empress of Russia, in order to strengthen his defence ^ 7 ®®* 
upon the continent, was extremely natural; especially as 
he had lately lived in great friendship with her, and her 
transactions with the cdurt of France had been so secret, 
by passing through only that of Vienna, that he l^g,d not 
yet been informed of them; neither had the project of 
the treaty of Versailles then come to his* knowledge, or 
to that of the King of Prussia, n©r had either of these 
princes yet made any formal advances to •the other. . 

The first intimation that appeared publicly of the ne* Deciara- 
gotiations of France wltli the Empress of Germany, was, prench^^ 
when the French minister, Count d’Aubeterra, declared ministry at 
at Vienna, “ That the warlike designs with which the of vSna. 
king his master was charged were sufficiently confuted 
by his great moderation, of which all Europe ha^ mani¬ 
fold proofs; that his majesty was persuaded this ground¬ 
less charge had given as much indignation to their im¬ 
perial majesties as to himseif; that he was firmly rpsolved 
to preserve to Christendom that tranquillity which it en¬ 
joyed through his good faith, in religiously observing the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but that if his Britannic mii- 
jesty’s allies should take part in the war which was 
kindled in America, by furnjshing succoui;^ to the English, 
his majesty would be authorized to consider and treat 
them as principals in it.” prance likewise made the 
same declaration to other courts. *, 

The words and stipulation in the above recited clause, Spiritedde- 
in the seventh article of the treaty of Great Britain with the*Kingof 
Russia, were looked on as a fnenace levelled at the King Pnwm*.^ 
of Prussia, who, having some time found means tp pro¬ 
cure a copy of this treaty, and seeing it hi that light, 
boldly deolared, by his ministers at all the courts of 
Europe, that he would oppose, with his utmost force, the 
entrance of any foreign troops into the empare, under 
any pretence whatever. This declaration was particularly 
displeasing to the French, who had already mitrehed large 
bodies of troops towards the frontiers of the empire, and 
erected several great magazines in Westphalia, with the 
permission of the Elector of Cologn, for which the Eng¬ 
lish minister at his court was, in August, ordered to with- 
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draw from thence without taking leave. However, as 
soon as t^iis declaration of the King of Prussia was noti- 
fifid to the court of Versailles, they sent an ambassador 
extraordinary, the Duke de Nivernois, to Berlin, to try 
to persuade his majesty to retract his declaration, and 
enter into a new alliance with them. His Prussian ma¬ 
jesty Received this ambassador in such a manner, as 
seemed to denote a disposition to agree to every thing 
he had to propose. This awakened in England a jealousy 
that his* declaration alone was not to be relied on, but 
that it was necessary,to bring him under some solemn 
engagement; especially as the French had by this time 
a numerous army near the Lowdl' Rhine, with magazines 
provided for their march all the way to Hanover; and 
if the King of Prussia suffered them to pass through his 
dominions, that electorate must be swallowed up before 
the Rui^sian auxiliaries could possibly be brought thither, 
or any army be formed for protecting it'\ For this rea¬ 
son a negotiation was set on foot by Great Britain at 
Berlin; but as it was not concluded before the beginning 
of the neixt year, we shall defer entering into the parti¬ 
culars of it till we come to that period. 

Meanwhile the French made another attempt upon 
the court of Madrid, loudly complaining of the taking of 
their, two men of war by Boscawen’s squadron, before any 
declaration of war was made, representing it as a most 
unjustifiable proceeding, which threatened a dissolution 
of all faith amougsk nations. This produced a strong 
memorial from Sir Benjamin Keene, our minister at that 
court,,importing, “ That it was well known that the French 
fleet carried troops, ammunition, and every thing neces¬ 
sary fqr defending the countries which the French had 
unjustly usurped in America, and of which the English 
claimed the property; that the rules of self-defence autho¬ 
rize every nation to render fruitless any attempt that may 
tend to its prejudice; that this right had been made use 
of only in taking the two French ships of war; and that 
the distinction of place might be interpreted in favour of 
the English, seeing the two ships were taken on the 


5 Pexluips the Elector of Hanover was more afraid fit the Prusman monarch 
than of the ic jut Christian king, knowing with what ease and rapidity this enter* 
prising neighbour could, in a few days, subdue the whole electorate. 
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coasts of tlie countries where the contest arose.” In chap. 
answer to this observation, the French minister reprer 
sented the vast number of ships that had been taken hi 
the European seas; for in fact the English ports soon 
began to be filled with them, in consequence of *the gene¬ 
ral orders for making reprisals. But the court of Madrid 
was so far from being persuaded by any thing he could 
say, that it gave his Britannic majesty the strongest as¬ 
surances of its friendship, and of its intention to take no 
part in the differences between him and France, but such 
as should be conciliator;^, and tending to restore the public 
tranquillity. • , 

On the other hand, his Britannic majesty required, asTheimpe- 
King of Great Britain, the auxiliaries stipulated to him 
by treaty from the empress-queen. But these were re- auwiiaries 
fused, under pretence, that as the contest between hii^ England, 
and France related to America oply, it was not S case of 
the alliance; though at the same time the French made 
no scruple of owning, that they intended to make a 
powerful descent on Greau Britain early in the ^spring. 

When, a little while after, France being employed in 
making great preparations for a land war in Europe, the 
King of England required her to defend her own pos¬ 
sessions, the barrier in the Low Countries, with the num¬ 
ber of men stipulated by treaty, which countries, acquired 
by English bloody and English treasure, had been given 
to her on that express condition, she declared that she 
could not spare troops for that purpose, on account of her 
dangerous enemy the King of Prussia; and a:Jterwards, 
when he was secured by his treaty with En^lajpd, she 
urged that as a reason for her alliance with France. It 
must be owned, however, for the salge of historical truth, 
that this was no bad reason, considering the power, the 
genius, and the character of that prince, who hovered 
over her dominions with an army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand veterans. It must likewise be qwned, that 
she undertook to procure the French king’s consent to 
a neutrality for Hanover, which'would hav® effectually 
secured that electorate from the invasion of every other 
power but Prussia.itself; and it is no strained conjec¬ 
ture to suppose,, that the dread of this very power was 
the true source of those connections in Germany, which 
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CHAP, entailed such a ruinous continental war upon Great 
V . Britain, f 

^j 755 . 'Though the English continued to make reprisals upon 
French the French, nofronly in the seas of America, but also in 
Biandford Europe, by taking every ship they could meet 

man of war, with, and detaining them, their cargoes, and crews; yet 
but return French, whether from a consciousness of their want 
of power by sea, or that they might have a more plausi¬ 
ble plea to represent England as the aggressor, were so 
far from returning these hostilities, that their fleet, w’hich 
ercaped Sir Edward Hawke, having, on the thirteenth of 
Atfgust, taken the Biandford ship of war with Governor 
Lyttelton on board, going to Carolina, they set the go¬ 
vernor at 'liberty, as soon as the court was informed of 
the ship’s being brought into Nantes, and shortly after 
released both the shij) and crew. However, at the same 
time, their preparations#for a land war still went on with 
great diligence, and their utmost arts and eflbrts were 
fruitlessly exerted to persuade the Spaniards and Dutch 


State of the 
English 
and French 
navies. 


to join with them 'against Great Britain. 

In England the preparations by sea becfime greater 
than ever; several new ships of war were put in commis¬ 
sion, and many others taken into the service of the go¬ 


vernment; the exportation of gunpowder was forbid; 
the bounties to seamen were continued, and the number 


of those that either entered voluntarily or were pressed 


increased daily, as did also the captures from the French, 
am,ong which was the Esperance, of seventy guns, taken 
as she was going from Rochefort to Brest to be manned. 
Tlie land forces of Great Britain were likewise ordered 


to be augmented; several hew regiments were raised, 
and all. half-pay oflioers, and the out-pensioners belonging 
to Chelsea-hcspital, were directed to send in their names, 
ages, and time of service, in order that such of them as 
were yet able to serve might be employed again if wanted. 
The Englich navy, so early as in the month of Septem¬ 
ber of this year, consisted of one ship of a hundred and 
ten guns, fiVe of a hundred guns each, thirteen of ninety, 
eight of eighty, five of seventy-four, twenty-nine of se¬ 
venty, four of sixty-six, one of sixty-four, thirty-three of 
sixty, three of fifty-four, twenty-eight* of fifty, four of 
forty-four, thirty-five of forty, and forty-two of twenty, 
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four sloops of war of eighteen guns each, two of sixteen, 
eleven of fourteen, thirteen of twelve, and oi^e of ten, 
besides a great number of bomb-ketches, fire-ships, and 
tenders; a force sufficient to oppose the jjnited maritime 
strength of all the powers in Europe ; whilst fhat of the 
French, even at the end of this year, and including the 
ships then upon the stocks, amounted to no more than six 
ships of eighty guns, twenty-one of seventy-four, one of 
seventy-two, four of seventy, thirty-one of sixty-four, two 
of sixty, six of fifty, and thirty-two frigates. 

Such was the situation of th^ two kingdoms when, 
on the thirteenth of November, the Parliament met, aryd 
his majesty opened the session with a speech from the 
throne, in which he acquainted them—“Tha| the most 
proper measures had been taken to protect our j)osses- 
sions in America, and to regain such parts thereof as 
had been encroached upon, or invaded ; that to^ preserve 
his people from the calamities of war, as well as to pre¬ 
vent a general war from being lighted up in Europe, he had 
been always ready to accept reasonable and honourable 
terms of accommodation, but that none such* had been 
proposed by France; that he had also confined his views 
and operations to hinder France from making new en¬ 
croachments, or supporting those already made; to ex¬ 
ert his people’s right to a satisfaction for hostilities com¬ 
mitted in a time of profound peace, and to disappoint 
such designs as, from various appearances and prepara¬ 
tions, there was reason to think ha,d been formed against 
his kingdoms and dominions; that the King*of Spain 
earnestly wished the preservation of the public tranquil¬ 
lity, and had given assurances of his intention to continue 
in the same pacific sentiments; tjaat he himself had 
greatly increased his naval armaments, apd augmented 
his land forces in such a manner as might be least bur¬ 
densome ; and, finally, that he had concluded a treaty 
with the Empress of Russia, and anothej with the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, which should be laid before 
them.” • • 

In answer to this speech, both Houses voted most 
loyal addresses, but not without a warm opposition, in 
each, to some of the particular expressions; for it having 
been proposed in the House of Lords, to insert in their 
address the words following, viz.—“That they looked 
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XXIV. 
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upon tliemselves as obliged, by the strongest ties of duty, 
gratitude, and honour, to stand by and support his 
niajesty in all such wise and necessary measures and en¬ 
gagements as his majesty might have taken in vindica¬ 
tion of the rights of his crown, or to defeat any attempts 
which might be made by France, in resentment for such 
measures, and to assist his majesty in disappointing or 
repelling all such enterprises as might be formed, not 
only against hijj kingdoms, but also against any other 
of his dominions, (though not belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain,) in case they should be attacked on account 
of the part which his majesty had* taken for maintaining 
the essential interests of his kingdomsthe inserting of 
these words in their address was opposed by Earl Temjde, 
and several other lords; because, by the first part of them, 
they cligaged to approve of the treaties with Russia and 
Ilessc-Casscl, neither of which they had ever seen; nor 
could it be supposed that either of them could be of 
any advantage to this nation; and by the second part of 
these Avords it seemed to be resolved, to engage this 
nation in*a continental connexion for the defence of 
Hanover, which it was impossible for England to support, 
and which would be so far from being of any advantage 
to it at sea, or in America, that it might at last disable 
the nation from defending itself in either of those parts 
of the world. But upon putting the question, the in¬ 
serting of these words was agreed to by a great majority, 
and accordingly they stfind as jiart of the address of the 
House u] 5 on that occasion. 

To this* remarkable address his majesty returned the 
following as remarkable answer: “My lords, I give you 
my hearty thanks for this dutiful and affectionate address. 
I see, with the greatest satisfaction, the zeal you express 
for my person and government, and for the trup interest 
of your country, which I am determined to adhere to. 
The assurances which you give me for the defence of my 
territories abroad are a strong proof of your affection for 
me, and regard for my honour. Nothing shall divert me 
from pursuing those measures which will effectually main¬ 
tain the possessions and rights of my Jcingdorns, and pro¬ 
cure reasonable and honourable terms, of accommoda¬ 
tion.”—The address of the House of Commons breathed 
the same spirit of zeal and gratitude, and was full of the 
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'warnieet assurances of a ready support of his majesty, chap. 
and of his foreign dominions, if attacked in r^entment , xxiv. 
of his maintaining tlie rights of his crown and kingdom; ^755. 

and his majesty’s answer to it was to tlys same effect as 
that to the House of Lords. The same, or nearly the 
same words, relating to the treaties concluded by his 
majesty, and to the defence of his foreign dominions, were 
proposed to be inserted in this address, which waso'pposed 
by William Pitt, Esq., then paymaster of his majesty’s 
forces; the Right Hon. Henry Legge, Esq., then chan¬ 
cellor and under-treasurer of his majesty’s exchequer, and 
one of the commissioners of the treasury; and by severg,! 
other gentlemen in high posts under the government, as 
well as by many others ; but upon putting the question, 
it was, by a considerable majority agreed to insert the 
words objected to; and very soon after, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 

Legge, and most, if not all, of the gentlemen who had 
appeared in the opposition, were dismissed from their em¬ 
ployments. In the mean time, a draft came over from 
Russia for part of the new^s.xbsidy stipujated to that crown; 
but some of the ministry, who M^ere then at the head of 
the finances, refused to pay it, at least before the treaty 
should be approved of by Parliament. 

Sir Thomas Robinson .had not been long in pos-Alterations 
session of the oflUce of secretary of state, before it was 
generally perceived, that, thougli an honest, well-mean- Fox made 
ing man, and a favourite with the king, his abilities , 

were not equal to the functions of that post. Much 
less were they so at this juncture, w^hen the nation was 
on the point of being engaged in a difficult and ex¬ 
pensive war, and plunged into foreign measures and con¬ 
nexions, which would require thq utmost skill of an 
able politician to render them palatable ^to the people. 

Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, though they.scarce ever agreed 
in any other particular, had generally united in opposing 
his measures, and their superior influence in the House 
of Commons, and universally acknowledged abilities, 
though of very different kinds, had always prevailed, 
uncommon as it was, to see two persons who held con¬ 
siderable places under the government, one of them 
being paymaster-general, and the other secretary at war, 
oppose, upon almost every occasion, a secretary of state, 
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who was supposed to know and speak the sentiments of 
^ his master. Sir Thomas himself soon grew sensible of 
hhs want of sufficient weight in the senate of the nation; 
and, therefore, of his own accord, on the tenth of No¬ 
vember, wisely and dutifully resigned the seals of his 
office to his majesty, who delivered them to Mr. Fox, 
and appointed Sir Thomas master of the wardrobe, with 
a pension to him during his life, and after his death to 
his sons. Lord? Barrington succeeded Mr. Fox as secre¬ 
tary at war; and soon after Sir George Lyttelton w'as 
made chancellor of the exchequer, and a lord of the 
t^'easury, in the room of Mr. Legge, who had declared 
himself against the new continental system. However, 
notwithsta,Tiding those changes in the ministry, very 
warm debates arose in both Houses, when the treaties 
of Russia and Hesse-Cassel came to be considered by 
them: sbme of the members w^ere for referring them to 
a committee; but this motion was overruled, in con¬ 
sideration of his majesty’s having engaged in them to 
guard against a stqrm that seemed ready to break upon 
his electoi‘al dominions, merely on account of our quarrel 
w^itli the French. They were at length approved of by 
a majority of three hundred and eighteen against one 
hundred and twenty-six, in the House of Commons; and 
by eiglity-four against eleven, in the House of Lords. 

The House of Commons then proceeded to provide for 
the service of the ensuing year, and for the deficiencies 
of the provisions for the' former. Fifty thousand seamen, 
including^ nine thousand one hundred and thirty-eight 
marines^ w’^ere voted, on the twenty-fourth of November, 
for the service of the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fiftj-six, together w’ith two millions six hundred 
thousand pouijds for their maintenance, and thirty-four 
thousand two hundred and sixty-three land soldiers, with 
nine hundred and thirty thousand six hundred and three 
pounds, si}^ shillings, and ninepence for their support. 
A hundred thousand pounds were voted as a subsidy to 
the Empress®of Russia; hfty-four thousand one hundred 
and forty pounds, twelve shillings, and sixpence, to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel; and tea thousand pounds 
to the Elector of Bavaria. 

During those transactions, the public was overwhelmed 
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with consternation by the tidings of a dreadful earth- chap. 
quake, which, on the first of November, shook all Spain, . . 

Portugal, and many other places in Europe, anS laid the 
city of Lisbon in ruins. When the news of this great quak^at 
calamity first reached England, it was feare(? the con- Lisbon, 
sequences of it might affect our public credit, consi¬ 
dering the vast interest which the English merchants 
had in the Portuguese trade; but fortunately, if after¬ 
wards proved inconsiderable, in compariiion of w hat had 
been apprehended; the quarter in which the English 
chiefly lived, and where they had tlipir warehouses, 
having suffered the Iftast of any*part of the city; £n*d 
most of the English merchants then residing there, toge¬ 
ther with, their families, being at their country houses, 
to avoid the insults to wdiich they might have been ex¬ 
posed from the Portuguese populace, during the cele¬ 
bration of their auto-da-fe, which was kej)t that very da}\ 

Jhe two first shocks of this dreallful visitation continued 
near a quarter of an hour, after which the water of the 
river Tagus rose perpendir ularly above tw enty feet, and 
subsided to its natural bed in less than a minute*. Great 
numbers of houses, of which this city then contained 
about thirty-six thousand, extending in length near six 
miles, in fonn of a crescent, on the ascent of a hill, upon 
the north shore of the mouth of the river Tagus, within 
nine miles from the ocean, were throVn down by the 
repeated commotions of the earth, together with several 
magnificent churches, monasttiries, and public buildings. 

But what entirely comj)leted the ruin of this then most 
opulent capital of tlie Portuguese dominions, • was a de¬ 
vouring conflagration, partly fortuitous or natural, but 
chiefly occasioned by a set of impious villains, who, un¬ 
awed by the tremendous scene at that verj instant pass¬ 
ing before their eyes, with a wickednpss scarcely to be 
credited, set fire even to the falling edifices in different 
parts of the city, to increase the general confusion, that 
they might have the better opportunity to rob and 
plunder their already desolated fellow-citizqps. Out of 
three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants which Lis¬ 
bon was then supposed to contain, about ten thousand 
perished by this palamity; and the survivors, deprived of 
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CHAP, their habitations, and destitute even of the necessaries of 
. life, werQ forced to seek for shelter in the open fields. 
Relief^’ majesty received an account of this 

voted by deplorable event from his ambassador at the court of 
SITpS? Madrid, he sent a message to both Houses of Parliament, 
tuguese. on the twenty-eighth of November, acquainting them 
therewith, and desiring their concurrence and assistance 
towards speedily relieving the unhappy sufferers; and the 
Parliament thereupon, to the honour of British humanity, 
unanimously voted, on the eighth of December, a gift of 
a hundred thoueand pounds for the distressed people of 
Portugal. A circumstance which enhances the merit 
of this action is, that though the English themselves were, 
at that very time, in great want of grain, a considerable 
part of the sum was sent in corn, flour, rice, and a large 
quantity of beef from Ireland; supplies which came very 
seasonably for the poor, Portuguese, who w^ere in actual 
want of the necessaries of life. Their king was so affected 
by this instance of British generosity, that, to show his 
gratitude for the timely relief, he ordered Mr. Castres, 
the British resident at his court, to give the preference, 
in the distribution of these supplies, to the British sub¬ 
jects who had suffered by the earthquake; accordingly, 
about a thirtieth part of the provisions, and two thousand 
pounds in money, were set apart for that purpose; and 
his Portuguese majesty returned his thanks, in very warm 
terms, to the British crown and nation. 


Troops,&.C. The report of an intended invasion of these kingdoms 
voted. French increasing daily, on the twenty-second day 

of January Lord Barrington, as secretary at war, laid be¬ 
fore the House an estimate «for defraying the charge of 
ten new regiments of foot, over and above the thirty-four 
thousand two. hundred and sixty-three land soldiers before 
ordered to be raised; and a sum of ninety-onq^ thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen pounds, ten shillings, was 
voted for these additional forces: upon another estimate 
presented a little after by the same lord, and founded 
upon the same reasons, for raising, for the further.defence 
of the kingdom, eleven troops of light dragoons, forty- 
nine thousand six hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
eleven shillings, and three pence, w'ere voted for the 
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ensuing year; together with eighty-one thousand one chap. 
hundred and seventy-eight pounds, sixteen shiyings, for , xxiv. ^ 
a regiment of foot to be raised in North America; two ' 7 ^®- 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand fivp hundred and 
thirty-four pounds, seventeen shillings, and ten pence 
halfpenny, for the maintenance of our forces already esta¬ 
blished in our American colonies; and seventy-nine thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and fifteen pounds, six shillings, for 
six regiments of foot from Ireland, to serve in North 
America and the East Indies, Besides all these suj^plies, 

Mr. Fox, on the twenty-eighth of Januai’), presented to 
the House a message ‘from the Icing, desiring them, t^ 
take into consideration the faithful services of the people 
of New England, and of some other parts of Nprth Ame¬ 
rica; upon which one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
more were voted, and five thousand pounds as a Reward 
to Sir William Johnson in particular. In short,* includ¬ 
ing several other sums, as well for defraying the expense 
of the army and navy, as for a subsidy of twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds to the King of Prussia,^^ and one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand four hundred and forty-seven 
pounds, two shillings, and sixpence, for Hanoverian 
troops, of which tw o last articles further notice will be 
taken hereafter, the whole of the supi^lies granted by 
Parliament in this session amounted to seven millions 
two hundred and tw'enty-nine thousand one hundred and 
seventeen pounds, four shillings, and sixpence three far¬ 
things. For raising this sumt beeides the malt-tax,* and 
the land-tax of four shillings in the pound, tjie whole 
})roduce of the sinking fund, from the fifth of January 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, till it should 
amount to one million five hundred^ and fifty-five thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and fifty-five pounds, eleven shillings, 
and elevep pence halfpenny, was ordered to be applied 
thereunto; together with a million to be raised by loans 
or exchequer-bills, at three per cent, interest: one mil¬ 
lion five hundred thousand pounds to be rkised by the 
sale of redeemable annuities, at three and a hfilf per cent., 
and five hundred thousand pounds to be raised by a lot¬ 
tery, at three per .cent. All which sums, wdth eighty- 
three thousand .four hundred and twelve pounds, t\lo 
shillings, and five pence halfpenny, then remaining in the 
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CHAP, exchequer, amounted to seven millions four hundred and 
XXIV. twenty-seven thousand two hundred and sixty-one pounds, 
1765. shillings, and seven pence. 

Mutiny Tlic clause inserted in the mutiny bill last year, sub- 
jecting all officers and soldiers raised in America, by 
ners’ acts authority of the respective governors or governments 
continued, there, to the same rules and articles of w^ar, and the same 
penalties and punishments as the British forces were 
liable to; the ^.ct passed at the same time for regulating 
the marine forces while on shore; and that for the more 
speedy and effectual manning of his majesty’s navy ; were 
iio,ti only confirmed now, but it was further enacted, with 
respect to this last, as well as for the more speedy and 
effectual recruiting of his majesty’s land forces, that the 
commissioners appointed by the present act should be 
empotvered to raise and levy, within their respective 
jurisdictions, such able-bodied men as did not follow any 
lawful calling or employment, or had not some other 
law'ful and sufficient support; and might order, wherever 
and whenever thej pleased, a general search to be made 
for such persons, in order to their being brought before 
them to be examined; nay, that the parish or town offi¬ 
cers might, without any such order, search for and secure 
such persons, in order to convey them before the said 
commissioners to be examined; that if any three com¬ 
missioners should find any person, so brought before them, 
to be within the above description, and if the recruiting 
officvBr attending should, judge him to be a man fit for his 
majesty’s service, they sliould cause him to be delivered 
to such officer, who might secure him in any place of 
safety provided by the justices of peace for that purpose, 
or even in any public prison; and that every such man 
was fr6m that time to be deemed a listed soldier, and 
not to be taken out of his majesty’s service by any pro¬ 
cess, other than for some criminal matter. Nothing could 
more plainly show either the zeal of the Parliament for 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, or their confidence in 
the justice ^^and moderation of our ministry, than their 
agreeing to this act, which was to continue in force till 
the end of the next session ; and which, in the hands of 
ar wicked and enterprising administration, might have 
been made such a use of, as w'ould have been inconsis- 
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tent with that security which is provided by our happy chap. 
constitution for the liberty of the subject. 

The next object of the immediate attention of Parlia- 
ment in this session was the raising of a new regiment raising a 
of foot in North America; for which purpose^ the sum 
of eighty-one thousand one hundred and seventy-eight North 
pounds, sixteen shillings, to which the estimate thereof 
amounted, was voted. This regiment, which was tb con¬ 
sist of four battalions of a thousand mep each, was in¬ 
tended to be raised chiefly out of the Germans and Swiss, 
who, for many years past, had annually trfyisported them¬ 
selves in great numbcfrs to the British plantations,m 
America, where waste lands had been- assigned them upon 
the frontiers of the provinces ; but, very injudiciously, no 
care bed been taken to intermix them with the English 
inhabitants of the place. To this circumstanctf it is 
owing, that they have continued to correspond and con¬ 
verse only with one another; so' that very few of them, 
even of those who have been born there, have yet learned 
to si)eak or understand the English tongue. However, 
as they were all zealous Protestants, au(] in general strong 
hardy men, and accustomed to the climate, it was judged 
that a regiment of good and faithful soldiers might be 
raised out of them, particularly proi)er to oppose the 
French; but to this end it was necessary to appoint some 
oflicers, especially subalterns, who undbrstood military 
discipline, and could speak the German language; and 
as a sufficient number of sueh*coidd not be fouud among 
the English officers, it was necessary to bring bver and 
grant commissions to several German and Swdss officers 
and engineers ; but as this step, by the act of settlement, 
could not be taken without the authority of Parliament, 
an act was now passed for enabling his majesty to grant 
commissions to a certain number of foreign Protestants, 
who had served abroad as offieera or engineers, to act 
and rank as officers or engineers in America only. An 
act was likewise passed in this session, strictly forbid¬ 
ding, under pain of death, any of his majesty’s subjects 
to serve as officers under the French king, or to enlist 
as soldiers in his service, without his majesty’s previous 
licence; and also for obliging such of his majesty’s sub¬ 
jects as should, in time to come, accept of commissions. 

VOL. m, p 
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CHAP, in the Scotch brigade in the Dutch service, to take the 
XXIV. Qaths of allegiance and abjuration, on pain of forfeiting 
flye hundred pounds. 

Maritime As it had been resolved, in the beginning of the pre- 
^ ceding suVnmert to build vessels of force upon the lake 
extended to Ontario, an act was now passed for extending the mari- 
America. England, relating to the government of his 

majesty’s ships and forces by sea, to such officers, seamen, 
and others, as ighould serve on board his majesty’s ships 
or vessels employed upon the lakes, great waters, or rivers 
in North America; and also, but not without opposition 
to,this last, for the*better recfuiting of his majesty’s 
forces upon the continent of America: to which end, by 
a new clause now added to a former act, a recruiting 
officer was empowered to enlist and detain an indented 
servant, even though his master should reclaim him, upon 
f)aying to the master such a sum as two justices of peace, 
within the precinct, should adjudge to be a reasonable 
equivalent for the original purchase-money, and the re¬ 
maining time such servant might have to serve. 

Quiet of The 'intestine broils of Ireland were happily composed 
tliis year by the prudent management of the Marquis of 
Harrington, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom. By his 
steady and disinterested conduct, his candour and hu¬ 
manity, the Irish were not only brought to a much better 
temper, even among themselVes, than they were before 
their late outrageous riots and dangerous dissensions hap¬ 
pened ; but also prevailed 'upon to acquiesce in the mea¬ 
sures of England, without this last being obliged to give up 
any one point of her superiority. The leading men in the 
Parliament of Ireland were the first that conformed ; and 
though the ferment continued very high for some time 
after, among the middling and lower ranks of people, it 
was at lengtli entirely allayed by the wisdom of the lord- 
lieutenant, and the excellent law which he encouraged 
and passed for the benefit of that nationThe P-— 


c Among othcf^ objects of the attention of the legislature of that country, ten 
thousand pounds were granted for making the river Nore navigable from the city 
of Kilkenny to the town of Innestalge ; twenty thousand pounds towards carry¬ 
ing on an inland navigation from the city of Dublin^ to the river Shannon ; four 
thousand pounds for making the river NewTy navigable ; a thousand pounds a 
year for two years, for the encouragement of English Prhtestant schools ; several 
sums, to be distributed in premiums, for the encouragement of the cambric, 
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of Ireland, who had been very busy in fomenting many 
of the late disturbances, was, by his majesty’s cjmraand, 
struck off the list of privy-counsellors; and the greatest 
part of those patriots, whom faction had turned out of 
their employments there, were reinstated with honour. 

The Parliament of England, which had adjourned on Treaty con- 
the twenty-third of December, met again: the House of 
Commons on the thirteenth of January, and the 'Lords 1756. 
on the nineteenth. On the sixteenth of the same month, 
the treaty between his Britannic majesty and the King 
of Prussia was signed, importing that, foi; the defence of 
their common country, Hermany, and in order to preserve 
her peace and tranquillity, which it was feared w^as in 
danger of being disturbed, on account of the disputes in 
America, the tw'o kings, for that end only, entered into a 
convention of neutrality, by which they reciprocally bound 
themselves not to suffer foreign troops of any nation 
whatsoever to enter into Germany, or pass through it 
during the troubles aforesaid, and the consequences that 
might result from them; I at to oppose the same wdth 
their utmost might, in order to secure Germany from the 
calamities of war, maintain her fundamental laws and 
constitutions,and preserve her peace uninterrupted. Thus, 
the late treaty with Russia was virtually renounced. 

Their majesties, moreover, seized this favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to adjust the differences that had subsisted between 
them, in relation to the remainder of the Silesia loan, 
due to the subjects of his Britannic majesty, and the in¬ 
demnification claimed by the subjects of his* Prussian 
majesty for their losses by sea during the late war; so 
that the attachment laid on, the said debt was a^eed to 
be taken off, as soon as the ratification of this treaty 
should be exchanged. * 

On the twenty-first of January the House took into NewmiUtu 
consideration the laws then in being relating to the mi- 5 ,^, 
litia of this kingdom; and finding them insufficient, or- mons, but 
dered a new bill to be prepared and brought*in, for the 
better regulating of the militia forces in,the several 
counties of England. A bill was accordingly prepared 


hempen, and flaxen manufactures; and three hundred thousand pounds to his 
majesty, towards sup^Mfrting the several branches of the establishment, and for 
defraying the expenses of the government for two years. 

V 2 
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CHAP, to that effect, and presented to the House on the twelfth 
of March by the Hon. Charles Townshend, Esq., who, to 
1756. IjqhoW, was one of the chief promoters of it. After 
receiving many amendments in the House of Commons, 
it was ofi the tenth of May passed, and sent to the 
Lords; but several objections being made to it by some 
of the peers, and it seeming to them that some further 
amenaments were still necessary, which they thought 
they could not,in that session spare time to consider so 
maturely as the importance of the subject required, a 
negative of fifty-nine against twenty-three was put upon 
the motion for passing the bill; though every one must 
liave been sensible, not only of the propriety, but even of 
the absolute necessity of such a law, which was ardently 
desired by the whole nation. 

cio^r On^the twenty-seventh of May his majesty went to the 

® * House cf Peers, and after having given the royal assent 

to the bills then depending, thanked his Parliament, in 
a speech from the throne, for their vigorous and effectual 
support, He acquainted them, that the injuries and hos¬ 
tilities which had been for some time committed by the 
French against his dominions and subjects were then fol¬ 
lowed by the actual invasion of the island of Minorca, 
though guaranteed to him by all the great powers of 
Europe, and particularly by the French king; that he 
had, therefore, 'found himself obliged, in vindication of 
the honour of bis crown, and of the rights of his people, 
to declare war in form Ugainst France; and that he 
relied onthe Divine protection, and the vigorous assistance 
of his faithful subjects, in so just a cause. The Parlia¬ 
ment >Vas then adjourned to the eighteenth of June, and 
from thence afterwards to the eighteenth of July, and 
then if was prorogued. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Letter from M. Rouille to the Secretary of State.—The two Nations re¬ 
criminate ON EACH other.—T lIE FrENCH THREATEN GrEAT BRITAIN WITH AN 
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—Admiral Byng sails for tSie Mediterranean.—He arrives at GiitRAj.TAR. 
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* 

AND Clamours in England.—Gallantry ov Fohtunatus Wright.—General 
Blakeney created a Baron.—Measures taken for the Defence of Great 
Britain.—Proclamation.—Earl of LouDOifN appointed Commander-in-chief 
in America.— His Britannic Majes-^y’s Declaration of War.—Substance op 
THE French King’s Declaration.—Address of tips City op London.—Trial 
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New York.—Oswego reduced by the Enemy.—Further Proceedings in 
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OF THOSE WHO PERISHED IN THE DuNGEON THERE.—ADDITIONAL CRUELTIES 

exercised on Mr. Holavell.—Resolution against ASoria.—Fort of Geria 
TAKEN BY AdMIRAL WatSON AND Mil. CliVE.—ThEIR SUBSEQUENT PROCEEDINGS 
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* « 

In the month of January Mr. Fox, lately appointed 
secretary of state, received a letter from M. Bouille, 
minister and secretary of st^te for foreign affairs to the 
King of France, expostulating in the name of lus sove¬ 
reign upon the orders and instructions for committing 
hostilities-, which his Britannic majesty had given to Gene¬ 
ral Braddock and Admiral Boscawen, in diametrical op¬ 
position to the most solemn assurances so often repeated 
by word of mouth as well as in writing. He complained 
of the insult which had been offered to his^naster’s flag 
in attacking and taking two of his ships in the open sea, 
without any previous declaration of war; as also by com¬ 
mitting depredations on the commerce of liis most Chris¬ 
tian majesty’s subjects, in contempt of the law of nations, 
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CHAP, the faith of treaties, and the usages established among 
civilized nations. He said, the sentiments and character 
1766. Qf jjjg Britannic majesty gave the king his master room 
to expect that at his return to London he would disavow 
the conduct of his Admiralty; but seeing that, instead 
of punishing, he rather encouraged those who had been 
guilty of such depredations, his most Christian majesty 
would be deemed deficient in what he owed to his own 
glory, the dignity of his crown, and the defence of his 
people, if he deferred any longer demanding a signal re¬ 
paration for the outrage done to the French flag, and 
the damage sustained by his subjects. He, therefore, 
demanded immediate and full restitution of all the French 
ships which, contrary to law and decorum, had been taken 
by th^, English navy, together with all the officers, sol¬ 
diers, mariners, guns, stores, and merchandise. He de¬ 
clared, that should this restitution be made, he should be 
willing to engage in a negotiation for what further satis¬ 
faction he might claim, and continue desirous to see the 
differences relating to America determined by a solid and 
equitable accommodation; but if, contrary to all hopes, 
these demands should be rejected, he would consider such 
a denial of justice as the most authentic declaration of 
w'ar, and as a formed design in the court of London to 
disturb the peace of Europe. „To this peremptory remon¬ 
strance the British secretary was directed to answer, that 
though the King of Engla^id would readily consent to an 
equitable, and solid accommodation, he would not comply 
with the. demand of immediate and full restitution as a 
preliminary condition; for his majesty had taken no steps 
but such as w^ere rendered jiist and indispensable by the 
hostilities which the French began in time of profound 
peace, and a proper regard for his own honour, the rights 
and possessions df his crown, and the seemity of his 
kingdoms. 

The two Without, all doubt the late transactions had afforded 
specious arguments for both nations to impeach the con- 

on each duct of cach Other. The French court, conscious of their 

®**‘®*‘’ encroachments in Nova Scotia, affected to draw a shade 
over these, as particulars belonging to a disputed terri¬ 
tory, and to divert the attention to the banks of the 
Ohio, where Jamonville and his detachment had been 
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attacked and massacred by the English, without the least chap. 
provocation. They likewise inveighed against th« capture 
of their ships before any declaration of war, as flagrant ^ 7 ®®* 
acts of piracy; and some neutral powers of*Europe seemed 
to consider them in the same point of view. It was cer¬ 
tainly high time to check the insolence of the French by 
force of arms, and surely this might have been as effectually 
and expeditiously exerted under the usual sanction of a 
formal declaration; the omission of which exposed the 
administration to the censure of our neighbours, and 
fixed the imputation ^f fraud and free-booting on tlijie 
beginning of the war. The ministry was said to hav 6 ^ 
delayed the ceremony of denouncing war from political 
considerations, supj)osing that, should the Fren^ih be pro¬ 
voked into the first declaration of this kind, the powers 
of Europe would consider his most Christian majesty a§ 
the aggressor, and Great Britain jvould reap all the fruits 
of the defensive alliances in which she had engaged. But 
nothing could be more weak and frivolous than such a 
conjecture. The aggressor is he wlio first violajtes the 
peace; and every ally will interpret the aggression accord¬ 
ing to his own interest and.convenience. The adminis¬ 
tration maintained tlie appearance of candour in the midst 
of their hostilities. The merchant ships, of which a great 
number had been taken frpm the French, were nc^ sold 
and divided among the captors, according to the practice 
of war; but carefully sequestered, with all their cargoes 
and effects, in order to be restored to their right owiiers, 
in case the disputes between the two nations sl)puld hot 
be productive of an open rupture. In this particular, 
how'ever, it was pity that a little common sense had not 
been blended with their honourably intention. ^ Great 
part of the cargoes consisted of fish, and other perishable 
commodities, which were left to rot-and putrefy, and 
afterwards thrown overboard to prevent contagion, so 
that the owners and captors w'ere equally disappointed, 
and the value of them lost to both nations. 

The court of Versailles, while they presented remon- The 
strances which they knew w'ould prove ineffectual, and 
exclaimed against the conduct of Great Britain with all Great Bri- 
the arts of calumny and exaggeration at every court in 
Christendom, continued nevertheless to make such pre- 
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parations as denoted a design to prosecute the war with 
uncommon vigour. They began to repair and fortify 
Dunkirk: orders were published tliat all British subjects 
should quit tho dominions of France: many English ves¬ 
sels were seized in the different ports of that kingdom, 
and their crews sent to prison. At the same time an 
edict was issued, inviting the French subjects to equip 
privateers, offering a premium of forty livres for every 
gun, and as much for every man they should take from 
the enemy; and promising that, in case a peace should 
bp speedily concluded^ the king would purchase the pri- 
jsrateers at prime cost. They employed great numbers of 
artificers and seamen in equipping a formidable squadron 
of ships at Brest; and assembling a strong body of land 
forces, as well as a considerable number of transports, 
{hrealened the island of Great Britain with a dangerous 
invasiorl. 

The English people were seized with consternation : 
the ministry were alarmed and perplexed. Colonel 
Yorke,. the British resident at the Hague, was ordered 
by his majesty to make a requisition of the six thousand 
men whom the States-General are obliged by treaty to 
furnish, when Great Britain shall be threatened with an 
invasion; and in February he presented a memorial for 
this purpose. Monsieur d’Affry, the French king’s mi¬ 
nister at the Hague, having received intimation of this 
demand, produced a counter-memorial from his master, 
chaining the English- the aggressors, and giving the 
States-Gpneral plainly to understand, that, should they 
grant ^fie succours demanded by Great Britain, he would 
consider their compliance as an act of hostility against 
himself. The Dutch, though divided among themselves 
by faction, were unanimously averse to any measure that 
might involve them in the approaching war. Their com¬ 
merce was in a great measure decayed, and their finances 
were too much exhausted to admit of an immediate aug¬ 
mentation of their forces, which for many reasons they 
strove to avoid. They foresaw a great increase of trade 
in their adhering to a punctual neutrality: they were 
afraid of the French by land, and jealous of the English 
by sea; and, perhaps, enjoyed the prospect of seeing these 
two proud and powerful nations humble and impoverish 
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each other. Certain it is, the States-General protracted chap. 
their answer to Mr. Yorke’s memorial by such affected 
delays, that the court of London perceived their intdn- ^75C. 
tion, and, in order to avoid the mortification of a flat de- 
nial, the king ordered his resident to acquaint the prin¬ 
cess regent that he wduld not insist upon his demand. 

The states, thus freed from their perplexity, at.length 
delivered an answer to Mr. Yorke, in which they expa¬ 
tiated on the difficulties they were laid under, and tliankod 
his Britannic majesty for having freed them by his de¬ 
claration from that embarrassment into which they wore 
thrown by his first demand and the counter-memorial ^f 
the French minister. The real sentiments of those people, 
however, more jdainly a])pcared in the previous resolu¬ 
tion delivered to the states of Holland by the towms of 
Amsterdam, Dort, Ilaerlem, Gouda, Rotterdam, and 
Enckhuysen, declaring flatly tliQt England was mcontro- 
vertibly the aggressor in Europe, by seizing a consider¬ 
able number of French vessels; that the threatened in¬ 
vasion of Great Britain did not aifect the republic’s 
guarantee of the Protestant succession, inasmuch as it 
was only intended to obtain reparation for the injury 
sustained by the subjects of his most Clfi’istian majesty; 
finally, that the succours demanded could be of no ad¬ 
vantage to the King of England ; as it, appeared oby the 
declaration of his most Christian maje8ty,that their grant¬ 
ing these succours would immediately lay them under 
the necessity of demanding, in their turn, assistance? from 
Great Britain. From this way of arguing, the English 
may perceive what they have to expect in cases pf emer¬ 
gency from the friendshiff of their nearest allies, who 
must always be furnished with tliebsame excuse, when¬ 
ever they find it convenient or necessarji to their own 
interest." Such a consideration, joined to other concur¬ 
ring motives, ought to induce tl\e British legislature to 
withdraw its dependence from all foreign •connexions, 
and provide such a constitutional force within itself, as 
will be fully sufficient to baffle all the efforts of an exter¬ 
nal enemy. The apprehensions and distraction of the 
people at this juncture plainly evinced the expediency of 
such a national rfforce; but different parties were divided 
in their opinions about the nature of such a provision. 
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Some of the warmest friends of their country proposed 
a well regulated militia, as an institution that would 
eftectually answer the purpose of defending a wide ex¬ 
tended sea-coast from invasion ; while, on the other hand, 
this proposal was ridiculed and refuted as impracticable 
or useless by all the retainers to the court, and all the 
officers of the standing army. In the mean time, as the 
experiment could not be immediately tried, and the pre¬ 
sent juncture demanded some instant determination, 
recourse was had to a foreign remedy. 

Towards the'* latter end. of March, the king sent a 
v/ritten message to Parliament, intimating, that he had 
received repeated advices, from different persons and 
places, that a design had been formed by the French 
court to invade Great Britain or Ireland; and the great 
prcj)arations of forces, ships, artillery, and warlike stores, 
then notoriously making in the ports of France opposite 
to the British coasts, together with the language of the 
French ministers in some foreign courts, left little room 
to doubt the reality of such a design: that his majesty 
had augmented his forces both by sea and laud, and taken 
proper measures and precautions for putting his kingdom 
in a posture of defence: that, in order further to 
strengthen himself, he had made a requisition of a body 
of Hessian troops, pursuant to the late treaty, to be forth¬ 
with brought over, and for that purpose ordered trans¬ 
ports to be prepared; that he doubted not of being 
enabled apd supported, by his Parliament in taking such 
measures das might be conducive to an end so essential to 
the honour of his crown, the preservation of the Protest¬ 
ant religion, and the laws and liberties of these kingdoms. 
This message was no sooner received, than both Houses 
voted, composed, and presented, very warm and affec¬ 
tionate addresses, m which his majesty was thanked for 
the requisition he had made of the Hessian troops; a 
measure wiiich, at any other time, would have been 
stigmatized with all the satire and rhetoric of the oppo¬ 
sition. 

Even this precaution was not thought sufficient to 
secure the island, and quiet the terrors of the people. 
In a few days Mr. Fox, the new minister, encouraged by 
the unanimity which had appeared so conspicuous in the 
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motions for the late addresses, ventured to move again, 
in the House of Commons, that another addrets should 
be presented to the king, beseeching his majesty, that for 
the more effectual defence of this island, and for the 
better security of the religion and liberties of his subjects, 
against the threatened attack by a foreign enemy, he 
would be graciously pleased to order twelve battalions of 
his electoral troops, together with the usual detachment 
of artillery, to be forthwith brought into this kingdom. 
There was a considerable party in the House to whom 
such a motion was odious and detestable^ but, consider¬ 
ing the critical situation of affairs, they were afraid tha1» 
a direct opposition might expose them to a more odious 
suspicion; they, therefore, moved for the order of the 
day, and insisted on the question’s being put up(^ that 
motion; but it was carried in the negative by a consider¬ 
able majority, which also agreed to the other proposal. 
The resolution of the House was communicated to the 
Lords, W'ho unanimously concurred; and their joint 
address being presented, his majesty® assured them he 
would immediately comply with their request. * Accord¬ 
ingly, such expedition was used, that in the course of the 
next month both Hanoverians and HesSians arrived in 
England, and encamped in different parts of the king¬ 
dom.—As the fears of an invasion subsided in the minds 
of the people, their antipathy to these foreign auxiliaries 
emerged. They were behel(^with the eyes of jealousy, 
suspicion, and disdain. They were treated with contepipt, 
reserve, and rigour. The ministry was execrated for 
having reduced the nation to such a low circumstance of 
disgrace, as that they should owe their security to German 
mercenaries. There were not wanting some incendiaries, 
who circulated hints and insinuations, thatnhe kingdom 
had been purposely left unprovided; alid that the natives 
of South Britain had been formerly subdued and expelled 
by a body of Saxon auxiliaries, whom they lv*d hired for 
their preservation. In a word, the doubts and suspicions 
of a people naturally blunt and jealous wer^ inflamed to 
such a degree of animosity, that nothing would have re¬ 
strained them from violent acts of outrage, but the most 
orderly, modest,*and inoffensive behaviour by w hich both 
the Hanoverians and Hessians were distinguished. 
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Under the cloak of an invading armament, which en^ 
grossed the attention of the British nation, the French 
\fere actually employed in preparations for an expedition, 
which succeeded according to their wish. In the begin¬ 
ning of the year, advice was received that a French squa¬ 
dron would soon be in a conditio'n to sail from Toulon: 


this w;as afterwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, 
not only from foreign gazettes, but also from English 
ministers and consuls residing in Spain and Italy. They 
affirmed that the Toulon squadron consisted of twelve or 
fifteen ships of the line, with a great number of trans¬ 
ports ; that they wore supplied with provisions for two 
.months only, consequently could not be intended for 
America;..and that strong bodies of troops were on their 
march from different parts of the French dominions to 
Paupliine and Provence in order to be embarked. Not¬ 
withstanding these particulars of information, winch plainly 
pointed out Minorca as the object of their expedition ; 
notwithstanding the extensive and important commerce 
carried, on by the subjects of Great Britain in the Medi¬ 
terranean; no care was taken to send thither a squadron 
of ships capable to protect the trade, and frustrate the 
designs of the'enemy. That great province was left to 
a few inconsiderable ships and frigates, which could serve 
no other purpose than that of carrying intelligence from 
port to port, and enriching their commanders by making 
prize of merchant vessels. Nay, the ministry seemed to 
pay little or no regard’^to the remonstrance of General 
Blakeney, deputy-governor of Minorca, who, in repeated 
advices^ represented the weakness of the garrison which 
he commanded in St. Philip’s castle, the chief fortress on 
the island. Far from strengthening the garrison with a 
proper reinforcement, they did not even send thither the 
officers belonging'to it who w^ere in England upon leave 
of absence, nor give directions for any vessel to transport 
them, until the French armament was ready to make a 
descent upon that island “. 

O' It is with pleasure we seize this opportunity of recording au instance of gal¬ 
lantry and patriotism in a British officer^ which would Itave done honour to the 
chanteter of a Roman tribune. Captain Cunningham, an accomidished young 
gentleman, who acted as engineer en second at Minorca, being preferred to a 
majority at home, and recalled to his regiment by an express order, had repaired 
with his faini'j to Nice, in Italy, where he waited for the opportunity of a ship 
bound for England; when he received certain intelligence that the French arrna- 
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At length, the destination of the enemy’s fleet being chap. 
universally known, the ministry seemed to rqjise from — 
their lethargy, and, like persons suddenly waking, acted 
with hurry and precipitation. Instead,of detaching aBynsaaiis 
squadron that in all respects should he superior to the 
French fleet in the IVllediterranean, and bestowing the nean. 
command of it upon an officer of approved courage and 
activity, they allotted no more than ten ships of the line 
for this service, vesting the command of tliem in Admiral 
Byng, who had never met with apy occasion to signalize 
his courage, and whose character vvas net very popul|ir 
in the navy: but Mr. West, the second in command,.wag 
a gentleman universally respected for his probity, ability, 
and resolution. The ten ships destined for this expedi¬ 
tion were but in very indifferent order, poorly manned, 
and unprovided with either hos])ital or fire-ship. * The^ 
sailed from Spitliead on the seventh day of Aprfl, having 
on board, as part of their complement, a regiment of sol¬ 
diers to be landed at Gibraltar, with Major-General 
Stuart, Lord Effingham, a^id Colone^, Cornwallis, whose 
regiments were in garrison at Minorca; about forty in¬ 
ferior officers, and near one hundred recruits, as a rein¬ 
forcement to St. Philip’s fortress 

After all the intelligence which bad been received. He amves 
one would imagine the government of England was still tsiv. ^ ' 

ignorant of the enemy’s force and destination; for the 
instructions delivered to Admiral Byng imported, that 
on his arrival at Gibraltar, he should inquire whether 

# 

ment was destined for the place he had quitted. Ilis lady, whorti he tenderly 
loved, was just delivered, and two of his children were dangerously ill o^the small¬ 
pox. lie recollected that the chief engineer at Minorca was i]iiirm,and indeed dis¬ 
abled hy the gout, and that many things were wanting for the defence of the for¬ 
tress. His zeal for the honour and service of his country immediately Iriuinplied 
over the calls of t^dorness and of nature. He expended a ciousiderable sum of 
money in purchasing timber for the platforms, and othgr necessaries for the gar¬ 
rison ; iiired £ ship for transporting them thither ; and tearing himself from his 
wife and children, thus left among strangers in a foreign country, embarked again 
for Minorca, where he knew he should be, in a peculiar manner, exposed to all 
the dangers of a furious siege. In the course of this desperate^ service he ac¬ 
quitted himself with that vigilance, skill, and active courage, which he had on 
divers former occasions displayed, until the assault was given tollie Queen’s bas¬ 
tion ; when mixing with the enemy, sword in hand, he was disiU)led in his right 
arm by the shot of a musket and the thrust of a bayonet. His behaviour was s<w 
acceptable to his sovereign, that when he returned to England he was preferred 
to the rank of colonel in the guards. He afterwards acted as chief engineer 
in the attempts and des^pents which were made on the French coast. Though 
pievously maimed, he accepted of the same office in the expedition, to Guada- 
loupe, where he died universally regretted. 
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CHAP, any French squadron had passed through the straits; 

. and that^ being certified in the aflirmative, as it was pro- 
'75b'- bably designed for North America, he should immediately 
detach Rear-Admiral West to Louisbourg, on the island 

* of Cape-Breton, with such a number of ships as, when 
joined with those at Halifax, would constitute a force 
superior to the armament of the enemy. On the second 
day orMay, Admiral Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where 
he found Captajn Edgecumbc, with the Princess Louisa 
ship of war, and a sloop, who informed him that the 
French armament, commanded by M. de la Galisson- 
nieiie, consisting of thirteen ships df the line, with a great 
number of transports, having on board a body of fifteen 
thousand land forces, had sailed from Toulon on the tenth 
day of April, and made a descent upon the island of 
MinoiVa, from whence he (Captain Edgecumbe) had been 
dbliged to retire at their approach. General Fowke, who 
commanded atGibraltarj*had received two successive orders 
from the secretary at w^ar, with respect to his sparing a 
battalion of troops to be transported by Mr. Byng, as a 
reinforcement to Minorca; but as the two orders ap¬ 
peared inconsistent or equivocal, a council of war was 
consulted, and the majority were of opinion that no troops 
should be sent from thence to Minorca, except a detach¬ 
ment to supply the deficiency in the little squadron of 
Captain Edgecuhibe, who bad left a good number of his 
seamen and marines under the command of Captain 
Scroop, to assist in the defence of Fort St. Philip’s. 
These articles of intelligence the admiral despatched by 
an express to the lords of the Admiralty, and in his letter 
made use of some impolitic expressions, which, in all pro¬ 
bability, it would have been well for him had he omitted. 
He said, if he had \)een so happy as to have arrived at 
Mahon before tliQ French had landed, he flattered him¬ 
self he should have been able to prevent their getting a 
footing on^that island. He complained, tl^ there were 
no magazines in' Gibraltar for supplying the squadron 
with necessaries; that the careening wharfs, pits, and 
store-houses were entirely decayed, so that he should find 
the greatest difiiculty in cleaning tjie ships that were 
foul; and this was the case with some of those he carried 
out from Eiigland, as well as with those which had been 
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for some time cruising in the Mediterranean. He signi- chap. 
fied his opinion, that, even if it should be foun^ practi- . . 

cable, it would be very impolitic to throw any men into *75«. 
St. Philip’s castle, which could not be i^aved without a 
land force sufficient to raise the siege; therefofe, a small 
reinforcement w ould only add so many men to the num¬ 
ber which must fall into the hands of the enemy. He ob¬ 
served, that such engineers and artillery-men in Gibraltar 
as had been at Minorca, were of opinion, tliat it would bo 
impossible to throw any number of men into St. Philip’s, 
if the French had erected batteries on.the tw^o shores 
near the entrance of the harbour, so as to bar all pas^ge 
up to the sally-port of the fortress; and with tliis opi¬ 
nion he signified the concurrence of his own sentiments. 

The first part of this letter was a downright impeachment 
of the ministry, for having delayed the expedition, for 
liaving sent out ships unfit for service, and for having 
neglected the magazines and wharfs at Gibraltar. In 
the latter part he seemed to prepare them for the sub¬ 
sequent account of his mis<uOnduct and miscarriage. It 
cannot be supposed that they underwent this accusation 
without apprehension and resentment; and as they forc- 
saw' the loss of Minorca, which w ould not fail to excite 
a national clamour, perhaps they now began to take mea¬ 
sures for gratifying their resentment, and transferring the 
blame from themselves to the person wKo had presumed 
to hint a disapprobation of their conduct; for this pur¬ 
pose they could not have fouild a fairer opportunity than 
Mr. Byng’s subsequent behaviour afforded. 

The admiral being strengthened by Mr. Edgecumbe, Engages M. 
and reinforced by a detachment from the garrison, set 
sail from Gibraltar on the eighth day of May, and was Minor^a. 
joined off Majorca by his majesty’s ship the Phoenix, 
under the^ command of Captain Hervey, wlo confirmed 
the intelligence he had already received, touching the 
strength an^destination of the French squadrpn. When 
he approached Minorca, he descried thfe British colours 
still flying at the castle of St. Philip’s, and several bomb 
batteries playing upon it from different quarters where 
the French banners, were displayed. Thus informed, he 
detached three ships a-head, with Captain Hervey, to re¬ 
connoitre the harbour’s mouth, and land, if possible, a 
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CHAP, letter for General Blakeney, giving him to understand 
V . the fleet^was come to his assistance. Before this attempt 
1756. could be made, the French fleet appearing to the south¬ 
east, and the wjnd blowing strong off shore, he recalled 
his ships, and formed the line of battle. About six 
o’clock in the evening, the enemy,rto tlie number of seven¬ 
teen ships, thirteen of which appeared to be very large, 
advanced in order; but about seven tacked, with a view 
to gain the wyather-gage. Mr. Byng, in order to pre¬ 
serve that advantage, as well as to make sure of the land 
wind, in the morning, followed their example, being then 
at)Qut five leagues from Cape Mola. At daylight the 
enemy could not be descried ; but two tartanes appearing 
close to the rear of the English squadron, they were im¬ 
mediately chased by signal. One escaped, and the other 
being taken, was found to have on board two French 
6aj)tains, two lieutenants, and about one hundred private 
soldiers, j)art of six hundred who had been sent out in 
tartanes the preceding day, to reinforce the enemy’s 
squadron. Tliis soon re-appearing, the line of battle was 
formed* on each side, and about two o’clock Admiral 
Byng threw out a signal to bear away two points from 
the wind and engage. At this time his distance from the 
enemy was so great, that Rear-Admiral West, perceiving 
it imjiossible to comj)ly with both orders, bore aw'ay with 
his division seven points fromthe wind, and closing down 
upon the enemy, attacked them wdth such impetuosity, 
that the ships w hich ppjiosed him w ere in a little time 
driven out of the line* Had he been properly sustained 
by the van, in all probability the British fleet would have 
obtained a complete victory,,; but the other division did 
not bear dowm, and^the enemy’s centre keeping that sta¬ 
tion, Ilear-Admiral West could not pursue his advantage 
without running .the risk of seeing his communication 
with the rest of the line entirely cut off. In the begin¬ 
ning of the action, the Intrepid, in Mr. Byng's division, 
was so disabled in her rigging, that she could not be 
managed, ajid drove on the ship that w'as n^xt in posi¬ 
tion; a circumstance which obliged several others to throw 
all a-back, in order to avoid coiifusioi?, and for some time 
retarded the action. Certain it is, that JVIr. Byng, though 
accommodated with a noble ship of ninety guns, made 
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little or no use of liis artillery, but kept aloof, either 
from an overstrained observance of discipline, oritimidity.'— 
When his captain exhorted him to bear down upon tlfe 
enemy, he very coolly re])lied, that he would §,void the 
error of Admiral Matthews, who, in his engagement with 
the French and Spanish squadrons off Toulon, during the 
preceding war, had broke the line by his own prepipita- 
tion, and exposed himself singly to a fire that he could 
not sustain. Mr. Byng, on the contrary, was determined 
against acting, except with the line entire; and, on pre¬ 
tence of rectifying the disorder, ^which»had happened 
among some of the ships, hesitated so long, and kept at* 
such a wary distance, that he never was properly engaged, 
though he received some few shots in his hulj. M. de 
la Galissonnierc seemed equally averse to the continuance 
of the battle; part of his squadron had been fairly ot)lige(J 
to quit the line; and though he,was rather sup*brior to 
the English in number of men and w^eight of metal, 
he did not choose to abide the consequence of a closer 
fight wdth an enemy so expert in naval operatiops: he, 
therefore, took advantage of Mr. Byng’s hesitation, and 
edged away with an easy sail to join his van, which had 
been discomfited. The English admirafl gave chase; 
but the French ships being clean, he could not come up 
and close them again; so they retired^at their leisure. 

Then he put his squadron on the other tack, in order to 
keep the wind of the enemy; and next morning they 
were altogether out of sight. * \ ^ ' 

While he lay-to with the rest of his fleet, aUtho (tis- Andro- 
tance of ten leagues from Mahon, he detached (yuisers Gib^ftor. 
to look for some missing ships, wdiich joined him accord¬ 
ingly, and made an inquiry into tlm condition of the 
sipiadron. The number of killed amounted*to forty-two, 
including Captain Andrews, of the Defiance; and about 
one hundred and sixty-eight were wounded. Three of 
the capital ships were so damaged in their masts, that 
they could not keep the sea, with any regard to their 
safety; a gyeat number of the seamen were iH, and there 
was no vessel which could be converted into an hospital 
for the sick and wounded. In this situation Mr. Byng 
called a council ©f war, at which the land officers were 
present. He.represented to them, that he was much 

VOL. III. Q 
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CHAP, inferior to the enemy in weight of metal and number of 
. . men; tlyit they had the advantage of sending their 

175c. wounded to Minorca, from whence at the same time they 
were refreshed and reinforced occasionally; that, in his 
opinion, it was impracticable to relieve St. Philip’s fort, 
and, therefore, they ought to make the best of their way 
back to Gibraltar, which might require immediate protec¬ 
tion. They unanimously concurred with his sentiments, 
and thither he directed his course accordingly. How he 
came to be so well acquainted with the impracticability of 
relieving General Blakeney, it is not easy to determine, 
as no experiment was made for that purpose. Indeed, the 
neglect of such a trial seems to have been the least excus- 
, able part of his conduct; for it afterwards appeared, that 

the officers and soldiers belonging to the garrison might 
have been landed at the sally-port, without running any 
great risk; and a gentleman, then in the fort, actually 
passed and repassed in a boat, unhurt by any of the 
enemy’s batteries. 

Ferment of Mr, Byng’s lettfjr to the Admiralty, containing a de- 
at iiStail of th6 action, is said to have arrived some days before 
it was made public; and when it appeared, was curtailed 
of divers expressions, and whole paragraphs, which either 
tended to his own justification, or implied a censure on 
the conduct of his superiors. Whatever use might have 
been made of his letter while it remained a secret to the 
public, we shall not pretend to explain: but sure it is, 
that on the sixteenth day bf June, Sir Edward Hawke 
and Adipiral Saunders sailed from Spithead to Gibraltar, 
to supersede the Admirals Byng and West, in their 
commands of the Mediterranean squadron; and Mr. 
Byng’s ^ letter was ^not published till the twenty-sixth 
day of the sapie month, w^hen it produced all the effect 
which that gentleman’s bitterest enemies could have de¬ 
sired. The populace took fire like a train of the most 
hasty combustibles, and broke out into such a clamour of 
rage and indignation against the devoted admiral, as 
could not have been exceeded if he had lost the whole 
navy of England, and left the coasts of the kingdom 
naked to invasion. This animosity was carefully fomented 
and maintained by artful emissaries, who mingled with 
all public assemblies, from the drawing-roonj^at St. James’s 
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XXV. 


175c. 


to the mob at Charing-cross. They expatiated upon the 
insolence, the folly, the cowardice, and misconduct of the 
unhappy admiral. They even presumed to make their 
sovereign in some measure an instrument ofrthcir calumny, 
by suggesting, that his majesty had prognosticated Byng’s 
misbehaviour from the contents of his first letter, dated 
at Gibraltar. They ridiculed and refuted the reasq^is he 
had given for returning to that fortress, after his scan¬ 
dalous rencounter with the French squadron; and in 
order to exasperate them to the roost implacable resent¬ 
ment, they exaggerated the terrible consequences of 
losing Minorca, v.liich must now be subdued through his * 
treachery or want of resolution. In a word, he was de¬ 
voted as the scapegoat of the ministry, to whose supine 
negligence, ignorance, and misconduct, the loss of^ that 
important fortress w^as undoubtedly owing. Byn^’s mis-, 
carriage was thrown out like a b/jrrel to the whale, in 
order to engage the attention of the people, that it might 
not be attracted by the real cause of the national mis¬ 
fortune. In order to keep up the flanKe which had been 
kindled against the admiral, recourse was ha^ to the 
lowest artifices. Agents were employed to vilify his per¬ 
son in all public places of vulgar resort; ahd mobs were 
hired at different parts of the capital to hang and burn 
him in effigy. . , 

The two officers who succeeded to the command in the A<inupai 
Mediterranean wxre accompjyiied by Lord Tyrawley, pSied, 
wdiom his majesty had appointed *to supersede .General 
Fowke in the government of Gibraltar, that gentleman prisoner, 
having incurred the displeasure of the ministry f»r not 
having understood an order* which was unintelligible. 

By the same conveyance, a letter from the secretary 
to the Admiralty was transmitted to Mr. Byng, giving 
him notice that he was recalled. To* this intimation 
he replied in such a manner as denoted a conscious¬ 
ness of having done his duty, and a laud9,ble desire 
to vindicate his own conduct. His answer contained a 
further account of the engagement in which Ife was sup¬ 
posed to have misbehaved, intermixed with some puerile 
calculations of the eitemy’s superiority in weight of metal, 
which served no <5ther purpose than that of exposing his 
character still more to ridicule and abuse; and he was 

Q 2 
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CHAP, again so impolitic as to hazard certain expressions, which 
added fresh fuel to the resentment of his enemies. 
1756. Directions were immediately despatched to Sir Edward 
Hawke, ,that Byng should be sent home in arrest; and 
an order to the same purpose was lodged at every port in 
the kingdom: precautions which, however unnecessary 
to secure the person of a man who longed ardently to 
justify his character by a public trial, were yet productive 
of considerable effect in augmenting the popular odium. 
Admiral Byng immediately embarked in the ship which 
had carried out his successor, ai\d was accompanied by 
Mr. West, General Kowke, and several other officers of 
that gorrison, who were also recalled, in consequence of 
having subscribed to the result of the council of war, 
which w^e have mentioned above. When they arrived 
,in England, Mr. West met with such a gracious reception 
from his majesty as was thought due to his extraordinary 
merit; but Mr. Byng was committed close prisoner in an 
apartment of Greenwich hospital. 

Account of In the mean time, the siege of St. Philip’s fort in 
sriMiUiys Minorca was prosecuted with unremitting vigour. The 
fort, in armament of Toulon, consisting of the fleet commanded 
uiorca. jyj Glilissonniere, and the troojis under the Duke 
de Richelieu, arrived on the eighteenth day of April at 
the port of Ciudadella, and tliat part of the island oppo¬ 
site to Mahon, or St. Philip’s, and immediately began to 
disembark their forces. Two days before they reached 
the'island. General BlUkeney had, by a packet-boat, re¬ 
ceived certain intelligence of their approach, and began 
to make prejiarations for the defence of the castle. The 
fort whicli he commanded Was very extensive, surrounded 
with numerous redoubts, ravelins, and other outworks; 
and provided with subterranean galleries, mines, and tra¬ 
verses, cut out of the solid rock with incredible labour. 
Upon the whole, this was one of the best fortified places 
in Europe,^well supplied with artillery, ammunition, and 
provision; and, without all doubt, might have sustained 
the most (Jesperate siege, had it been defended by a nu¬ 
merous garrison, conducted by able engineers, under the 
eye and auspices of an active and'skilful commander. 
All these advantages, however, did not concur on this 
occasion. The number of troops in Minorca did not 
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exceed four regiments, whereas the nature of the works chap. 
required at least double the number; and, even 9f these, >— 
above forty officers were absent. The chief engineer was 
rendered lame by the gout, and the gene^jal himself op¬ 
pressed with the infirmities of old age. The natives of 
the island might have been serviceable as pioneers, or 
day labourers, but, from their hatred to the Protestant 
religion, they w^ere generally averse to the Englisli go¬ 
vernment, although they had lived happily and grown 
wealthy under its influence. , 

The governor ordered his officers to beat up for vo- Preenu- 
luntcers in the adjacenf town of St. Philip’s; but few, or Jjy" jc^emi 
none would enlist under his banners, and it seems he Dinkeney. 
would not venture to compel them into the service. Pie 
recalled all his advanced parties; and, in particular, a 
company posted at P’ornelles, where a small redouUthad 
been raised, and five companies at Ciudadella,® a post* 
fortified with two jueces of cannon, which were now with¬ 
drawn as soon as the enemy began to disembark their 
forces. At the same time Major Cunningham was de¬ 
tached with a party to break down the bridges, asict break 
up the roads between that place and St. Philip’s ; but the 
task of destroying the roads could not be peribrmed in such 
a hurry, on account of the hard rock which runs along 
the surface of the ground through this whole island; 
nor was there time to demolish the town of St. Philip’s, 
which stood so near the fort, that the enemy could not 
fail to take advantage of fts neighbourhood. The 
streets served them for trenches, ■which otherwfge could 
not have been dug through the solid rock. Here they 
made a lodgment close to the works; here they found 
convenient barracks and quarters of j^efreshraent, masks 
for their batteries, and an effectual cover for |heir mortars 
and bombardiers. The general has been blamed for 
leaving the town standing; but if we consider his un¬ 
certainty concerning the destination of the Fr^ch anna- 
ment, the odious nature of such a precaution, -^hich could 
not fail to exasperate the inhabitants, and the impossibility 
of executing such a scheme after the first appearance 
of the enemy, he will be found excusable, if not alto¬ 
gether blameless.. Some houses and windmills were actu¬ 
ally demolished, so as to clear the esplanade and the 
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CHAP, approaches. All the wine in the cellars of St. Philip’s 
. . town W|^s destroyed, and the butts were carried into the 

> 756 . eastle, where they might serve for gabions and*traverses. 
Five and twepty Minorquin bakers were hired, and a 
large number of cattle brought into the fort, for the 
benefit of the garrison. The ports were walled up, the 
posts assigned, the sentinels placed, and all the difercnt 
guards appointed. Commodore Edgecumbe, who then 
anchored in the harbour of Mahon, close under the walls 
of the castle, sailed qway with his little squadron, con¬ 
sisting of the phestcrfield, Princess Louisa, Portland, and 
J[)olphin, after having left* all his marines, a detachment 
from Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Porcupine sloop, 
and the greater part of the Dolphin’s, as a reinforcement 
to the fort, under the immediate direction and command 
of Captain Scroop, of the Dolphin, wdio, with great 
‘gallantl y, offered himself for this severe duty, and bravely 
signalized himself during the whole siege. The French 
admiral might certainly have blocked up this harbour in 
such a manner as would have prevented the escape of 
these ships, and divers other rich merchant vessels which 
happened then to be at Mahon: but in all probability, 
they purposely allowed them to abandon the place, which, 
on any emergency or assault, their crews and officers 
would have considerably reinforced. The enemy were per¬ 
fectly acquainted with the great extent of the works, and 
the weakness of the garrison, from which circumstances 
they derived the mast feanguine hopes that the place 
might Ijfe suddenly taken without the trouble of a regular 
siege. After Mr. Edgecumbe had sailed for Gibraltar, 
and Gfeneral Blakeney had* ordered a sloop to be sunk 
in the channel that leads to the harbour, the French 
squadron m^de its appearance at this part of the island ; 
but, without having attempted any thing against the fort, 
fell to leeward of Cape Mola. Next day they came in 
sight agaip, but soon bore away, and never afterwards, 
during the’ whole course of the siege, approached so near 
as to give the garrison the least disturbance. 

Siege com- On the twcuty-second day of April, the governor sent 

inenced, ^ drummcr to the French general with a letter desiring 
to know his reasons for invading the island. To this an 
answer was returned by the Duke de Richelieu, declaring 
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lie was come with intention to reduce the island under chap. 
the dominion of his most Christian majesty, bf' way of . , 
retaliation for the conduct of his master, who had seii^^d nsc. 
and detained the ships belonging to the King of France 
and his subjects. If we may judge from the first opera¬ 
tions of this nobleman,’he was but indifferently provided 
wdth engineers; for, instead of beginningbisapproaqhes on 
the side of St. Philip’s town, close by the outworks, wdiere 
he might have been screened from the fire*of the garrison, 
his batteries were erected at Ca}ie Mola, on the other 
side of the harbour, where ^they^ w"ere*more exposed, 
their fire much less effectual, and indeed at too great a* 
distance to be of any service. The fire of St. Philip’s 
wus so severe, and the cannon so well served on this 
quarter, that in a little time the enemy thouglit proper 
to change their plan of attack, and advance on the sidg 
of St. Philip’s town, w^hich ougl^t to have been'^the first 
object of their consideration, especially as they could find 
little or no earth to fill their gabions, and open their 
trenches in the usual fonn. On the twelfth of May, 
about nine at night, they opened two bomb* batteries 
near the place where the windmills had been destroyed ; 
and from that period an incessant fire was kept up on 
both sides, from mortars and cannon, the French con¬ 
tinuing to raise new batteries in every situation from 
wdience they coujd annoy the besieged. 

On the seventeenth day of the month, the garrison English 
w’ere transported with joy at*sight of the British st^ua- ajpeara.*^ 
dron, commanded by Admiral Byng; and JSlr. Boyd, 
commissary of the stores, ventured to embark In n small 
boat, with six oars, which passed from St. Stephen’s Cove, 
a creek on the west side of the fortification, through a 
shower of cannon and musketry from the icnemy’s post 
on the other side, and actually reached the open sea, his 
design being to join the squadron; but this being at a great 
distance, stretching aw'ay to the southward, and Mr. Boyd 
])erceiving himself chased by two of the enemy’s light 
veasels, he returned by the same route to the garrison, 
without having sustained the least damage: a circum¬ 
stance which plainly confutes the notion of Mr. Byng, that 
it w^as impracticable to open a communication with the 
ganison of St, Philip’s. Next day the hopes of the 
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CHAP, besieg’ecl, which had prognosticated a naval victory to the 

. . British arpiadron, a speedy relief to themselves, and no 

J75G. j0ss tlian captivity to the assailants, were con*siderabIy 
damped by the appearance of the French fleet, which 
quietly returned to their station off the harbour of Mahon. 
That same evening they were toM by a deserter that the 
English fleet had been worsted in an engagement by M. 
de la Galissonniere; and this information was soon con¬ 
firmed by a general discharge, or feu dejoie, through the 
whole French camp, to celebrate the victory they pre¬ 
tended to have obtai,ned. How little soever they had 
,reason to boast of any advantage in the action, the re¬ 
treat of the English squadron was undoubtedly equivalent 
to a victory; for had Mr. Byng acquired and maintained 
the superiority at sea, the French forces, which had been 
disembarked in Minorca, w^ould, in all probability, have 
been obliged to surrend9r prisoners of war to his Britannic 
majesty. The case was now much altered in their favour: 
their squadron cruised about the island without molesta¬ 
tion : and they daily received, by means of their trans¬ 
ports, reihforcements of men and ammunition, as well as 
constant supplies of provisions. 

General at- The English garrison, however mortified at finding 
themselves thus abandoned, resolved to acquit them¬ 
selves with gallantry in the defence of the place, not 
without some remaining hope that the English squadron 
would be reinforced, and return to their relief. In the 
mean time, they sustained*'and retorted the enemy’s fire 
with undaunted resolution. They remounted cannon, 
the caifriages of which had been disabled: they removed 
them occasionally to places' from whence it was judged 
they could do the greatest execution: they repaired 
breaches, restored merlons, and laboured with surprising 
alacrity, even when they were surrounded by the nume¬ 
rous batteries of the foe; w hen their embrasures, and 
even the parapets, were demolished, and they stood ex¬ 
posed not “only to the cannon and mortars, but also to 
the musketry, which fired upon them, without ceasing, 
from the windows of the houses in the town of St. Philip’s. 
By this time they were invested with an army of twenty 
thousand men, and plied incessantly from sixty-two bat¬ 
tering cannon, twenty-one mortars, and four howitzers, 
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besides the small arms: nevertheless, the loss of men chap. 
within the fortress was very inconsiderable, tho^ garrison 
being mostly secured in the subterranean works, wlp'ch 
w’ere impenetrable to shells or shot. .By the twenty- 
seventh day of June they had made a practicable breach 
in one of the ravelins, *and damfiged the other outworks 
to such a degree, that they determined this night^to give 
a general assault. Accordingly, between the hours of 
ten and eleven, they advanced to the -attack from all 
quarters on the land side. At the same time a strong 
detachment, in armed boats, atteqipted to force the ho-r- 
bour, and penetrated into the creek, called St. Stephen’^ 

Cove, to storm Fort Charles, and second the attack upon 
Fort Marlborough, on the farther side of thq creek, the 
most detached of all the outworks. The enemy advanced 
with great intrepidity, and their commander, the Duke 
de Richelieu, is stiid to have led them u}) to the w^orts 
in person. Such an assault could not but be attended 
with great slaughter; they w^ere mowed down, as they 
approached, with grape-shot and inusjketry; and several 
mines were sju'ung with great effect, so that* the glacis 
was almost covered with the dying and the dead. Never¬ 
theless, they persevered with uncommon-*resolution ; and 
though repulsed on every other side, at length made a 
lodgment in the Queen’s redoubt, which had been greatly 
damaged by their cannon. Whether their success in this 
quarter was owing to the weakness of the place, or to the 
timidity of the defender, cer1:aii> it is, the enemy were in 
possession before it w'as known to the officers qf the gar¬ 
rison : for Lieutenant-Colonel Jeffries, the secon^ in com¬ 
mand, who had acquitted himself since the beginning of 
the siege with equal courage, skill,, and activity, in his 
visitation of this post, was suddenly surrouijded and taken 
by a file X)f French grenadiers, at a time when he never 
dreamed they had made a lodgment. Major Cunning¬ 
ham, who accompanied hUn, met with a severer fate, 
though he escaped captivity; he was run*through the 
arm with a bayonet, and the piece being discharged at 
the same time, shattered the bones of his hand in such 
a manner, that he was maimed for life. In this shocking 
condition he retired behind a traverse, and was cafried 
home to his quarters. Thus the governor was deprived 
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CHAP, of his two principal assistants, one being taken, and the 
> , other diaxbled. 

1756. -^The enemy having made themselves masters of An- 
rislm^i^pi- struther’s and the Queen’s redoubts, from which perhaps 
tviatcs. miglit have been dislodged, had a vigorous effort 

been made for that purpose, before they had leisure to 
secure themselves, the Duke de Richelieu ordered a 
parley to be beat, in order to obtain permission to bury 
the dead and remove the wounded. This request was 
granted with more humanity than discretion, inasmuch 
as}. the enemy took this opportunity to throw a reinforce¬ 
ment of men privately into the places where the lodg¬ 
ments had been made, and these penetrated into the 
gallery of ^the mines which communicated with all the 
other outworks. During this short cessation, General 
Blukeney summoned a council of war to deliberate upon 
the state* of the fort and. garrison; and the majority de¬ 
clared for a capitulation. The works were in many places 
ruined; the body of the castle was shattered; many guns 
Averedismounted, the embrasures and parapets demolished, 
tlie palisadoes broke in pieces, the garrison exhausted 
with hard duty and incessant watching, and the enemy 
in possession of the subterranean communications. Be¬ 
sides, the governor had received information from pri¬ 
soners, that the Duke de Richelieu was alarmed by a 
report that the Marshal Duke de Belleisle would be sent 
to supersede him in the command, and for that reason 
w’ould hazard another desperate assault, which itAvas the 
opiilion the majority the garrison could not sustain. 
These considerations, added to the desjiair of being re¬ 
lieved, induced him to demand a capitulation. But this 
measurq Avas not taken A\ith the unanimous consent of 
the council. ^Some officers observed, that the garrison 
was very little diminished, and still in good spirits: that 
no breach was made in the body of the castle, nor a 
single cannon erected to batter in breach : that the loss 
of an outwork was never deemed a sufficient reason for 


surrendering such a fortress; that the counterscarp was 
not yet taken, nor, on account of the rocky soil, could be 
taken, except by assault, w'hich would cost the enemy a 
grestter number than they had lost in their late attempt: 
that they could not attack the ditch, or batter in breach. 
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before tbe counterscarp should be taken, and even then chap. 
they must have recourse to galleries, before Ihey could 
pass the fosse, which was furnished with mines and conn- 
termines; finally, they suggested, that in all probability 
the British squadron would be reinforced, and sail back 
to their relief; or, if it should not return, it was the duty 
of the governor to defend the place to extremity, with¬ 
out having any regard to the consequences. These re¬ 
marks being overruled, the chamade was beat, a con¬ 
ference ensued, and very honourable conditions were 
granted to the garrison, in consideration of the gallant 
defence they had made, 'fhis, it must be owned, wq,8 
vigorous while it lasted, as the French general was said 
to have lost five thousand men in the siege ; j^vhereas the 
loss of the garrison, which at first fell short of three thou¬ 
sand men, did not exceed one hundred. The capitula¬ 
tion imported, that the garrison should marclf out with 
all the honours of war, and be conveyed by sea to 
Gibraltar. The French were put in possession of one 
gate as well as Fort Charles and Miirlborough redoubt; 
but the English troops remained in the other w^orks till 
the seventh day of July, wdieii they embarked. In the 
mean time reciprocal civilities passed between the com¬ 
manders and officers of both nations. 

The articles of cajutulation w ere no sooner esyscuted, sir Edward 
than Monsieur de la Galfssonniere sailed hack to Toulon 
with all the prizes which liad lain at anchor in the har- Minorca, 
hour of Mahon, since the fort of, St. Philip w^as first in¬ 
vested. Ill all probability, the safety of himsi»lf and his 
whole squadron was owing to this expeditidui^ retreat; 
for, in a few^ days after riie surrender of the fort. Sir 
Edward Haw’ke’s fleet, augmented,by five ships of the 
line, which had been sent from England„when the first 
tidings arrived of Minorca’s being invaded, now made its 
appearance off the island; but by this time Galissonniere 
was retired, and the English admiral had the mortifica¬ 
tion to see the French colours flying upon St. Philip’s 
castle. What, perhaps, chagrined this gallant officer still 
more, he was not provided with frigates, sloops, and small 
craft to cruise round the island, and intercept the supplies 
which were daily sent to the enemy. Had he reached 
Minorca sooner, he might have discomfited the French 
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CHAP, squadron: but he could not have raised the siege of St. 
. . Philip’s, because the Duke de Richelieu had received his 

1766. reinforcements, and such a train of artillery as no fortifi¬ 
cation could long withstand. Indeed, if the garrison had 
been considerably reinforced, and the communication with 
it opened by sea, the defence would have been ^irotracted, 
and so piany vigorous sallies might have been made, that 
the assailants would have had cause to repent of their 
enterprise. 

Rejoicings Whcu the ROWS of tliis conqucst was brought to Ver- 
aiKi da° ’ salUes by the Gount of E^mont, whom the Duke de 
niours in Riclicliou had despatched for that purpose, the people of 
r ranee were transported with tlie most extravagant joy. 
Nothing was seen Imt triumphs and processions; nothing 
. heard but anthems, congratulations, and hyjierbolical en¬ 
comiums upon the conqueror of Minorca, wdio was cele¬ 
brated in a thousand ])oqms and studied orations; while 
the conduct of the English was vilified and ridiculed in 
ballads, farces, and pasquinades. Nothing more argues 
the degeneracy of a warlike nation than the pride of such 
mean triumph for an advantage, which, in more vigorous 
times, would scarce have been distinguished by the cere¬ 
mony of a Te Deum laudamm. Nor is this cliildisli ex¬ 
ultation, that disgraces the laurels of victory, confined to 
the kingdom of France. Truth obliges us to own, that 
even the subjects of Great Britain are apt to be elevated 
by success into an illiberal insolence of self-aj)plause and 
coiiteliiptuous comparison. 'This must be condemned, as 
a proof of unmanly arrogance and absurd self-conceit, by 
all thos(? who coolly reflect, that the events of war gene- 
. rally, if not always, depend upon the genius or miscon¬ 
duct of one individual. The loss of Minorca was severely 
felt in England as a national disgrace; but, instead of 
producing dejection and despondence, it excited an uni¬ 
versal clamour of rage and resentment, not only against 
Mr. Byng, who had retreated from the French squadron, 
but also in reproach of the administration, which was 
taxed with Slaving neglected the security of Minorca. 
Nay, some politicians were inflamed into a suspicion, that 
this important place had been negatively betrayed into 
the hands of the enemy, that, in case the arms of Great 
Britain should prosper in other parts of the world, the 
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French king might have some sort of equivalent to re- chap. 
store for the conquests which should be abandoifed at the » 

peace. This notion, how^ever, seems to have been con- ^756- 
ceivcd from prejudice and party, whidi now began to 
appear with the most acrimonious aspect,not only through¬ 
out the united kingdoms in general, but even in the sove¬ 
reign’s councils. • 

Sir Edward Hawke, being disappointed in his hope of Gallantry 
encountering La Galissonniere, and relieving the English 
garrison of St. Philip’s, at least ^asserted the empire of 
Great Britain in tliQ Mediterrawean, by annoying the 
commerce of the enemy, and blocking up tlieir sqiufdroR 
in the harbour of Toulon. Understanding that the Aus¬ 
trian government at Leghorn had detained «an English 
privateer, and imprisoned the captain, on preteqpe that 
lie had violated tlie neutrality of the port, he ^etachod 
two ships of war, to insist, in a peremptory manner, on 
the release of the ship, effects, crew, and captain; and 
they thought proper to comply with his demand, even 
without waiting for orders from the court of .Vienna. 

O 4 

The person in whose behalf the admiral thus interposed 
was one Fortunatus Wright, a native of Liverpool, who, 
though a stranger to a sea-life, had, in the last war, 
equipped a privateer, and distinguished himself in such 
a manner, by his uncomipon vigilance .arid valour, that, 
if ho had been indulged with a command suitable to his 
genius, he would have deser^jpd as honourable a place in 
the annals of the navy, as that’which the Frpnch'liave 
bestowed u])on their boasted Guai Trouin, Hu Bart, and 
Thurot. An uncommon exertion of spirit was tAie occa¬ 
sion of his being detained' at this juncture. While he 
lay at anchor in the harbour of Legliorn, commander of 
the St. George privateer of Liveiqiool, a israall ship of 
tw’elve guns and eighty men, a largfe French xebeque, 
mounted with sixteen cannon, and nearly three times the 
number of his complement, chose her station in view of 
the harbour, in order to interrupt the British commerce. 

The gallant Wright could not endure this insult: not¬ 
withstanding the enemy’s superiority in metal and num¬ 
ber of men, he weighed anchor, hoisted his sails, engaged 
him within sight of the shore, and after a very obstinate 
dispute, in which the captain, lieutenant, and above three- 
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CHAP, score of the men belonging to the xebeque were killed 
. oh the spbt, he obliged them to sheer off, and returned 
1736. to ‘the harbour in triumph. This brave corsair would, 
no doubt, have signalized himself by many other exploits, 
had he not, in the sequel, been overtaken in the midst 
of his career by a dreadful storm, in which the ship foun¬ 
dering, rho and all his crew perished. 

General Sir Edward Hawke having scoured the Mediterra- 
JmltedT iiisultcd tlic encmy’s ports, returned with the 

baron. homeward-bourid trade to Gibraltar; from whence, about 
the latter end of* the year, Jic set sail for England with 
part of his squadron, leaving the rest in that bay for the 
protection of our commerce, which, in those parts, 
soon begam to suffer extremely from French privateers 
that n^w swarmed in the Mediterranean. General 
BJakeney had arrived with the garrison of Minorca, at 
Portsmouth, in the mont*i of November, and been re¬ 
ceived with expressions of tumultuous joy: every place 
through which he passed celebrated his return with bon- 
fii •es, illuminations,‘bell-ringing, and acclamations: every 
mouth was opened in his praise, extolling him for the 
gallant defence he had made in the castle of St. Philip, 
ill a word, th6 people’s veneration for Blakeney in¬ 
creased in jiroportion to their abhorrence of Byng : the 
first w^iws lifted into an idol of admiration, while the other 
sunk into an object of reproach; and they were viewed 
at different ends of a false persjiective, through the me- 
diuni*^of p^^ejudice and ptissioii; of a perspective artfully 
contrivedj and applied by certain ministers for the pur¬ 
poses oft self-interest and deceit. The sovereign is said 
to have been influenced by the prepossession of the 

s-1. ^ Mr. Blakeney met with a gracious reception 

from his majesty, who raised him to the rank of an Irish 
baron, in considefation of his faithful services; while 
some malecontents murmured at this mark of favour, as 
an unreasoir^ble sacrifice to popular misapprehension. 
^Measures 111 the beginning of the year, the measures taken by 
thStfeLe governiftent in England seem to have been chiefly 
ofGi-cat dictated by the dread of an invasion, from which the 
lintain. ministers did not think themselves secured by the guard- 
ships and cruisers on different parts of the coast, or the 
standing army of the kingdom, though reinforced by 
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the two bodies of German auxiliaries. A considerable chap. 
number of new troops was levied; the success ii^ recruit- 
ing was not only promoted by the landholders through- * 7 ®®* 
out the kingdom, who thought their estates, were at 
stake, and for that reason encouraged their dependents to 
engage in the service; but also in a great measure owing 
to a dearth of corn, which reduced the lower clp-ss of 
labourers to sucli distress, that some insurrections were 
raised, and many enlisted with a view to obtain a liveli¬ 
hood, which otherwise they could, not earn. New ships 
of war were built, and daily put i© commission; but it 
was found impracticabfe toman them without havings re-, 
course to the odious and illegal practice of imjuessing 
sailors, \^'hich must always be a reproach to ^very free 
people. Notwithstanding large bounties granted by the 
government to volunteers, it was found necessary to lajr 
an embargo upon all shipping, ^nd impress all fee sea¬ 
men that could be found, without any regard to former 
protections: so that all the merchant ships were stripped 
of their hands, and foreign commerce for somp time 
wholly suspended. Nay, the expedient of compelling 
men into the service was carried to an unusual degree of 
oppression; for rewards were publicly offered to those 
who should discover where any seamen lay concealed: so 
that those unhappy people were in somc^resj)ects ti;eated 
like felons, dragged from their families and connexions 
to confinement, mutilation, and death, and totally cut off 
from the enjoyment of that lilJerty.w'hich, perhaps, atf the 
expense of their lives, their own arms had helped to pre¬ 
serve, in favour of their ungrateful country ^ ^ 

About eighty ships of the dine and threescore frigates Proci^ma- 
were already equipped, and considerable bodies of land 
forces assembled, when, on the third day of February, 
a proclamation was issued, requiring all* officers, civil and 
military, upon the first appearance of any hostile attempt 
to land upon the coasts of the kingdom, immediately to 

•* At this juncture, a number of public-spirited merchants of city of "Lon¬ 
don, and otiiers, formed themselves into a very laudable association, under the 
name of the Mai'ine Society, and contributed considerable sums of money for 
equipping such orphans, friendless, and forlorn boys, as were -willing to engage in 
the service of the navy. In consequence of this excellent plan, which was executed 
with equal zeal and discretion, many thousands were rescued from misery, and 
rendered useful members of that society, of which they must have been the banc 
and reproach, without this humane interposi^on. 
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CHAP, cause all horses, oxen, or cattle, which might be fit for 
. draught^or burden, and not actually employed in the 
1756. king’s service, or in the defence of the country, and also 
(so far as, might be practicable) all other cattle and pro¬ 
visions, to be driven and removed twenty miles at least 
from the place where such hostile attempt should be 
made,, and to secure the same, so as that they might not 
fall into the hands or power of those who should make 
sucli attempt; regard being had, however, that the re¬ 
spective owners should* suifer as little damage as might 
lyj consistent with the public safqty. 

Earl of ' As tlio ministry were determined to make their chief 
Loudoun eflnrtg against the enemy in North America, where the 
dunmiind- first liostyitics had been committed, and where the 
in Africa strong^est impression could be made, a detachment of 
two regiments was sent thither, under the conduct of 
General'Abercrombie, pppointed as successor to General 
Shirley, whom they recalled, as a ])erson nowise qualified 
to conduct military operations; nor, indeed, could any 
success in war be expected from a man who had not been 
trained to arms, nor ever acted but in a civil capacity. 
But the command in chief of all the forces in America 
was conferred Upon the Earl of Loudoun, a nobleman of 
an amiable character, who had already distinguished 
himself in the service of his country. Over and above 
this command, he was now appointed governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, and colonel of a royal American regiment, consisting 
of four battalions, to be raised in that country, and dis¬ 
ciplined' by officers of experience, invited from foreign 
service Mr. Abercrombie set sail for America in March; 
but the Earl of Loudoun, wiio directed in chief the plan 
of oj)orations, and was vested with power and authority 
little inferior to those of a viceroy, did not embark till 
the latter end of May. 

iiisBi-itan- All tlicse prcvious measures being taken, his majesty, 
in the coarse of the same month, thought proper to 
ciaration of publish a declaration of war' against the French king, 


® When the French atubaasador returned to London, he proposed that orders 
sho’ild he immediately despatched to the English governors in America, with ex¬ 
press ordera to desist from any new undertaking, &jd all acts of hostility ; but 
with regard 'c the lands on the Ohio, to put, without d^lay, matters on the same 
footing in which they stood before the late wai', that the respective claims of both 
nations might he amicably referred to the commissaries at Paris. The British 
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importing, that since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the chap. 
usurpations and encroachments made upon th» British 
territories in America had been notorious; that his Bri- 
tannic majesty had, in divers serious rep/esentations to 
the court of Versailles, comi)lained of these’repeated 
acts of violence, and demanded satishiction; but notwith¬ 
standing the rej>eated assurances given by the French 
king, that every thing should be settled agreeably lo the 
treaties subsisting between the two crow ns, and parti¬ 
cularly that the evacuation of the four neutral islandl^in 
the West Indies should be effected, thp execution of 
these assurances, and of the ti'eatids on wdiicli they were 
founded, had been evaded under the most frivolous pre- * 
tcnces: that the unjustifiable practices of the French 
governors, and officers acting under their authority, wore 
still continued, until they broke out in open acts of hdStility 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fif4y-four f 
wdien, in time of profound peace, Vithout any declaration 
of war, without any jnevious notice given, or application 
made, a body of French troo,>s, commanded by an officer 
bearing the French king’s commission, attacked in a 


court agreed to the cessation of hostilities, and the discussion of the disputes by 
the ministers of the two crowns, on condition that all tlie pdfeaessions in America 
sliould be previously put in the situation prescribed by the treaty of Utrecht, con¬ 
firmed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle. The French ministry, instead of complying 
with this condition, produced an evasive draft of a preliminary conventipii, and 
this was answered by a counter proposal. At length tlie timbassador of Franco 
demanded, as preliminary conditions, that Great Britain would renounce all claim 
to the south coast of the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes that discharge them¬ 
selves into that river ; cede to the French l^enty leagues of country lying^along 
the bay of Fundy, which divides Acadia,or Nova"S:;otia; and all the |pndbetween 
the rivers Ohio and Ouabache. A memorial was afterwards preseii^ed on the 
same subject, including the affair of the neutral islands in the West Indies ; but 
this was amply refuted in another piece, in which the British ministry observed, 
tliat even at tlie very opening of the commission established at Paris, for termi¬ 
nating amicably the disputes in North America, the French invaded Nova Scotia, 
erected three forts in the heart of that province, an(^would have destroyed the 
Knglish settlements at Halifax, had tliey not been prevented : that the like lios- 
tlllties^^were committed upon his Britannic majesty’s subjects on the Oliio and 
Indian lakes, vdiere the governors appointed by the French king, without any 
shadow of right, prohibited the English from trading ; seized their traders by 
force, and sent them prisoners lo France ; invaded the territories of Virginia, 
attacked a fort that covered its frontier, and, to secure their usurpations, erected, 
with ail armed force, a chain of forts on the lamls which they haa invaded : that 
his Britannic majesty had complained of these hostilities to the court of Versailles, 
but without effect; so that he found himself obliged to provide foJ^the security of 
his subjects; and as tho encroachments made by France w^ere hostile, it could 
never be unlawful, or irreconcilable with the assurance of his majesty’s peaceable 
disposition, to repel an ^grecisor ; and that the same motives of self-defence had 
forced him to seize the ^ench ships and sailors, in order to deprive that court of 
the means of making an Invasion, with which their ministers in all the couits of 
Europe had menaced England. 
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liostile manner, and took possession of an English fort on 
the river Ohio, in North America: that great naval ar- 
n&aments were prepared in the ports of France, and a 
considerable b9dy of French troops embarked for that 
country iHhat although the French ambassador was sent 
back to England with specious professions of a desire to 
accommodate those differences, it appeared their real 
design was only to amuse and gain time for the passage 
of^these supplies and reinforcements, which they hoped 
would secure the superiority of the French forces in Ame¬ 
rica, and enablp them to carry their ambitious and op¬ 
pressive projects into execution: that in consequence of 
the just and necessary measures taken by the King of 
Great Britain for preventing the success of such a dan¬ 
gerous design, the French ambassador was immediately 
recallfed from England, the fortifications of Dunkirk were 
Enlarged, great bodies of troops marched down to the 
sea-coasts of France, and the British dominions threatened 
with an invasion: that though the King of England, in 
order to frustrate such intentions, had given orders for 
seizing at sea the ships of the French king and his subjects, 
yet he had hitherto contented himself with detaining 
those ships which had been taken, and preserving their 
cargoes entire, without proceeding to confiscation; but 
it being at last evident, from the hostile invasion of 
Minorca, that the court of Versailles was determined to 
reject all proposals of accommodation," and carry on the 
war with the utmost vipleiice, his Britannic majesty could 
na longed, consistently with the honour of his crown, and 
the welfare of his subjects, remain within those bounds 
which from a desire of peace he had hitherto observed. 
A denunciation of war followed in the usual form, and 
was concluded with an assurance, that all the French 
subjects residing in Great Britain and Ireland, who should 
demean themselves dutifully to the government, might 
depend upon its protection, and be safe in their persons 
and effects.' 

In the beginning of June the French king declared 
war in his turn against his Britannic majesty, and his 
declaration was couched in terms of .uncommon asperity. 
He artfully threw a shade over the beginning of hostili¬ 
ties in North America, referring to a memorial which 
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liad been delivered to the several courts of Europe, con¬ 
taining a summary of those facts which related to the v 
present war, and the negotiations by which it had been 
preceded. He insisted on the attack ma^e by the King 
of England, in the year one thousand seven huifdred and 
fifty-four, on the French possessions in North America; 
and afterwards by the English navy on the navigation 
and commerce of the French subjects, in contefiipt of 
the law of nations, and direct violation of treaties. He 
complained, that the French soldiers and sailors under¬ 
went the harshest treatment in the Britiijh isles, exceed¬ 
ing those bounds whictt are prescribed to the most rigor¬ 
ous rights of war, by the law of nature, and common* 
humanity. He affirmed, that while the English ministry, 
under the appearance of sincerity, imposed*upon the 
French ambassador with false protestations, orde!*s dia¬ 
metrically opposite to these deceitful assurances of ft 
speedy accommodation were actually carrying into exe¬ 
cution in North America: that while the court of Lon¬ 
don employed every caballing art, and squandered away 
the subsidies of England, to instigate other powers'against 
France, his most Christian majesty^did not even ask of 
these powers the succours which guarantees and defen¬ 
sive treaties authorized him to demand, but recom¬ 
mended to them such measures only as tended to their 
own peace and security; that while the English navy, 
by the most odious violences, and sometimes by the vilest 
artifices, made captures of French vessels, navigatiag in 
full security under the safeguard of public faitlT,^his most 
Christian majesty released an English frigate taken by a 
French squadron; and British vessels traded to the ports 
of France without molestation: that the striking con¬ 
trast formed by these different meftiods of proceeding 
would convince all Europe, that one, court was guided 
by motives of jealousy, ambition, and avarice, and that 
the conduct of the other was founded on principles of 
honour, justice, and moderation: that the vague imputa¬ 
tions contained in the King of England’s deq}aration had 
in reality no foundation; and the very manner in which 
they were set forth, would prove their futility and false¬ 
hood ; that the ^lention made of the works at Dunkirk, 
and the troops assembled on the coasts of the ocean, im- 
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CHAP, plied tbe most gross attempts to deceive mankind into a 
. , belief that these were the points which determined the 

1756. King of England to issue orders for seizing the French 
vessels ; whereas the works at Dunkirk were not begun 
till after two French ships of war had been taken by an 
English squadron; and depredations had been committed 
six months upon the subjects of France before the first 
battalions began their march for the sea-side. In a word, 
the most Christian king, laying aside that politeness and 
decorum on which his people value themselves above all 
the nations upon the face of the earth, very roundly 
taxes his brother monarch’s administration with piracy, 
' perfidy, inhumanity, and deceit. A charge conveyed in 
such reproachful terms, against one of the most respect¬ 
able crowned heads in Europe, will appear the more ex- 
traor(Knary and injurious, if we consider that the accusers 
were well acquainted with the falsity of their own impu¬ 
tations, and, at the same time, conscious of having prac¬ 
tised those very arts which they affected so much to decry. 
For, after all, it nnist be allowed, that nothing could be 
justly urged against the English government, with respect 
to France, except tj^ie omission of a mere form, which 
other nations plight interpret into an irregularity, but 
could not construe into perfidious dealing, as the French 
had previously violated the peace by their insolence and 
encroachments. ' 

Address of Whatever might have been the opinion of other nations, 

LonSln.°^ certain it is, the subjects' of Great Britain heartily ap¬ 
proved qf the hostilities committed and intended against 
a people .whom they have always considered as their 
natural enemies, and the incendiaries of Europe. They 
cheerfully contributed to the expense of armaments 
and seemed to approve of their destination, in hopes of 
being able to wipe off the disgraces they had. sustained 
in the defeat of.Braddock, and the loss of Minorca. The 
last event inade a deep impression upon the minds of the 
community. ‘ An address was presented to the king by 
the lord m^yor, aldermen, and common council of Lon- 

^ Immediately after the declaration of war, the French shipa and cargoes which 
had been taken were tried, and condemned as legal prizes, exposed to public sale, 
and their produce lodged in the Bank ; but in wTiat manner this money,, amount¬ 
ing to a l^ge snm^ was distributed or employed, we hav% not been able to dis¬ 
cover. 
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don, containing strong hints to the disadvantage of the chap. 
ministry. They expressed their apprehension that tl^ . 
loss of the important fortress of St. Philip and island of 
Minorca, possessions of the utmost con^quonce to the 
commerce and naval strength of Great Britain, without 
any attempt by timely and effectual succours to prevent 
or defeat an attack, after such early notice of the enemy’s 
intentions, and when his majesty’s navy was so evidently 
superior to theirs, would be an indelible reproach on the 
honour of the British nation. They expatiated upon the 
imminent danger to which the British possessions in Ame¬ 
rica were exposed, by the mismanagement and delays* 
which had attended the defence of those invaluable colo¬ 
nies, the object of the present war, the princqial source 
of the wealth and strength of these kingdoms. •They 
lamented the want of a constitutional well-rQgulated 
militica, the most natnral and certain defence against all 
invaders whatsoever. They signified their hope, tliat the 
authors of the late losses and disappointments would be 
detected, and brought to condign puidshment; that his 
majesty’s kno\vn intentions of jirotecting and defending^ 
his subjects in their rights and possessions might be faith¬ 
fully and vigorously carried into execution"; and the large 
supplies so necessarily demanded, and socheerfullygrantecj, 
might be religiously applied to the defenee of these king¬ 
doms, their colonies, and their commerce, as well as to 
the annoyance of their invetei^ite and perfidious enemies, 
the only sure means of obtaining a lasting and honojir- 
able peace. In answer to this address, the kiiig^assured 
them that he would not fail to do justice upon atiy per¬ 
sons who should have been wanting in their duty to him 
and their country; to enforce obedience and discipline 
in his fleets and armies; and to support the authority 
and respect due to his government. Remonstrances of 
the same kind were })resented by different counties and 
corporations; and the popnlace clamoured alSud for in¬ 
quiry and justice. 

Tlie first victim offered to the enraged multitude was Trial of 
the unfortunate General Fowke, who had been deputy- 
governor of Gibraltar, and behaved with remarkable con¬ 
duct and integrity in the exercise of that important office 
till that period, when he fell under the displeasure of the 
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govemi\»cnt. He was now brought to trial before a board 
qf general oflScers, and accused of having disobeyed the 
orders he had received from the secretary at war, in three 
successive lettdts touching the relief of Minorca. Mr. 
Fowke alleged in his own defence, that the orders were 
confused and contradictory, and implied a discretionary 
power: that the whole number of his garrison did not ex¬ 
ceed two thousand six hundred men, after he had spared 
two hundred and seventy-five to the ships commanded by 
Mr. Edgecumbe : that the ordinary duty of the garrison 
requiring eight bundled men, the whole number was not 
sufficient for three reliefs: that, if he had detached a 
battalion on board the fleet, he should not have had above 


® To Lieut.-Gen, Fowke^ or^ in his absence^ to the commanderAn-chief in his majesty^s 

garrison at Gibraltar. 

* SiH, _ War^ojfice, March 21, 1756. 

I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his majesty’s pleasure that you re¬ 
ceive into your garrison Lord Robert Bertie’s regiment, to do duty there ; and in 
case you should apprehend that the French intend to make any attempt upon his 
majesty’s island of Minorca, it is his majesty’s pleasure, that you make a detach¬ 
ment out of the troops i]\ your garrison equal to a battalion, to be commanded by 
a lieutenant-colonel and major; such lieutenant-colonel and major to be the 
eldest in your garrison, to be put on board the fleet for the re lief of Minorca, as 
the admiral shall think expedient, who is to caiTy them to the said island. 

I am. 

Your humble servant, B. 

^To LieuL-Gen. JPoirfo;, or, in his absence^ to the commander-in-chief at Gibraltar. 

^ Sip, War-o^ce, March 26, 1756. 

I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his majesty’s pleasure, in case the 
island of Minorca should be in any likelihood of being attacked, that you make a 
detachment from the troops in your garrison equal to a battalion, commanded by 
a lieutenant-colonel and major, for thV5 relief of that place, to be put on boai'd the 
flee^, at the disposition of the acTmiral; such lieutenant-colonel and major to be 
the eldest ii your garrison. 

To Lieut.-Cfcn. Fowke, or, in his absence, to the cmnmander-in-chief in his mayestfs 

garrison at Gibraltar. 

Sib, War-oJi>ce, ^prU 1, 1766. 

It is hh majesty’s pleasure, that you receive into your garrison tlie women and 
children belonging to Lord Robert Bertie’s regiment. 

To Lieut.-Gen. Fowke, or the commander-in’Chief at Gibraltar. 

Sir, War-office, May 12, 1756. 

I wrote to you by General Steward : if that order is not complied with, then you 
are now to maVe a detachment of seven hundred men out of your own regiment 
and Guise’s ; arid also another detachment out of Pulteney’s and Panmure’s regi¬ 
ments, and send them on board the fleet for the relief of Mahon* But if that 
order has beem.complied with, then you are to make only one detachment of seven 
hunilred men, to be commanded by another lieutenant-colonel and major, and to 
Bend it to Mahon ; and you are also to detain all such empty vessels as sh^l come 
into your harbour, and to keep them in readiness foivany further tran^rtation of 
troops. I have also his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland’s commands, to 
desire that you will keep your garrison as alert as possible during tliis critical 
time, and give such other assistance as may be in your power for the relief of 
Minorca ; taking care, however, not to fatigue or endsuiger your own garrison. 
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two reliefs, at a time when he believed the place was in chap. 
danger of being attacked, for good reasons, whicli he did , ^ 

not think himself at liberty to mention; that his orders *756. 
being doubtful, he held a council of war, whigh was of 
opinion, that as undoubted intelligence was received of 
the French army’s being landed at Minorca, to the num¬ 
ber of between thirteen and sixteen thousand me^i, and 
that a French squadron of sixteen ships was stationed off 
the harbour, the sending a detachment equal to a bat¬ 
talion from Gibraltar would bo ’an ineffectual supply for 
the relief of the place,, and a weakening •of the garrison 
from which they must be sent. He observed, that sup-, 
posing the orders to have been positive, and seven hun¬ 
dred men detached to Minorca, the number,remaining 
at Gibraltar would not have exceeded one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-six: a deduction of seven hundred 
more, according to the order of May the twclftfi, would 
have left a remainder of eight hundred and fifty-six: 
that the men daily on duty in the garrison, including 
artificers and labourers in the king’s works, amounted to 
eight hundred and thirty-nine; so that if he had com- 
])licd with the orders as they arrived, he would not have 
had more than seventeen men over and above the num¬ 
ber necessary for the daily work of the garrison: thus 
the important fortress of Gibraltar must, ^-t tliis critidfe 
conjuncture, have been left almost naked and defence¬ 
less to the attempts of the enemy; and had those de¬ 
tachments been actually sent absoad, it afterwards ap¬ 
peared that they could not have been landed' on *the 
island of Minorca. The order transmitted to Gen^r^'l 
Fowke to detain all empty vessels, for a further trans¬ 
portation of troops, seems to have boeii superfluous; for 
it can hardly be supposed he could have* occasion for 
them, unless to embark the whole garrison and abandon 
the place. It seems likewise to have been unnecessary 
to exhort the general to keep his garrisojj* as alert as 
possible, during that critical time; inasmuch as it would 
have been impossible for the men to have Enjoyed the 
least repose or intermission of duty, had the orders been 
puncttfhlly and literally obeyed. What other assistance 
it might have b^en in the governor’s power to give for 
the relief of Minorca, or in what manner he could avoid 
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CHAP, fati^uin^ his garrison, while there was an inipossibilifcj of 
. relieving the guards, it is not easy to comprehend. Be 
1766. that as it may, wdien the trial was finished, and the ques¬ 
tion put j:o acquit or suspend for one year, the court was 
equally divided ; and in such cases the casting vote being 
vested in the president, he threw it into the scale against 
the prisoner, w^hom his majesty thought fit to dismiss from 
his service. 

Affaire of The expectation of the public w^as now eagerly turned 
America. America, the chief, if not the sole scene of our 

military operations. <,On ,the twenty-fifth day of June, 
Mr» Abercrombie arrived at Albany, the frontier of Now 
York, and assumed the command of the forces there 
assembled, consisting of tw^o regiments which had served 
under Braddock, two battalions raised in America, two 
regiments now transported from England, four indepen¬ 
dent companies which Jiad been many years maintained 
in New York, the New Jersey regiment, four companies 
levied in North Carolina, and a body of provincial forces 
raised by the government of New England. Those to 
the southward, including Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, had not yet determined on any regular plan of 
operation, and were moreover hard pressed in defending 
their western frontiers from the French and Indians, who, 
skjilking parties, made sudden irruptions upon their 
unguarded settlements, burning, plundering, and mas¬ 
sacring with the most savage inhumanity. As for South 
Carolina, the proportign of negro slaves to the number of 
white inhabitants was so great in that colony, that the 
governpient could not, with any regard to the safety of 
the province, spare any reinforcement for the general en¬ 
terprise. The plamof this undertaking had been settled 
in the preceding year in a council of war, held at New 
York. There it was resolved to attack tlie fort of 
Niagara, situated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, 
in order toi-cut off the communication between Canada 
and Louisiana, and prevent the French from supporting 
their new fortresses on the Ohio: to reduce Ticonderoga, 
and Crown Point, so that the frontier of New York might 
be delivered from the danger of an invasion, and Great 
Britain become master of the lake Champlain, over which 
the forces might be transported in any future attempt: 
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to besiege fort Du Quesne, upon the Ohio; and to de- chap 
tach a body of troops by the river Kennebec, 1;o alarm »^ 
the capital of Canada. This plan was too extensive for *756. 
the number of troops which had beerf prepared: the 
season was too far advanced before the regiments arrived 
from England, the different colonies were divided in their 
opinions, and Mr. Abercrombie postponed the execution 
of any important scheme till the arrival of Lord Loudoun, 
who w’as daily expected. The reasons that delayed the 
reinforcement, and detained his Jordsliip so long, we do 
not pretend to explain; though iia c mjty be allowed to 
observe, that many fair opportunities have been lost by* 
the neglect and procrastination of an English ministry. 

Certain it is, the unaccountable delay of this«armameiit 
rendered it useless for a wdiole year, aiforded ti^e and 
leisure to the enemy to take their precautions against 
any subsequent attack, and, in tl\u mean time, to proceed 
unmolested in distressing the British settlements. Even 
before this period, they ha ’ attacked and reduced a 
small j)ost in the country of the Five Nations, occupied by 
twenty-five Englishmen, who were cruelly butchered to 
a man, in the midst of those Indians whom Great Britain 
had long numbered among her allies. " 

Soon after this expedition, having received intelligent Coionei 
that a considerable convqy of provisio\jis and stores ifn* 
the garrison of Oswego w’ould in a little time set out for body of 
Schenectady, and be conveyed in batteaux up the river tiTerivcr” 
Onondago, they formed an ambuscade among Jhe vvoods Onoudago. 
and thickets on the north side of that river; bift under¬ 
standing the convoy had passed before they reached the 
place, they resolved to wait the return of the detach¬ 
ment. Their design, however, w’as frustrated .by the 
vigilance and valour of Colonel Brad street, who expected 
such an attempt, and had taken his measures accordingly. 

On the third day of July, while he stemmed the stream 
of the river, with his batteaux formed into th^ee divisions, 
they Avere saluted with the Indian war-whoop, and a gene¬ 
ral discharge of musketry from the north shbre. Brad- 
street immediately ordered his men to land on the oppo¬ 
site bank, and with *a few of the foremost took possession 
of a small island, where he was forthwith attacked by a 
party of the enemy, who had forded the river for that 
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CHAP, purpose but these were soon repulsed. Another body 
having passed a mile higher, he advanced to them at the 
1756. iiead of two hundred men, and fell upon them, sword in 
hand, with such vigour, that many were killed on the 
sjiot, and the rest driven into the river \vith such precipi¬ 
tation, that a considerable number of them were drowned. 
Having received information that a third body of them 
had passed at a ford still higher, he marched thither with¬ 
out hesitation, and 2 )ursued them to the other side, where 
they were entirely routed and dispersed. In this action, 
which lasted nCiir three hours, about seventy of the bdt- 
• teaux-menwere killed or wounded; but the enemy lost 
double the number killed, and above seventy taken 
prisoners. » In alt probability the whole detachment of 
the Fr,ench, amounting to seven hundred men, would 
have bc^n cut off, had not a heavy rain interposed, and 
disabled Colonel Brads'treet from following his blow; 
for that same night he was joined by Captain Patten 
w ith his grenadiers, in his march from Oneida to Oswego, 
and n&xt morning reinforced with two hundred men, 
detached to his assistance from the garrison of Oswego; 
but by this time the rivulets were so swelled by the rain, 
that it was fohnd impracticable to pursue the enemy 
through the w'oods and thickets. Patten and his grena¬ 
diers «accompanied the detachment to Oswego, while 
Bradstreet pursued his voyage to Schenectady, from 
whence he repaired to AJbaiiy, and communicated to 
General Abercrombie-the intelligence he had received 
from th5' prisoners, that a large body of the enemy were 
encamped on the eastern side of the lake Ontario, pro¬ 
vided with artillery, and all other implements to besiege 
tbe fort of Oswego; 

Earl of In conseq'aence of this information, Major-General 

aiTives it Webb was ordered to hold himself in readiness to march 

New York, with One regiment to the relief of that garrison ; but, 
before they,could be provided with necessaries, the Earl 
of Loudoun arrived at the head-quarters at Albany, on 
the twenty-ninth day of July. The army at this time is 
said to have consisted of regular troops to the number of 
two tlmusand six hundred, about seven thousand pro¬ 
vincials, sujiposed to be in readiness to'march from fort 
William Henry, under the command of General Winslow',, 
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over and above a considerable number of batt^aux-men 
at Albany and Schenectady. The garrison at Oswego ^ 
amounted to fourteen hundred soldiers, besides three 
hundred workmen and sailors, either in the fort^ or posted 
in small parties between the fort and ])lace called Bur¬ 
net’s Field, to secure a safe passage through the country 
of the Six Nations, upon whose friendship there awas no 
longer any reliance. By the best accounts received of 
the enemy’s force, they had about three thousand men 
at Crown Point and Ticonderogaf, upon the lake Cham¬ 
plain ; but their chief strength was coHected u])on the 
banks of the lake Ontario, where their purpose undoubt-* 
edly was to reduce the English fort at Oswego. The 
immediate object, therefore, of Lord Loudoun^ attention 
was the relief of this place; but his design was strenu¬ 
ously opposed by the province of New York, £gid other 
northern governments, who wero*much more intent upon 
the reduction of Crown Point, and the security of their 
own frontiers, which they t*pprehended was connected 
with this conquest. They insisted upon Winslow’s being 
joined by some regiments of regular troops before he 
should march against this fortress; and stipulated that 
a body of reserve should be detained at "Albany, for the 
defence of that frontier, in case Winslow^ should fail in 
his enterprise, and be dcfjiated. At length they agreed, 
that the regiment which Mr. Abercrombie had destined 
for that purpose should be. detached for the relief of 
Oswego; and on the tw elfth day‘of August, Mgjor-ftfne- 
ral Webb began his march with it from Albanjf; but on 
his arrival at the Carrying-place, between the Mohock’s 
river and Wood’s creek, he received the disagreeable 
news that Oswego was taken, and* the garrison made 
prisoners of war. Mr. Webb, apprehenditig himself in 
danger Of being attacked by the besieging army, began 
immediately to render the creek impassable, even to 
canoes, by felling trees, and throwing tluhn into the 
stream; while the enemy, ignorant of his numbers, and 
apprehensive of a like visitation from him, tdok the very 
same method of preventing his approach: in consequence 
of this apprehension, he was permitted to retire unmo¬ 
lested. * 

The loss of the two small forts, called Ontario and 
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CHAP. Oswego, was a considerable national misfortune. They 
, , were erected on the south side of the great lake Ontario, 

nne. standing on the opposite sides, at the mouth of the Onon- 
reduSd hy dago rivcB, that" discharges itself into the lake, and con- 
th'e enein)^. stituted a post of great importance, where vessels had 
been built to cruise upon the lake, which is a kind of 
inland* sea, and interrupt the commerce as well as the 
motions and designs of the enemy. The garrison, as we 
have already observed, consisted of fourteen hundred 
men, chiefly militia and new-raised recruits, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel ^Mercer, an officer of 
courage and experience; but the situation of the forts 
was very ill chosen ; the materials mostly timber or logs 
of wood; the defences wretchedly contrived and unfi¬ 
nished;; and in a word, the place altogether untenable 
against any regular approach. Such were the forts which 
the enemy wisely resolved to reduce. Being under no 
apprehension for Crown Point, they assembled a body of 
troops, consisting of thirteen hundred regulars, seventeen 
hundred Canadians, and a considerable number of Indian 
auxiliaries, under the command of the Marquis de Mont¬ 
calm, a vigilant and enterprising officer, to whom the 
conduct of the’ siege was intrusted by the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil, governor and lieutenant-general of New 
France. The first step taken by Montcalm was to block 
up Oswego by water, with tw'o large armed vessels, and 
post a strong body of Canadians on the road between 
Albany aqd the forts,, to cut off all communication of 
succour tind intelligence. In the mean time, he em¬ 
barked bis artillery and stores upon the lake, and landed 
them in the bay of Nixouri, the place of general rendez¬ 
vous. A«t another creek, within half a league of Oswego, 
he erected a battery for the protection of his vessels; 
and on the tw'elfth’day of August, at midnight; after his 
dispositions had been made, he opened the trenches before 
fort Ontario.t The garrison, having fired away all their 
shells and ammunition, spiked up the cannon, and, desert¬ 
ing the fort,*rctired next day across the river into Oswego, 
which was even more exposed than the other, especially 
when the enemy had taken possession of Ontario, from 
whence they immediately began to fir6 without inter¬ 
mission. Colonel Mercer being, on the thirteenth, killed 
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by a cannon ball, the fort destitute of all cover, the offi- chap. 
cers divided in opinion, and the garrison in confusion, 
they next day demanded a capitulation, and surrendorM 
prisoners of war, on condition that they shoujd be ex¬ 
empted from plunder, conducted to Montreal, and treated 
with humanity. These conditions, however, the marquis 
did not punctually observe. The British officers apd sol¬ 
diers were insulted by the savage Indians, who robbed 
them of their clothes and baggage, massacred several 
men as they stood defenceless onjthe parade, assassinated 
Lieutenant De la Court, as he lay woumled in his tent, 
under the protection of a French officer, and barbarously, 
scalped all the sick people in the hospital: finally, Mont¬ 
calm, in direct violation of the articles, as wel^ as in con¬ 
tempt of common humanity, delivered up above twenty 
men of the garrison to the Indians, in lieu of the 
same number they had lost diyiiig the siege ;* and, in 
all probability, these miserable captives were put to death 
by those barbarians with the most excruciating tortures, 
according to the execrable custom of the country.. Those 
who countenance the perpetration of cruelties at which 
human nature shudders with hori’or, ought to be branded 
as infamous to all posterity. Such, however, were the 
trophies that, in the course of the American war, dis¬ 
tinguished the operations of a people who pique Xhem- 
selves upon politeness aiid*the virtues of humanity. The 
prisoners taken at Oswego, after having been thus barba¬ 
rously treated, were conveyed ii^batteaux to Monft*eal, 
where they had no reason to complain of their reception; 
and before the end of the year they were e?cc\janged. 

The victors immediately demolished the two forts, (if 
they deserved that denomination,) i^i which they found 
one hundred and twenty-one pieces of artilkjry, fourteen 
mortars, ypith a great quantity of ammunition, w'arlike 
stores, and provisions, besides two sloops, and two hun¬ 
dred batteaux, which likewise fell into t^ir hands. 

Such an important magazine, deposited in a place alto¬ 
gether indefensible, and without the reach of •immediate 
succour, w as a flagrant proof of egregious folly, temerity, 
and misconduct. 

The Earl of Loudoun, finding the season too far ad- Further 
vanced to admit of any enterprise against the enemy, 

America. 
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CHAP, exerted all bis endeavours in making preparations for an 
t , early campaign in the spring, in securing the frontiers of 
17®®* the English colonies, in forming an uniform plan of action, 
and promoting a spirit of harmony among the different 
governments, which had been long divided by jarring inte¬ 
rests, and other sources of dissension. Meanwhile, the 
forts Edward and William Henry were put in a proper 
posture of defence, and secured with numerous garrisons; 
and the forces put into winter quarters at Albany, wher^ 
comfortable barracks w;ere built for that purpose. Fort 
Qranville, on the confines of Pennsylvania, an inconsider- 
, able block-house, was surprised by a party of French and 
Indians, who made the garrison prisoners, consisting of 
two-and-twenty soldiers, with a few women and children. 
These they loaded with flour and provision, and drove 
them into captivity ; but the fort they reduced to ashes. 
Many shocking murders were perpetrated upon defence¬ 
less people, without distinction of age or sex, in different 
parts of the frontiers; but these outrages were, in some 
measure, balanced by the advantages resulting from a 
treaty of peace, which the governor of Pennsylvania con¬ 
cluded with the Delaware Indians, a powerful tribe that 
dwell upon the river Sasquehaiina, fbrming, as it were, a 
line along the southern skirts of the province. At the 
same time the governor of Virginia secured the friend¬ 
ship and alliance of the Cherokees and Catawbas, two 
powerful nations adjoining to that colony, who were able 
to bring three thousand fighting men into the field. All 
th6se ciccumstances considered. Great Britain had reason 
to expgct that the ensuing campaign would be vigorously 
prosecuted in America, especially as a fresh reinforcement 
of troo^is, with a grpat supply of warlike stores, were sent 
to that country in fourteen transports, under convoy of 
two ships of war, which sailed from Cork, in Ireland, 
about the beginning of November. 

Naval No action of great importance distinguished the naval 
. iHumt transactions of this year on the side of America. In the 
country, beginning of June, Captain Spry, who commanded a small 
squadron, cruising off Louisbourg, in the island of Cape 
Breton, took the Arc-en-Ciel, a French ship of fifty guns, 
having on board near six hundred men, with a large 
quantity of stores and provisions for the garrison. lie 
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likewise made prize of another French ship with seventy chap. 
soldiers, two hundred barrels of powder, two latge brass 
mortars, and other stores for the like destination. On 
the twenty-seventh day of July, Coniijiodore Holmes, 
being in the same latitude, with two large sliips and a 
couple of sloops, engaged two French ships of the line 
and four frigates, and obliged them to sheer off after an 
obstinate dispute. A great number of privateers were 
equipped in this country, as well as in the West India 
islands belonging to the. crown of Great Britain ; and as 
those seas swarmed with Frencli^ vesse|^s, their cruises 
proved very advantageous to the adventurers. 

Scenes of higher import were this year acted by the Transac- 
British arms in the East Indies. The cessation of hos-, 
tilities between the English and French companies on ladies, 
the peninsula of Indus, though it encouraged Mf. Clive 
to visit his native country, was not of long duralSon; foV 
in a few months both sides recommenced their operations, 
no longer as auxiliaries to the princes of the country, but 
as principals and rivals, both in arms and commerce. 

Major Ijawrence, who now enjoyed the chief command 
of the English forces, obtained divers advantages over the 
enemy; and prosecuted his success M’ith sych vigour as, in 
all probability, would, in a little time, have terminated the 
war according to his own wish, when the progress of his 
arms was interrupted and* suspended by an unfortunate 
event at Calcutta, the cause of which is not easily ex¬ 
plained ; for extraordinary pams Ijave been taken to iJirow 
a veil over some transactions, frond whence this ijalamity 
was immediately or remotely derived. 

The old Suba, or Viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, anSl Orixa, Calcutta 
dying in the month of April, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-six, was succeeded his adopted of Bengal, 
son, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young manxif violent passions, 
without principle, fortitude, or good faith, who began his 
administration with acts of perfidy and violence. In all 
probability, his design against the English* settlements 
was suggested by his rapacious disposition, y>n a belief 
that they abounded with treasure; as the pretences which 
he used for commencing hostilities were altogether in¬ 
consistent, false„and frivolous. In the month of May, 
he caused the English factory at Cassimbuzzar to be in- 
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CHAP, vested, and inviting Mr. Watts, tlie chief of the factory, 
to a conference, under the sanction of a safe conduct, de- 
tained him as prisoner; tlicn, by means of fraud and force 
intermingled, made himself master of the factory. This 
exploit being achieved, he made no secret of his design 
to deprive the English of all their settlements. With 
this view he marched to Calcutta, at the head of a 
numerous army, and invested the place, which was then 
in no posture of defence. 

Deplorable The govemor, intimidated by the number and power 
tliose who enemy, abandoned the fort, and, with some prin- 

jtcrishediu cipal persons residing in the settlement, took refuge on 
goon there, board a ship in the river, carrying along with them their 
, most valuable effects, and the books of the company. 
Thus the defence of the place devolved to Mr. Ilolwell, 
the se6ond in command, who, with the assistance of a 
few gallant officers, and a very feeble garrison, main¬ 
tained it with uncommon courage and resolution against 
several attacks, until he was overpowered by numbers, 
and the enemy hgd forced their way into the castle. 
Then lie w'as obliged to submit; and the suba, or viceroy, 
jiromised, on the word of a soldier, that no injury should 
be done to him or his garrison. Nevertheless, they w ere 
all driven, to the number of one hundred and forty-six 
persons of both sexes, into a place called the Black Hole 
jirison, a cube of about eighteen feet, walled up to the 
eastward and southward, the only quarters from which 
theycould expect the least refreshing air, and open to 
the westvtard by tw^o windows strongly barred with iron, 
through which there was no perceptible circulation. The 
humane reader will conceive with horror the miserable 
situatio,n to which tliey must have been reduced, when 
thus stewed ^.up in a close sultry night under such a 
climate as that of Bengal, especially wdien he reflects 
that many of them were wounded, and all of them fa¬ 
tigued witji hard duty. Transported with rage to find 
themselves thus barbarously cooped up in a place where 
they must be exposed to suffocation, those hapless victims 
endeavoured to force open the door, that they might 
rush upon the sw^ords of the barbarians by whom they 
W’ere surrounded; but all their efforts oWere ineffectual: 
the door was made to open inwards, and being once shut 
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upon them, the crowd pressed upon it so strongly as to chap. 
render all their endeavours abortive: then they were , 

overwhelmed with distraction and despair. Mr. Holwell, ^ 756 . 
who had placed himself at one of the windows* accosted 
a Jeramautdaar, or serjeant of the Indian guard, and 
having endeavoured to excite his compassion, by drawing 
a pathetic picture of their siilfcrings, promised to gratify 
him w'ith a thousand rupees in the morning, if ho could 
find means to,remove one-half of them into a separate 
apartment. The soldier, allured by the promise of such 
a reward, assured him he would do his. endeavour for 
their relief^ and retireS for that purpose; but in a.few. 
minutes returned, and told them that the suba, by whose 
order alone such a step could be taken, was q^leep, and 
no person durst disturb his repose. By this time a pro¬ 
fuse sweat had broken out on every individual, and this 
was attended with an insatiable tjiirst, which became the 
more ifitolerable as the body was drained of its moisture. 

In vain those miserable objects strip})ed themselves of 
their clothes, squatted down on their Jiams, and .fanned 
the air with their hats, to produce a refreshing undula¬ 
tion, Many Avere unable to rise again from this posture, 
but falling down "were trod to death, or suhbeated. The 
dreadful symptom of thirst was noAv accompanied with 
a difficulty of respiration, and every individual gasped for 
breath. Their despair became outrageous: again they 
attempted to force the door, and provoke the guard to 
fire upon them by execratiofi and abuse. The ci*y of 
“Water ! water!” issued from every mouth. *Bven Ihe 
.Teminautdaar w^as moved to compassion at thetr distress. 

He ordered his soldiers to bring some skins of water, 
which served only to enrage the apjAetite, and increase 
the general agitation. There was no otheii way of con¬ 
veying it through the windows but byhats, and this was 
rendered ineffectual by the eagerness and transports of 
the wretched prisoners, who, at sight of it, struggled and 
raved even in fits of delirium. In consequence of these 
contests, very little reached those who stood tiearest the 
windows, while the rest, at the farther end of the prison, 
were totally excluded from all relief, and continued call¬ 
ing upon their friends for assistance, and conjuring them 
VOL. III. s 
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CHAP, by all the tender ties of pity and affection. To those 
. . who wei‘e indulged, it proved pernicious; for, instead of 

^7®®' allaying their thirst, it enraged their impatience for more. 
Tlie confusion became general and horrid; all was clamour 
and contest: those wdio were at a distance endeavoured 
to force their passage to the window, and the weak were 
pressed down to the ground, never to rise again. The in¬ 
human ruffians without derived entertainment from their 
misery : they supplied the prisoners with more water, and 
held up lights close to the bars, that they might enjoy 
the inhuman pleasure of seeing them fight for the bane¬ 
ful indulgence. Mr. Ilolwell seeing all his particular 
friends lying dead around him, and trampled upon by 
the living, finding himself wedged up so close as to be 
deprived of all motion, begged, as the last instance of 
their fegard, that they would remove the pressure, and 
allow hiin to retire from the window, that he might die 
in quiet. Even in those dreadful circumstances, which 
might be supposed to have levelled all distinction, the 
poor delirious wretches manifested a respect for his rank 
and character: they forthwith gave way, and he forced 
his passage into the centre of the place, wdiich was not 
crowded so much, because, by this time, about one-third 
of the number had perished, and lay in little compass on 
the floor, while the rest still crowded to both windows. 
He retired to a platform at the farther end of the room, 
and lying down upon some of his dead friends, recom¬ 
mended his soul to heavdn. Here his thirst grew in- 
sup*portj:bTe; his difficulty in breathing increased, and he 
M^as seized with a strong palpitation. These violent 
symptoms, w’hich he could not bear, urged him to make 
another effort: he forced his way back to the window, 
and cried aloud, “Water! for God’s sake!” He had 
been supposed already dead by his wretched companions, 

. but finding him still alive, they exhibited another extra¬ 
ordinary proof of tenderness and regard to his person: 
“ Give him *water,” they cried; nor would any of them 
attem})t to *ouch it until he had drunk. He now breathed 
more freely, and the palpitation ceased; but finding him¬ 
self still more thirsty after drinkings, he abstained from 
water, and moistened his mouth from time to time, by 
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sucking the perspiration from liis shirt sleeves ^ The chap. 
miserable prisoners, perceiving that water rathfcr aggra- . . 

vated than relieved their distress, grew clamorous for 1756. 
air, and repeated their insults to the gu^rd, loading the 
suba and his governor with the most virulent’reproach. 

From railing they had recourse to prayer, beseeching 
Heaven to put an end to their misery. They now began 
to drop on all hands; but then a steam arose from the 
living and the dead, as pungent and volatile as spirit of 
hartshorn; so that all who could not approach the win¬ 
dows were suffocated. Mr. Ilolwell, beipg weary of life, 
retired once more to tlie platform, and stretched hiiuself 
by the Kcv. Mr. Jervis Bellamy, who, together with his 
son, a lieutenant, lay dead in each others embrace. In 
this situation he was soon deprived of sense,*and lay to 
all appearance dead till day broke, when his boTly was 
discovered, and removed by his surviving friends to onh 
of the windows, where the fresh*air revived him, and he 
was restored to his sight and senses. The suba, at last, 
lacing informed that the greater part of the prisoners wore 
suffocated, inquired if the chief was alive; and being an¬ 
swered in the affirmative, sent an order for their imme¬ 
diate release, when no more than twenty-three survived 
of a hundred and forty-six who had entered alive. 

Nor was the late deliverance, even of these few, owing Additional 
to any sentiment of compifssion in the viceroy, lie had exordS 
received intimation that there was a considerable trea- on Mr. 
sure secreted in the fort, and that Mr. Holwell knew the 
place where it was deposited. That gentleitian, who, 
with his surviving companions, had been seized with a 
putrid fever, immediately upon their release, was dragged 
in that condition before the inhuman suba, who ques¬ 
tioned him about the treasure, whicli existed no where 
but in his own imagination; and would give no credit 
to his protestations, when he solemnly declared he knew 
of no such deposit. Mr. Ilolwell and three o^his friends 
were loaded with fetters, and conveyed three*fniles to the 
Indian camp, wffiere they lay all night expose^ to a severe 
rain: next morning they were brought back to town, still 

• 

^ In hiB despair of obtaining water, tbia unhappy gentleman had attempted to 
drink his own urine, buJ found it intolerably bitter ; whereas the moisture that 
flowed from the pores of his body was soft, pleasant, aud refreshing. 

s2 
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CHAP, manacled, under the scorching beams of a sun intensely 
hot; and must infallibly have expired, had not nature 
1756. eJtpelled the fever in large painful boils, that covered 
almost the whole body. In this piteous condition they 

' were embarked in an open boat for Muxadavad, the 
capital of Bengal, and underwent such cruel treatment 
and misery in their passage, as would shock the humane 
reader, should he peruse the particulars. At Muxadavad 
they were led through the city in chains, as a spectacle 
to the inhabitants, lodged in an open stable, and treated 
for some days as the vorst of criminals. At length, the 
suba’s grandmother interposed her mediation in their 
behalf; and as that prince was by this time convinced 
that there was no treasure concealed at Calcutta, he 
ordered them to be set at liberty. When some of his 
wopliants opposed this indulgence, representing that 
Mr. Holwell had still enough left to pay a considerable 
ransom, he replied, with some marks of comj)uiiction and 
generosity, “ If he has any thing left, let him keep it; 
his suflerings have been great: he shall have bis liberty.” 
Mr. Holwell and his friends w^ere no sooner unfettered 
than they took w^atcr from the Dutch tanksall or mint, 
in the neighbourhood of that city, where they were re¬ 
ceived with great tenderness and humanity. The reader, 
we hope, will excuse us for having thus particularized a 
transaction so interesting and extraordinary in all its 
circumstances. The suba having destroyed Calcutta, and 
dispersed the inhabitants, fextorted large sums from the 
French and Dutch factories, that he might display a spirit 
of impartiality against all the Europeans, even in his op¬ 
pression, and returned to his city of Muxadavad in triumph. 
By the reduction pf Calcutta, the English East India 
Company’s affairs were so much embroiled in that part 
of the world, that-perhaps nothing could have retrieved 
them but the interposition of a national force, and the 
good fortune of a Clive, whose enterprises were always 
crowned with success. 

Resolution As the English East India Company had, for a whole 
century, been at a considerable expense in maintaining 
^ ’ a marine force at Bombay, to protect their ships from the 
piracies of the Angrias, who had rendered themselves in¬ 
dependent princes, and fortified Geriah in that neigh- 
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bourhood; many unsuccessful attempts had b^en made chap. 
to destroy their naval power, and reduce the fortress, ^ 
under which they always took shelter. In the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four, the fleet of Tul- 
lagee Angria, the reigning prince, attacked three Dutch 
ships of force, which they either took or destroyed. 

Elated with this success, he boasted that he should, in a 
little time, sweep the seas of the Europeans, and began 
to build some large ships, to reinforce his grabs and gal- 
livats, which were the vessels omwhich he had formerly 
depended. Next year his neighbours, •the Mahrattas, 
having signified to the presidency at Bombay that ‘they* 

M^ere disposed to join in the necessary service of humbling 
this common enemy, so formidable to the whole Malabar 
coast. Commodore James was detached with som^ ships 
of force to attack Angria, in conjunction with tho^c alliei^ 

They accordingly joined him with seven grabs and sixty 
gallivats. They proceeded to the harbour of Severndroog, 
where Angria’s fleet lay at a ichor: but they no sooner 
received intelligence of his approach-than they .slipped 
their cables, and stood out to sea. Pie chased them with 
all the canvass he could carry; but their vessels being 
lighter than his, they escaped ; and he rp)turned to Se- 
veriidroog, which is a fortress situated on an island within 
musket-shot of the main Jand, strongly but irregularly 
fortified, and mounted with fifty-four pieces of cannon. 

There were three other small forts on the continent, the 
largest of which was called Goa. .On the secopd day of 
April, the commodore began to batter and bombard the 
island, fort, and fort Goa, at the same time.* That of 
Severndroog was set on fire : one of the magazines blew 
up; a general conflagration ensued ;• the garrison were 
overwhelmed with fire and confusion; the*English sea¬ 
men landed under cover of the fire frdm the ships, and 
took the place by storm with very little loss. The other 
forts were immediately surrendered, and all j#f these, by 
treaty, delivered to the Mahrattas. On the eighth of 
April, the commodore anchored off Bancote, liow called 
Fort Victoria, one of the most northern parts of Angria’s 
dominions, which surrendered without opposition, and 
still remains in the bands of the English East India Com¬ 
pany, by the consent of the Mahrattas. The harbour is 
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CHAP, good, and here is a great trade for salt and other com- 
. , iKodities sent hither from Bombay. 

For/ofbe Novomber following, tiiat the squadron under 

riAii token Admiral Watson arrived at Bombay, where it was resolved 
to give Angria the finishing stroke, still in conjunction 
and Mr. witli tile Malirattas. Meanwhile, Commodore James 
Clive. reconnoitre Geriah, the capital of his domi¬ 

nions, and to sound the depth of the harbour; a service 
which he successfully performed. The admiral being 
joined by a division of'ships, fitted out at the company’s 
expense, having on board a body ‘of troops commanded 
' by Colonel Clive, sailed on the seventh day of February, 
and found in the neighbourhood of Geriah the Mahratta 
fleet, consisting of four grabs, and forty smaller vessels, 
called'gallivats, lying to the northward of the place, in a 
creek called Rajipore; and a land army of horse and foot, 
amounting to sev(;n or' eight thousand men, the whole 
commanded by Rharnagee Punt, who had already taken 
one small fort, and was actually treating about the sur¬ 
render of Geriah.* Angria himself had quitted the place, 
but his wife and family remained under the protection of 
his brother-in-law; who, being summoned to surrender 
by a message from the admiral, replied that he would 
defend the place to the last extremity. In consequence 
of this refusal, the whole English fleet, in two divisions, 
sailed on the twelfth day of February into the harbour, 
and. sustained a warm fire^ from the enemy’s batteries as 
they p^SGed, as well as from the grabs posted in the 
harbour for that purpose; this, however, was soon silenced 
after the ships w^ere brought to their stations, so as to 
return their salutation. Betw^cen the hours of four and 
five in the afternoon, a shell being thrown into one of 
Angria’s arrived vessels set her on fire; and the flames 
communicating to the rest, they were all destroyed; be¬ 
tween six and seven the fort was set on fire by another 
shell; aiiQ' soon after the firing ceased on both sides. 
The admiral, suspecting that the governor of the place 
would surrender it to the Mahrattas rather than to the 
English, disembarked all the troops under Mr. Clive, 
that he might be at hand, in case of emergency, to take 
possession. In the mean time, the fort was bombarded ; 
the line-of-battle ships w^ere warped near enough to batter “ 
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in breach; and then the admiral sent an ofiicej, with a chap. 
flag of truce, to the governor, requiring him to surrender. ^ 

His proposal being again rejected, the English ships re- *766. 
newed their fire next day with redoubled tigouri About 
one o’clock the magazine of the fort blew uj), and at four 
the garrison hung out a white flag for capitulation. The 
])arley that ensued proving ineffectual, the engagement 
began again, and continued till fifteen minutes after five; 
when the white flag was again displayed, and now the 
governor submitted to the lernis which were imposed. 

Angria’s flag Mas immediately hmilcd down; and two 
English captains, taking possession of the fort with a* 
detachment, forthwith hoisted the British ensign. To 
these captains, M’hose names Mere BuchaniiJin and Forbes, 
the Mahrattas offered a bribe of fifty thousand rujjees, if 
they would allow them to pass their guards, tljat tliey 
jnight take ])ossession of the fm't for themselves; but 
this offer was rejected with disdain, and immediately dis¬ 
closed to Colonel Clive, mIio ook effectual measures to 
frustrate their design. In this place, which was reduced 
M ith very'inconsiderable loss, the conquerors found above 
two hundred cannon, six brass mortars, a large quantity 
of ammunition, M'ith money and effects to the value of 
one hundred and thirty thousand pounds. The fleet 
which was destroyed consisted of eight grabs, one ship 
finished, two upon the stocks, and a good number of 
gallivats. Among the prisoners, the admiral found 
Angria’s wife, children, and mother, towards .wdiom^he 
demeaned himself with great humanity. Three fiundred 
European soldiers, and as many sepoys, were left t« guard 
the fort; and four of the company’s armed vessels re¬ 
mained in the harbour for the defence of the i)lacej wdiich 
M'us extremely well situated for commerce “K 

The admiral and Mr. Clive sailed back to Madras in Their sub- 
triumph, and there another plan Avas formed for restoring 

ings ill the 

s When the admiral entered their apartment, the whule family, shedding floods , 

of tears, fell with their faces to the ground ; from which being itiiied, the mother 
of Angria told him, in a piteous tone, the people had no king, she no son, her 
daughter no hnsband, their children no father. Tlie admiral replying, “they 
must look upon him as their father and their friend the youngest boy, about 
six years of age, seized him by the hand, and subbing, exclaimed, “ Then you shall 
be my father.” Mr. Watson was so affected with this pathetic address, that the 
tears trickled down his cheeks, while he assured them they might depend upon 
his protection and friendship. 
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CHAP, the company’s affairs upon the Ganges, recovering Cal- 
cutta, and taking vengeance on the cruel Viceroy of 
1756. Bengal. In October they set sail again for the bottom 
of the hay; and about the beginning of December ar¬ 
rived at Balasore, in the kingdom of Bengal. Having 
crossed the braces, they proceeded up the river Ganges 
as far^ as Falta, where they found Governor Drake, and 
the other persons who had escaped on hoard of the ships 
when Calcutta was invested. Colonel Clive was disem¬ 
barked with his forces.to attack* the fort of Busbudgia by 
land, while the admiial battered ijt; by sea; but the place 
being ill provided with canuon, did not hold out above an 
hour after the firing began. This conquest being achieved 
at a very jeasy purchase, two of the greater ships anchored 
betwwn Tanny Fort and a battery on the other side of the 
jiver, which were abandoned before one shot was dis¬ 
charged against cither; tlius the passage was laid open to 
Calcutta, the reduction of which we shall record among 
the transactions of the ensuing year. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


Motives of the War in Germany.—Conspiracy in Sweden.—Measures taken 
BY THE King of Prussia and Elector of Hanover.—Endeavours of the 
Court of Vienna to frustraije them.—H is Prussian Majesty demands an 
Explanation from the Empress-Queen.—Her Answer, — The Prussian 
Army enters Saxony, and lyjBLiSHEs ^^Manivesio.—Pmince Ferdinand takes 
Leipsic.—King of Prussia takes Possession of Dresden, and blocks up the 
King op Poland at Pirna.—Prussian Army penetrates into Bohemia, and 
FIGHTS the Battle of Lowoschutz.—Saxon Army surrenders.—King of 
Poland’*-Memorial TO the States - G eneral.—Imperial Decrees published 
against the King of Prussia.—Declarations of different Powers.—U is 
Prussian Majesty’s Answer to the Saxon Memorial—And JusTitiCATioN of 
HIS Conduct.—Remarks on both those Pieces.—Disputes between the P.iir- 
LiAMENT of Paris and the Clergy,—Dkaeth ok Corn in England.—Hano¬ 
verian Auxiliaries sent back.—Session opened.—Debates on the Address. 
—Bill passed for prohibiting the Exportation of Corn.—Message to the 
House concerning Admiral Byng.—Isupflies granted.—Reflections on the 
Continental War.—Messages from the King totIie Parliament.*—Measures 

TAKEN TO REMOVE THE SCARCITY OF CORN.—MiLITIA BiLL.—PETITIONS FOR AND 

AGAINST IT.—Altered by the Lords.—Bill for quartering the Foreign 
Troop.s, and for regulating the Marines while on Shore.—Bill for the 
more speedy recruiting the Ijand Forces and Marines.—Act relating to 
Pawnbrokers and Gaming-Houses.—Laws relating to the Wagfjs of 
Weavers, and to the Improvement of the British Fishery.—Act for im¬ 
porting American Iron, Duty I^ree.—Regulations with Respect to the 
Importation of Si£'k.—Smugglers encouraged to enter into ins Majesty’s 
Service.—Inquiry into the Scarcit^ of Corn.—Investigation of the Loss 
OF Minorca.—Examination of the Amehk^n Contract.—Inquiry Tnyo the 
Conduct of Admiral Knowles, as Governor of Jamaica.—I^es#lutioiVs con¬ 
cerning Milford-Haven.—Session closed.—Trial of Admi^l Byng.—Re¬ 
commended to Mercy.—Message from the King to the Parliament respect¬ 
ing the Sentence.—Bill to release the Members of the Court Martial 
from their Oath of Secrecy.—Execution of ^dmiral Byng.—^J?aper deli¬ 
vered BY HIM to the Marshal of the Admiralty.—Remarks on his Fate. 


Having thus, to the best of our power, given a faithful chap. 
and exact detail of every material event in jj^’hich Great > . 

Britain was concerned, cither at home or *in her settle- 
ments abroad, during the greatest part of tJie year onctheirrin 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, we shall now re- 
turn to Europe, and endeavour to explain the beginning 
of a bloody war in Germany, which then seemed to have 
become the chief object of the British counsels. On the 
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CHAP, eve of a rupture between France and England, it was 

XXVI. jfjj. liis Britannic majesty to provide for the safety 

175C. of his electoral dominions, the only quarter by which he 
was at all accessible to the efforts of the enemy, who he 
foresaw would not fail to annoy him through that avenue. 
He, at that time, stood uj)on indifferent terms with the 
King ,of Prussia, who was considered as a partisan and 
ally of France; and he knew that the House of Austria 
alone would not be sufficient to support him against two 
such powerful antagonists. In* this emergency, he had 
recourse to the*Em])ress of Russij^ wdio, in consequence 
.of a.large subsidy granted by England, engaged to fur¬ 
nish a strong body of forces for the defence of Hanover. 
His Prussi|in majesty, startled at the conditions of this 
treaty, took an opportunity to declare that he would not 
sufler foreign forces of any nation to enter the empire, 
either as principals or ,auxiliari('s; a declaration which 
probably flowed from a jealousy and aversion he had 
conceived to the court of Petersbiirgh, as well as from a 
resolution he had formed of striking some great stroke 
in German V, without any risk of being restricted or con¬ 
trolled. lie knew" he should give umbrage to the French 
king, who had already made preparations for penetrating 
into AVestphalia; but he took it for granted he should 
he able to exchange his connexions with France for an 
alliance with Great Britain, wtiich w"ouljl be much less 
troublesome, and much more productive of advantage; 
indedd, such an alliance w"as the necessary consequence 
of his declaration. Had his Britannic majesty made a 
requisition' of the Russian auxiliaries, he must have ex¬ 
posed himself to the resentment of a w^arlike monarch, 
wdio hovered on the*skirts of his electorate at the head 
of one hundred and forty thousand men, and could have 
subdued the whole* country in one w"eek; and if he fore¬ 
bore to avail himself of the treaty with the czarina, he 
did not knbw how" soon the King of Prussia might be 
reconciled to his most Christian majesty’s design of in¬ 
vasion. for the empress-queen, her attention was 
engrossed by schemes for her interest or preservation; 
and her hands so full, that she either could not, or would 
not, fulfil the engagements she had contracted with her 
former and firmest allies. In these circumstances the 
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King of England sought and obtained the alliance of 
Prussia, which, to the best of our comprehension, en¬ 
tailed upon Great Britain the enormous burden of extra¬ 
vagant subsidies, together with the iiitolerablo expense 
of a continental war, witliout being productive of one ad¬ 
vantage, either positive or negative, to England or Han¬ 
over. On the contrary, this connexion threw the cm- 
press-queen into the arras of France, whose friendship 
slie bought at the exj)ense of the barrier in the Nether¬ 
lands, acquired with infinite labour, by the blood and 
treasure of the maritime ])o\vprs: •ii. gave birth to a con¬ 
federacy of despotic princes; sufficient, if their jjoint. 
force was fiillv exerted, to overthrow the liberties of all 
the free states in Europe; and, after all, Hanover has 
been overrun and subdued by the enemy; and tlje King 
of Prussia put to the ban of the em])iro. All these coq- 
sequenees are, we apprehend, fgirly deducible from the 
resolution which his Prussian majesty took at this junc¬ 
ture, to preci])itatc a war wiF- the house of Austria. The 
aj)])arent motives that j)rompted him to this measure we 
shall presently exj)lain. In the moan time, the defensive 
treaty between the empress-queen and France was no 
sooner ratified, than the czarina was invited to accede to 
the alliance, and a private minister sent from Paris to 
Petersburgh, to negotiate j;he conditions of this accession, 
which the Ihnpress of Russia accordingly embraced: a 
circumstance so agreeable to^the court of Versailles, that 
the Marquis de L’Hopital was* immediately ^appointed 
ambassador (extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the court 
of Russia. Applications were likewise made to the courts 
of Madrid and Turin, soliciting their concurrence; but 
their Catholic and Sardinian majesties wisely resolved to 
observe a neutrality. At the same time, intrigues were Conspiracy 
begun by the French emissaries in th6 senate of Sweden, 
in order to kindle up a war between that nation and 
Prussia; and their endeavours succeeded the seciuel, 
even contrary to the inclination of their sovereign. At pre¬ 
sent, a plot w^as discovered for altering the foiln of govern¬ 
ment, by increasing the power of the crown; and several 
persons of rank being convicted upon trial, were beheaded 
as principals in this conspiracy. Although it did not ap¬ 
pear that the king or queen were at all concerned in the 
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CHAP, scheme, his Swedish majesty thought himself so hardly 
XXVI. '(jy tlie diet, that he threatened to resign his 

1756 . rbyalty, and retire into his own hereditary dominions. 
Tliis design was extremely disagreeable to the people in 
general, who espoused his cause in opposition to the diet, 
by whom they conceived themselves more oppressed than 
they sJiould have been under an unlimited monarchy. 
Measui-ea The King of Prussia, alarmed at these formidable alli- 
thSing of ordered all his forces to be completed, and held in 

Prussiaand readiucss to march at tjie first notice; and a report was 
San^ien^ industriously circulated, that, by 9 . secret article in the 
„ late. treaty between France and the house of Austria, 
these two powers had obliged themselves to destroy the 
Protestan^ religion, and overturn the freedom of the 
empire, by a forced election of a king of the Romans. 
The cry of religion was no impolitic measure: but it no 
longer produced the saipe effect as in times past. Reli¬ 
gion was made a pretence on both sides; for the parti¬ 
sans of the empress-queen insinuated, on all occasions, 
that the rnin of the Catholic faith in Germany was the 
principal object of the new alliance between the Kings 
of Great Britain and Prussia. It w’as in consequence of 
such suggestions, that his Britannic majesty ordered his 
electoral minister at the diet to deliver a memorial to all 
the ministers at Ratisbon, expressing his surprise to find 
the treaty he had concluded with the ,King of Prussia 
industriously represented as a ground of apprehension 
and Ombrage, especially* for religion. He observed, that 
as France* had made open dispositions for invading the 
clectorqjtc * of Hanover, and disturbing the peace of the 
, empire; that as he had been denied, by the empress- 
queen, the succours stipulated in treaties of alliance; and 
as he was refused assistance by certain states of the em¬ 
pire, who even seemed disposed to favour such a diver¬ 
sion ; he had, in order to provide for the security of his 
own dominhjns, to establish peace and tranquillity in the 
empire, and maintain its system and privileges, without 
any prejudice to religion, concluded a defensive treaty 
with the King of Prussia: that, by this instance of pa¬ 
triotic zeal for the welfare of Germariy, he had done an 
essential service to the empress-queen, and performed the 
part which the bead of the empire, in dignity and duty, 
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ought to have acted; that time would demonstrate how chap. 
little it was the interest of the empress-queen tS engage 
in a strict alliance with a foreign power, which, for up- 
wards of two centuries, had ravaged tlie prinpipal pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, maintained repeated wars against 
the archducfil house of Austria, and always endeavoured, 
as it suited her views, to excite distrust and disspnsion 
among the princes and states that compose the Ger¬ 
manic body. 

The court of Vienna formed tyro considerable armies Endea. 
in Bohemia and Moravia; yet pretended that they had * 

nothing in view but self-preservation, and solemnly, dis- f vicuna 
claimed both the secret article, and the design which had 
been laid to their charge. His most Christian majesty 
declared, by his minister at Berlin, that he had no other 
intention but^ to maintain the public tranquillity of 
Europe; and this being the solejend of all his nieasures* 
he beheld, with surjn-ise, the preparations and armaments 
of certain potentates: that, whatever might be the view 
with which they were made, he was disposed to make 
use of the power which God had put into his hands, not 
only to maintain the public peace of Europe against all 
who should attempt to disturb it, but also to employ all 
his forces, agreeably to his engagements, for the assist¬ 
ance of his ally, in case her dominions should Jjc at¬ 
tacked ; finally, that he w6uld act in the same manner 
in behalf of all tlic other powers with whom he was in 
alliance. This intimation mhda very little impression 
upon the King of Prussia, who had already formed *liis 
plan, and was determined to execute his purpose.. What 
his original plan might have been, we shall not pretend 
to disclose; nor do we believe he imparted it to any con¬ 
fidant or ally. It must be confessed, howe.ver, that the 
intrigues of the court of Vienna furnished him with a 
specious pretence for drawing the sword, and commenc¬ 
ing hostilities. The empress-queen had somt) reason to 
be jealous of such a formidable neighbour. She re¬ 
membered his irruption into Bohemia, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and forty-four, at a time when 
she thought that country, and all her other dominions, 
secure from his invasion, by the trea^ of Breslau, which 
she had in no particular contravened. She caballed against 
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him in different courts of Europe: she concluded a treaty 
with thef’ezarina, which, though seemingly defensive, im¬ 
plied an intention of making conquests upon this monarch: 
she endepoured to engage the King of Poland, Elector 
of Saxony, as a contracting power in this confederacy; 
and, if he had not been afraid of a sudden visit from his 
neighbour of Prussia, it cannot be supposed but he would 
have been pleased to contribute to the humiliation of a 
prince, who had once before, without the least provoca¬ 
tion, driven him from his dominions, taken possession of 
his capital, routed his troops, and obliged him to pay a 
million of crowns to indemnify him for the expense of 
this expedition ; but he carefully avoided taking such a 
step as might expose him to another invasion, and even 
refused to accede to the treaty of Petersburg!!, though 
it was*^expressly defensive; the casus fcedcris being his 
Prussian majesty’s attacking eithei of the contracting 
parties. It appears, however, that Count de Bruhl, prime 
minister and favourite of the King of Poland, had, in 
conjunction with some of the Austrian ministers, carried 
on certain scandalous intrigues, in order to embroil the 
King of Prussia witli tlie Empress of Russia, between 
whom a misunderstanding had long subsisted. 

Ilis Prussian majesty, })erceiving the military prepara¬ 
tions of the court of Vienna, and having obtained intel¬ 
ligence of their secret negotiations with different powers 
of Europe, ordered M. de Klingraafe, his minister at the 
imperial court, to demqiid-wliether all those jireparations 
foi^warj dn the frontiers of Silesia, were designed against 
him, and what were the intentions of her imperial ma¬ 
jesty? To this demand the empress replied, that in the 
present juncture she had found it necessary to make 
armaments, as well for her own defence as for that of 
her allies; but that they did not tend to the prejudice 
of any person or state whatever. The king, far from 
being satisfied with this general answer, sent fresh orders 
to Klingraafe, to represent tliat, after the king had dis¬ 
sembled a&long as he thought consistent with his safety 
and honour, the bad designs imputed to the empress 
would not suffer him longer to disguise his sentiments; 
that he was acquainted with the offensive projects which 
the two courts hud formed at Petersburgh; that he knew 
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they had engaged to attack him suddenly with an army ch^p. 

of two hundred thousand men; a design whidi would «_^_1> 

have been executed in the spring of tlie year, had not 
the Russian forces wanted recruits, theii; fleet mariners, 
and Livonia a sufficient quantity of corn for their sup¬ 
port; that he constituted the empress arbiter of peace 
or war: if she desired the former, he required a clear 
and formal declaration, or positive assurance, that slie had 
no intention to attack him, either this year or the next; 
but he should look upon an ambiguous answer as a de¬ 
claration of war; and he called ileaven to witness, that 
the empress alone would be ghilty of the innocent blood 
that should be spilt, and all the dismal consequences that 
would attend the commission of hostilities. 

A declaration of this nature might have provoked a iit-r 
less haughty court than that of Vienna, and, itideed, 
seems to have been calculated on pur])ose to exftsperatd 
the pride of her imperial majesty^ whose answer he soon 
received to this effect: that his majesty the King of 
Prussia had already been employed, for some time, in 
all kinds of the most considerable preparations of w^ar, 
and the most disquieting with regard to the public tran¬ 
quillity, wdien he thought fit to demand explanations of 
her majesty, touching the military dis])ositions that were 
making in her dominions; dispositions on which she had 
not resolved till after tin? preparations of his Prussian 
majesty had been made; that though her majesty might 
have declined explaining herself §n those subjects, wdiich 
required no ex])lanation, she had been pleased tb iieclare, 
with her own mouth, to M. do Klingraafe, that the criti¬ 
cal state of public affairs rendered the measures slie had 
taken absolutely necessary for her own safety, and^that of 
her allies; but that, in other respects, they tended to the 
prejudice ^of no person whatsoever; .that lier imperial 
majesty had undoubtedly a right to form what judgment 
she pleased on the circumstances of the times % and like¬ 
wise, that it belonged to none but herself 'to estimate 
her owm danger; that her declaration was so, clear, she 
never imagined it could be thought otherwise; that 
being accustomed t© receive, as well as to practise, the 
decorums which sovereigns owe to each other, she could 
not hear without astonishment and sensibility the con- 
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CHAP, tents of the memorial now presented by M. de Klin- 
graafe; so extraordinary both in the matter and expres- 
1766 . gions, that she would find herself under the necessity of 
transgressing the bounds of that moderation which she 
had prescribed to herself, were she to answer the whole 
of its contents; nevertheless, she thought proper to de¬ 
clare, that the information communicated to his Prussian 
majesty, of an offensive alliance against him, subsisting 
between herself and the Empress of Russia, together with 
the circumstances and pretended stipulations of that alli¬ 
ance, was absobitely false and forged, for no such treaty 
. did exist, or ever had existed. She concluded with ob¬ 
serving, that this declaration would enable all Europe to 
judge of what weight and quality those dreadful events 
were which Klingraafe’s memorial announced; and to 
perceive that, in any case, they could not be imputed to 
her imperial majesty. This answer, though seemingly 
explicit, was not deemed sufficiently categorical, or, at 
least, not suitable to the purposes of the King of Prussia, 
who, by his resident at Vienna, once more declared, that 
if the empress-quecii w’ould sign a positive assurance that 
she would not attack his Prussian majesty, either this 
year or the next, he would directly withdraw his troops, 
and let things be restored to their former footing. This 
demand was evaded, on pretence that such an assurance 
could not be more binding than the solemn treaty by 
which he was already secured; a treaty which the empress- 
queen had no intention »to Violate. But, before an answer 
coiild be delivered, the king had actually invaded Saxony, 
and published his declaration against the court of Vienna. 
The court of Vienna, believing that the King of Prussia 
was bent upon employing his arms somewhere; being 
piqued at tli<j dictatorial manner in which his demands 
were conveyed ; unwilling to lay themselves under fur¬ 
ther restrictions; apprehensive of giving umbrage to their 
allies; and* confident of having provided for their own 
security, resolved to run the risk of his resentment, not 
without hopes of being indemnified, in the course of the 
w^ar, for that part of Silesia which the queen had been 
obliged to cede in the treaty of Breslau. 

The PruB- Both sides being thus prepared, and perhaps equally 
eager for action, the King of Prussia would no longer 
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suspend bis operations, and the storm fell first upon chap. 
Saxony. He resolved to })eiietrate through that country 
into Bohemia, and even to take possession of it as a fron- ^^56^ 
tier, as well as for the convenience of ingress apd egress pubiiahosa 
to and from the Austrian dominions. Besides, he had 
reason to believe the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, dinaud 
was connected with, the czarina and the empress-qpeen; 
therefore, he thought it would be impolitic to leave that 
jwince in any condition to give him the least disturbance. 

His army entered the Saxon territory towards the latter 
end of August, wdien^ he publisli^d a declaration, im¬ 
porting that the unjust conduct and dangerous view's, 
of the court of Vienna against his majesty’s dominions 
laid him under the necessity of taking pr<jpcr mea¬ 
sures for protecting his tei'ritories and subjects; that for 
this })urpose he could not forbear taking the disagreeable 
resolution to enter with his troops the hereditary domi¬ 
nions of his majesty the King of Iceland, Elector of Sax¬ 
ony: but he protested, befor'^ God and man, that, on 
account of his personal esteem and friendshij) fpr that 
prince, he w'ould not have proceeded to this extremity, 
had he not been forced to it by the law's of war, the fatality 
of the present conjuncture, and the necessity of provid¬ 
ing for the defence and security of his subjects. He 
reminded the public of the tenderness with whiph ho 
had treated the Elector of*Saxony, during the campaign 
of the year one thousand seven hundred and forty-four, 
and of the bad consequences fbsulting to that montirch 
from his engagements with the enemies of Prussia. He 
deefared that the a])prehensions of being expose^J again 
to such enterprises had obliged him to take those pre¬ 
cautions wdiich prudence dictated : l^it he protested, in 
the most solemn manner, that he had no jiostile view's 
against his Polish majesty, or his dominions; that his 
troops did not enter Saxony as enemies, and he had 
taken care that they should observe the best "order and 
the most exact discipline; that he desired nothing more 
ardently than the happy minute that should T^rocure to 
him the satisAiction of restoring to his Polish majesty his 
hereditary dominions, which he had seized only as a 
sacred depositum. By his minister at Dresden, he had 
demanded a free passage for bis forces through the 
VOL. in. T 
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CHAP. Saxon dominions; and this the Kinar of Poland was 
^ . ready to grant, with reasonable limitations, to be settled 

1756 . jjy commissaries appointed for that purpose. But these 
were forpialitios which did not at all suit with his Prus¬ 
sian majesty’s disposition or design. Even before this 
requisition was made, a body of his troops, amounting to 
fifteeijj thousand, under the command of Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand, brother to the Duke of Brunswick, took possession 
of Leipsic, on the twentieth day of September. Here 
he published a declaration, signifying that it was his 
Prussian majesty’s intention to consider and defend the 
inhabitants of that electorate as if they were his own 
subjects; and that he had given precise orders to his 
troops to observe the most exact discipline. As the 
first mark of his affection, he ordered them to provide 
the arfn^ with all sorts of provisions, according to a certain 
rate, on pain of military execution. That same evening 
notice w'as given to the corporation of merchants that 
their deputies should pay all taxes and customs to the 
King- of Prussia ; then he took possession of the custom¬ 
house and excise-office, and ordered the magazines of 


corn and meal to be opened for the use of his soldiers. 
King of The King of Poland, apprehensive of such a visita- 
SreTpos- ordered all the troops of his electorate to leave 

session of their quarters, and assemble in a strong camp marked 
.SSblocks ^*^ 1 * them, between Pirda and Konigstein, which 

upthe King was iiitreiichcd, and provided wdth a numerous train of 
atSua^ artiMery. Thither the.Kifig of Poland repaired, with his 
twt) sons,' Xaverius and Charles; but the queen and the 
rest of the royal family remained at Dresden. Of his 
capital, his Prussian majesty, with the bulk of the army, 
took possession on the eighth day of September, when he 
was visited by Lord Stormont, the English ambassador 
at that court, accompanied by Count Salmour, a Saxon 


of Poland 
at Pirna. 


minister, who, in his master’s name, proposed a neutrality. 
The King *of Prussia professed himself extremely well 
pleased with the proposal; and, as the most convincing 
proof of his neutrality, desired the King of Poland would 
separate his army, by ordering his troops to return to their 
former quarters. His Polish majesty did not like to be so 
tutored in his own dominions : he depended for his own 
safety more upon the valour and attachment of his troops 
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thus assembled, than upon the friendship of a prince who chap. 
had invaded his dominions and sequestered his revenue , xxvi. 
without provocation; and he trusted too much to tlfe '7^- 
situation of his camp at Pirna, which was deemed im¬ 
pregnable. In the mean time, the King of Prussia fixed 
his head-quarters at Scidlitz, about half a German league 
distant from Pirna, and ])osted his army in such a njanner 
as to bo able to intercept all convoys of provisions de¬ 
signed for the Saxon camp: his forces extended on the 
right towards the frontiers of Bohemia, and the vanguard 
actually seized the passes that Icad^o the circles of Satzer 
and Leumeritz, in that kingdom ; while Prince Ferdinand, 
of Brunswick marched with a body of troops along the 
Elbe, and took post at this last place without opposition. 

At the same time, the king covered his own dominions, 
by assembling two considerable bodies in Upjier and 
Lower Silesia, which occupied tl^e j)asscs that communi¬ 
cated with the circles of Buntzlau and Koningsgratz. 
Hostilities were commenced on the thirteenth day of 
September, by a detachment of Prussian hussaj-s, who 
attacked an Austrian escort to a convoy of provisions, 
designed for the Saxon camp ; and having routed them, 
carried off a considerable number of leaded waggons. 

The magazines at Dresden were filled with an immense 
quantity of provisions and forage for the Prussian, army, 
and the bakers were ordered to prepare a vast (piantity 
of bread, for which purpose thirty new^ ovens were erected. 

When the King of Prussia ffrst.arrived at Dresdeh, he 
lodged at the house of the Countess Moezinska* Jtnd ^ave 
orders that the queen and royal family of Polan^ should 
be treated wdth all due veneration and respect*: even 

• • 

® His majesty seems to have abated of this respect in thg sequel, if we may 
believe the assertions of his Polish majesty’s queen, and the court of Vicuna, who 
affinned, thatPsentinels were posted within the palace where tlie quecui and r<iyal 
family resided ; as also at the door of the secret cabinet, where the papers relating 
to foreign transactions were deposited. The keys of this cabinet were seized, and 
all the writings demanded. The whole Saxon ministry were uischarged from 
iheir rt^spective employments, and a new commiBsion was eatabfished by the King 
of Prussia for the administration of affairs in general. When the queen entreated 
this prince to remove the sentinels posted within the palace andPcontigu(>u.s pas¬ 
sages, agreeably to his assurances, that all due respect should be observed towards 
the royal family, the king ordered the guards to be doubled, and sent an officer 
to demand of her majesty the keys of the secret cabinet. The queen obtained the 
officer’s consent, that the doors should be sealed up ; but afterwards he returned 
with orders to break them opdh ; then her majesty placing herself before the 
door, said, she trusted so much to the promise of the King of Prussia, that she could 
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CHAP, while the Saxon camp was blocked up on every side, he 
XXVI. goiiietimes permitted a waggon loaded with fresh provi- 
1766. sions and game, to pass unmolested, for the use of his 
Polish mjyesty.c 

Prussian During these transactions, the greatest part of the 
SJsC Prussian army advanced into Bohemia, under the command 
lioiieinia, of Veldt-Maresclial Keith **, who reduced the town and 
the batt/e palaco of Tetclieii, took possession of all the passes, and 
ofLo- encamped near Aussie, a small town in Bohemia, at no 
great distance from thq imperiaVarmy, amounting to fifty 
thousand men,„commanded by Count Brown, an officer 
of Tyish extract, who had often distinguished himself in 
the field by his courage, vigilance, and conduct. His 
Prussian majesty, having left a considerable body of troops 
for the blockade of Pirna, assumed in ])erson the com¬ 
mand bf Mareschal Keith’s corps, and advanced to give 
battle tb the enemy. On the twenty-ninth day of ►Sep¬ 
tember he formed his trooi)s in two columns, and in the 
evening arrived with his van at Welmina, from whence 
Ijo saw the Austrian army j)osted with its right atLow'o- 
schutz, and its left towards the Egra. Having occupied 
w ith six battalions a hollow’ w’ay, and some rising grounds, 
w'hich commanded the town of Low^oschutz, he remained 
all night under arms at Welmina; and on the first day 
of October, early in the morning, formed his whole army 
in order of battle: the first lind, consisting of the infantry, 
occupying two hills, and a bottom betwixt them; the 
second line, being forpied*" of some battalions, and the 
third coih})osed of the whole cavalry. The Austrian 
general had taken possession of Low^oschutz, with a great 
body ol* infantry, and placed a battery of cannon in front 
of the jtow n: he In^d formed his cavalry chequerwise, in 
a line between Low'oschutz, and the village of Sanschitz; 

not believe he had given such orders. The officer declaring that his orders were 
positive, apd that he durst not disobey tliein, she continued in the same place, 
declaring, that if violence was to be used he must begin w ith her. The officer 
returning to acr[uaiiit the king with what had passed, her majesty conjured the 
ministers of Prussia and England to remind his majesty of his promise ; but her 
representations had no effect ; the officer x’eturned with fresli orders to use force, 
in spite of the disposition slie might make against it in jierson. The queen, finding 
herself in danger of her life, at length withdrew : the dooi*8 were forced, the chest 
broken open, and all the papers seized. 

Broiher to the Karl Mareschal of Scotland, a gentleman who had signalized 
himself as a genex'al in the Russian army, and was accounted one of the best 
officers of the time ; not more admired for his warlike genius than amiable in hig 
disposition. 
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and posted about two thousand Croats and irregulars in chap. 

A ^ YWT 

the vineyards and avenues on his right. The morning was >_1 

darkened with a thick fog, which vanished about seven: ^756. 
then the Prussian cavalry advanced to attuck the enemy’s 
horse; but received such a fire from the irregulars, posted 
in vineyards and ditches, as well as from a numerous 
artillery, that they were obliged to retire for pro^ction 
to the rear of the Prussian infantry and cannon. There 
being formed and led back to the charge, they made an 
impression on the Aitstrian cavalry, and drove the 
irregulars, and other bpdies ofinfaptry, fuorn the ditches, 
defiles, and vineyards wdiich they possessed; but .they, 
suffered so severely in this dangerous service, that the king 
ordcjred them to reascend the hill, and takejiost again 
behind the infantry, from whence they no more advanced. 

In the mean time, a furious cannonading was maintained 
on both sides Mdth considerable^.effect. At length the 
left of the Prussian infantry was ordered to attack the 
town of Lowoschutz in flank : but met with a very warm 
reception, and in all likelihood would have mii^arried, 
had not Veldt-Mareschal Keith headed them in person; 
when he drew his sword, and told them he would lead 
them on, he was given to understand, that all their powder 
and shot were exhausted ; he turned immediately to them 
with a cheerful countenance, said he was very glad they 
had no more amjnunition,*being well assured the enemy 
could not withstand them at ^msh of bayonet; so saying, 
he advanced at their head, and, driving the Austrians 
from Lowoschutz, set the suburbs on fire. The tnfaiftry 
had been already obliged to quit the eminefle^on the 
right; and now their whole army retired to Biidin, on 
the other side of the Egra. Some pi^soners, colours, and 
pieces of cannon, were- taken on both sides ^ and the loss 
of each might amount to two thousand five hundred killed 
and wounded: so that on the whole, it was a drawn battle, 
though both generals claimed the victory. The detail of 
the action, published at Berlin, declares, that the King 
of Prussia not only gained the battle, but that same day 
established his bead-quarters at Lowoschutz: whereas 
the Austrian gazetfe affirms, that the Mareschal Count 
Brown obliged his Prussian majesty to retire, and re¬ 
mained all night on the field of battle; but next day, 
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CHAP, finding liis troops in want of water, he repaired to the 
. ^^7^' ‘ camp at Budin. If the battle was at all decisive, the 
^75®' advantage certainly fell to the Austrians; for his Prussian 
m{ijesty, ^who, ki all probability, had hoped to winter at 
Prague, was obliged, by the opposition he met with, to 
resign this plan, and retreat before winter into the electo¬ 
rate Qf Saxony. 

Saxon The Prussian army having rejoined that body which 
r2rs!*^ had been left to block up the Saxons at Pirna, his 
Polish majesty and his troops were reduced to such ex¬ 
tremity of want, thak.it became indispensably necessary 
either to attemi)t an escape, or surrender to the King of 
Prussia. The former part of the alternative w^as chosen, 
and the plan concerted with Count Brown, the Austrian 
general, w^io, in order to facilitate the execution, advanced 
privately with a body of troops toLichtendorf, near Schan- 
deau; but the junction could not be eflected. On the 
fourteenth day of October the Saxons threw a bridge of 
boats over the Elbe, near Konigstein, to which castle 
theyrenioved all their artillery; tlien striking their tents 
in the night, passed the river undiscovered by the enemy. 
They continued to retreat with all possible expedition; 
but the roads-were so bad, they made little ])rogross. 
Next day, w'hen part of them had advanced about half 
way up a hill opposite to Konig-stein, and the rest were 
entangled in a narrow plain, vfiiere there was no room to 
act, they perceived that the Prussians w^ere in possession 
of ail the passes, and ,fodnd themselves surrounded on 
evOry skle, fainting with hunger and fatigue, and desti¬ 
tute of^ every convenience. In this deplorable condition 
they remained, when the King of Poland, from the for¬ 
tress of Konigstein„sent a letter to his general, the Veldt- 
Mareschal Cpunt Ilutowski, vesting him with full and 
discretionary power to surrender, or take such other 
measures as he should judge most conducive to the pre¬ 
servation 6f the officers and soldiers'. By this time 

c The letter was to the following effect: 

Veldt-Maroschal Count Riitowski, 

“ It is Uf>t without extreme sorrow I understand the dejdorable situation, which 
a chain of misfortunes has reserved for you, the rest vf my generals, and my whole 
army ; hut wo must acquiesce in the dispensations of Providence, and console 
ourselves w ith tho rectitude of our sentiments and intentions. They would force 
me, it seems, as you give me to understand by Major-General the Baron de 
Dyherra, to submit to conditions the more severe, in proportion as the circum* 
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Count Brown had retired to Budin, so that there was no chap. 

' V'Y'VT 

choice left. A capitulation was demanded: but, in effect, v_ 

the whole Saxon army was obliged to surrender at dis- 
cretion; and the soldiers were afterwards* by compulsion, 
incorporated with the trooi)S of Prussia. The King of 
Poland being thus deprived of his electoral dominions, 
his troops, arms, artillery, and ammunition, thought it 
high time to provide for his own safety, and retire with 
all expedition to Poland. Ilis Prussian majesty cantoned 
his forces in the neighbourhood of Soidlitz, and along 
the Elbe towards Dresden. His* other army, which had 
entered Bohemia, under the Command or the Count do 
Schwerin, retired to the confines of the county of Clatz, 
where they were distributed in quarters of cantonment; 
so that this short campaign was finished by the* beginning 
of November. • 

The King of Poland, in his distress, did nof fail tb King of 
implore tlie assistance and inediJtion of neutral powers. 

WT* • * TXT 1 niemonal 

His minister at the Hague presented a memorial to the to the 
States-General, complaining, tliat the invasion of Saxony Q^ncrai 
Avas one of those attacks against the law’ of nations, 
which, from the great respect due to this law’^, demanded 
the assistance of every jiower interested in the preserva¬ 
tion of its own liberty and independence. He observed 
that, from the first glimpse of misunderstanding between 
the courts of Vienna and Berlin, he had expressly en¬ 
joined his ministers at all the courts of Europe to de¬ 
clare, that it was his firm resolution, in the present* con¬ 
juncture of affairs, to observe the strictest neutfality. •He 
represented that a free and neutral state had been, in 
the midst of peace, invaded by an enemy, who dis¬ 
guised himself under the mask of friendship, without 
alleging the least complaint, or any* pretension whatso¬ 
ever; but^ founding himself solely on his owm convenience, 

stances become more necessitous. I cannot hear them mentioned. I am a free 
monarch ; such I will live; such I will die ; and 1 will both ifve and die with 
honour. The fate of my army I leave wholly to your discretion.* Let your council 
of war determine whether you must surrender pris(mers of war, fall by the sword, 
or die by famine. May your resolutions, if possible, be conduct<^ by humanity ; 
whatever they may be, 1 have no longer any share in them ; and 1 declare you 
shall not be answerable for aught but one thing, namely, not to carry arms against 
me or my allies. I pray Gbd may have you, Mr. Mareschal^ in his holy keeping 
Given at Konigstein, the 14tli of October, 1756. 

« AUGUSTUS, Rex/’ 

** To the Yeldt-MareBchal the Count Rutowski.’^ 
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CHAP, made liimself master, by armed force, of all the cities 
t XXVI. j towlis of the electorate, dismantling some, and forti- 
J736. tying others: that he had disarmed the burghers; carried 
off the magistrates as hostages for the payment of unjust 
and enormous contributions of provisions and forage; 
seized the coffers and confiscated the revenues of the 
electorate, broke oj>en the arsenals, and transported the 
arms and artillery to his own town of Magdeburgh; abo¬ 
lished the privy-council, and, instead of the lawful go¬ 
vernment, established a directory, which acknowledged 
no other law bi^t his own arbitrary will. He gave them 
to understand, that .all these ])roccedings were no other 
than preliminaries to the unheard-of treatment which 
was reserved for a queen, whose virtues ought to have 
commanded respect, even from her enemies: that from 
the hafads of that august princess, the archives of the 
^ates v^^?re forced awa^ by menaces and violences, not¬ 
withstanding the security which her majesty had pro¬ 
mised herself under tlie protection of all laws, human 
and divine; and notwithstanding the repeated assurances 
given by the King of Prussia, that not only her person, 
and the place of her residence, should be absolutely safe, 
but that even t]ie Prussian garrison should be under her 
direction. He observed, that a prince who declared him¬ 
self protector of the Protestant religion had begun the 
war by crushing the very state to which that religion 
owes its establishment, and the preservation of its most 
invaluable rights: that he had broken through the most 
respectable laws which constitute the union of the Ger¬ 
manic body, under colour of a defence which the empire 
stood in no need of except against himself: that the 
King qf Prussia, while he insists on having entered 
Saxony as a ^friend, demands his .army, the administra¬ 
tion of his dominions, and, in a word, the sacrifice of his 
whole electorate; and that the Prussian directory, in the 
declaration I of motives, published under the nose of a 
prince to Whom friendship was pretended, thought it 
BuperfluouSfcto allege even any pretext, to colour the usur¬ 
pation of his territories and revenues.—^Though this was 
certainly the case in his Prussian majesty’s first exposi¬ 
tion of motives, the omission was afterwards supplied, in 
a subsequent memorial to the States-General; in which 
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he charged the King of Poland, as an accomplice in, if chap. 
not an accessary to, the treaty of Petersburgh ;*and even 
taxed him with having agreed to n partition of some 
Prussian territories, when they should* be conquered. 

This treaty of partition, however, appears to have been 
made in time of actual war, before all cause of dispute 
was removed by the peace of Dresden. 

While the Austrian and Prussian armies were in the Tmpermi 
field, their respective ministers were not idle at Ratisboii, pXShfd 
where three imperial decrees were published against his ivgainatthe 
Prussian majesty: the first sumqioiiing; that prince to rniHsia. • 
Muthdraw his troojis from the* electorate of Saxoiiyj the^ 
second commanding all the vassals of the empire em¬ 
ployed by the King of Prussia to quit that service imme¬ 
diately ; .and the third forbidding the members of the 
empire to suffer any levies of soldiers, for the Prussian 
service, to be raised within their res])ective jurisTdictioiik 
The French minister declared to the diet, that the pro¬ 
ceedings of his Prussian majesty having disclosed to the 
world the ju’ojcct concerted between that prince and the 
King of England, to excite in the empire a religious war, 
which might be favourable to their particular views, his 
most Christian majjesty, in consequence o^his engagement 
with the emprcss-(iuccn, and many other pinicos of the 
empire, being resolved to succour them in the most effi¬ 
cacious manner, would fofthwith send such a nuriiber of 
troops to their aid, as might be thought necessary to pre¬ 
serve the liberty of the OerrAanje body. On the other 
hand, the Prussian minister assured the.dief, 4;hat»his 
master would very soon produce the proofs* that were 
come to his hands of the plan concerted by the courts of 
Vienna and Dresden, for the subversion of his ejectoral 
house, and for imposing upon him a yoke, ^vliich seemed 
to threaten the whole empire. 

About the same time, the Russian resident at the peciara- 
Hague communicated to the States-General a*declaration 
from his mistress, imijorting that her imperial majesty powers* 
having seen a memorial presented at the court«of Vienna, 
by the King of Prussia’s envoy extmordinary, was there¬ 
by convinced thjit his Prussian majesty’s indention was to 
attack the territories of the empress-queen; in which 
case, she (the czarina) was inevitably obliged to succour 
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CHAP, her ally with all her forces; for which end she had ordered 
XXVI. troops in Livonia to be forthwith assembled on 

J75«. the frontiers, and hold themselves in readiness to march: 
that, moreover, die Russian Admiralty had been enjoined 
to provide immediately a sufficient number of galleys for 
transporting a large body of troops to Lubeck. The 
ministers of the empress-queen, both at the Hague and 
at London, delivered memorials to the States-General 
and his Britannic majesty, demanding the succours which 
these two powers w^ere bound, to afford the house of 
Austria by the,treaty ^of Aix-la-Chapclle; but their high 
mightinesses kept wearily aloof, by dint of evasion, and 
the King of Great Britain was firr otherwise engaged. 
The invasion of Saxony had well nigh produced tragedies 
in the royal family of France. The dau})hincss, who w^as 
far advanced in her pregnancy, no sooner learned the 
distr(!ssful circumstances of her jiarents, the King and 
Queen of Poland, than* she was seized with violent fits, 
wdiich occasioned a miscarriage, and brought her life into 
the most imminent danger. The Prussian minister was 
immediately ordered to quit Versailles; and directions 
W'cre despatched to the French minister at Berlin, to re¬ 
tire from that court without taking leave. Finally, the 
Enijicror of Germany concluded a new convention with 
the French king, regulating the succours to be derived 
from that quarter: he claimed; in all the usual forms, the 
assistance of the Germanic body, as guarantee of the 
pragmatic sanction and trcfaty of Dresden; and Sweden 
w'^aS'also ftddressed on the same subject. 

His Priis- The King of Prussia did not passively bear all the im- 
putations that were fixed upon his conduct. His minister 
answer to at the ,Hague presented a memorial, in answer to that of 
InemoriaL f^e Saxoii rpsidoiit, in wliicli he,accused the court of 
Dresden of having adopted every part of the scheme 
which his enemies had formed for his destruction. He 
affirmed that the Saxon ministers had, in all the courts 
of Europe, played off every engine of unwarrantable 
politics, in*order to pave the way for the execution of 
their project: that they had endeavoured to give an 
odious turn to his most innocent actions: that they had 
spared neither malicious insinuations, nor even the most 
atrocious calumnies, to alienate all the world from his 
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majesty, and raise up enemies against him evejjy where, chap. 
He said he had received information that the court of . 

Saxony intended to let his troops pa'Ss freely, and after- ^756. 
wards wait for events of which they infght a\ail them¬ 
selves, either by joining his enemies, or making a diver¬ 
sion in his dominions: that in such a situation he could 
not avoid having recourse to the only means whicjji were 
left him for preventing his inevitable ruin, by putting it 
out of the power of Saxony to increase the number of 
his enemies, lie asserted, that iill the measures he had 
pursued in that elcctqrate were byt the necessary conse¬ 
quences of the first resolution he was forced to take for, 
his own ])reservation: that he had done nothing but de¬ 
prived the court of Saxony of the means of hurting him ; 
and this had been done wdth all possible moderation: 
that the country enjoyed all the security and all tlTe quiet 
which could be expected in the ^^ery midst of j)eace, the 
Prussian troops observing the most exact discipline : that 
all due respect was shown to the Queen of Poland, who 
had been prevailed upon, by the most suitable repjrcs'enta- 
tions, to suffer some papers to be taken from the paper- 
office, of w hich his Prussian majesty already had copies; 
and thought it necessary to ascertain the <.kingerons d( sign 
of the Saxon ministry against him, to secure the originals; 
the existence and reality of which might otherwise have 
been denied, lie observed, that every man has a right 
to jU'cvent the mischief with which he is threatened, and 
to retort it upon its author; tind that neither the ebnsti- 
tutions nor tlic laws of the em})ire could obWuct'the 
exertion of a right so superior to all others'that of 
self-preservation and self-defence; especially when the 
depositary of these laws is so closely iinited to the.enemy, 
as manifestly to abuso his power in her fawur. 

But the most important step which his Prussian mar- Andjustm- 
jesty took in his own justification w^as that of publishing fitg'eou”* 
another memorial, specifying the conduct of flie courts of 
Vienna and Saxony, and their dangerous designs against 
his person and interest, together with the original docu¬ 
ments adduced as proofs of these sinister intentions. As 
a knowledge of these pieces is requisite to form a distinct 
idea of the motives which produced the dreadful war 
upon the continent, it will not be amiss to usher the sub- 
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CHAP, stance of them to the reader’s acquaintance. His Prus- 
sian majesty affirms, that to arrive at the source of the 

J756. pjjjj, tipoii whieh the courts of Vienna and Saxony 
had been^ employed against him ever since the peace of 
Dresden, \vc must trace it as far back as the war whicli 
])receded this peace : that the fond hopes which the two 
allied .courts had conceived upon the success of the cam¬ 
paign in the year one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
four, gave occasion to a treaty of eventual j)artition, 
stipulating that the court of Vienna should possess the 
duchy of Silesia and the county of Glatz ; while the King 
of Poland, Elector of Saxony, should share the duchies 
of Magdeburgh and Croissen; the circles of Zullichow 
and Swibus, together with the Prussian part of Lusatia: 
that after the j>eacc of Dresden, concluded in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-five, there w'as 
no further room for a treaty of this nature: yet the court 
of Vienna proposed to that of Saxony a now alliance, in 
wiiich the treaty of eventual partition should be renewed : 
but this last thought it necessary, in the first place, to 
give a greater consistency to their plan, by grounding it 
upon an alliance betw’een the empress-queen and the 
czarina. Accordingly, these two jrowers did, in fact, con¬ 
clude a defensive alliance at Potersburgh in the course 
of the ,ensuing year; but the body, or ostensible part of 
this treaty, w’as composed merely with a view to conceal 
from the knowledge of the public six secret articles, the 
fourtn of which was levelfed singly against Prussia, ac¬ 
cording'to the exact copy of it, which appeared among 
the documents. In this article, the Empress-Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia sets out with a protestation that 
she will religiously observe the treaty of Dresden; but 
ex])lains her jeal way of thinking upon the subject, a 
little lower, in tlm following terms: “If tbo King of 
Prussia should be the first to depart from the peace, by 
attacking either her majesty the Empress-Queen of Hun¬ 
gary and Bohemia, or her majesty the Empress of Russia, 
or even the* republic of Poland ; in all these cases, the 
rights of the empress-queen to Silesia and the county of 
Glatz w^ould again take place, and' recover thei^ full 
effect: the two contracting parties should mutually assist 
each other with sixty thousand men to achieve these con- 
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quests.” The king observes upon this article, t]^at every 
war which can arise between him and Russia, or the re- , 
public of Poland, would bo looked upon as a manifest 
infraction of the peace of Dresden, and a revival of the 
rights of the house of Austria to Silesia; though neither 
Russia nor the republic of Poland is at all concerned in 
the treaty of Dres<h'n; and though the latter, w'ith,wdiich 
the king lived in the most intimate friendship, was not 
even in alliance with the court of Vienna : that accord¬ 
ing to the principles of tlie law of nature, received among 
all civilized nations, the most the pourt (jt* Vienna could 
be authorized to do in such cak's, would be to send those, 
succours to her allies which arc due to them by treaties, 
without her having the least pretence, on that account, 
to free herself from the particular engagements subsist¬ 
ing betw’ecn her and the king: he appealed, therefore, 
to the judgment of the impartial w'orld, whether in this 
secret article the contracting powers had kept wdthin the 
bounds of a defensive alliance; or whether this article 
did not rather contain a plan of an olfensivc jilliance 
against the King of Prussia lie affirmed it was obvious, 
from this article, that the court of Vienna had prepared 
three ])retenccs for the recovery of Silesia; and that she 
thought to attain her end, either by provoking the king 
to commence hostilities against her, or to kindle^a w\ar 
between his majesty and Russia, by her secret intrigues 
and machinations: he alleged that the court of Saxony, 
being invited to accede to this aljiance, eagerly accc^)ted 
the invitation; furnished its ministers at PetcS’sbutgh 
with full pow ers for that purpose : and ordered ^lem to 
declare that their master was not only ready to accede 
to the treaty itself, but also to the secret article against 
Prussia ; and to join iu the regulations ma(l^ by the tw^o 
courts, provided effectual measures slwuld be taken, as 
well for the security of Saxony, as for its indemnification 
and recompense, in proportion to the efforts ahd progress 
that might be made : that the court of Dresd*on declared, 
if upon any fresh attack from the King of IVussia, the 
eiuj)ress-queen should, by their assistance, not only re¬ 
conquer Silesia, and* the county of Glatz, but also reduce 
him within narrow’^er bounds, the King of Poland, as Elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, would abide by the partition formerly sti- 
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CHAR pulated J)etween him and the empress-queen. He also 
t XXVI. that Count Loss, the Saxon minister at Vienna, 

1756. ’\vas charged to open a private negotiation for settling an 
eventual,partitmu of the conquest which might be made 
on Prussia, by laying down, as tlie basis of it, the treaty 
of Leipsic, signed on the eighteenth day of May, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and forty-five, as M'ould 
appear by the documents affixed. He owned it had been 
su])posed, through the whole of this negotiation, that the 
King of Prussia should,be the aggressor against the court 
of Vienna; but he insisted, that^even in this case the 
..King of Poland could have no right to make conquests 
on his Prussian majesty. He likewise acknow^ledged, 
that the C 9 urt of Saxony had not yet acceded in form to 
the treaty of Pctersbtirgli; but he observed, its allies 
were given to understand again and again that it was 
re.ady to accede withouf restriction, whenever this could 
be (lone witliout risk, and the advantages to be gained 
should be secured in its favour; circumstances ])roved by 
divers authentic documents, particularly by a letter from 
Count Fleming to Count do Bruhl, informing him that 
Count Uhlefield had charged him to represent afresh to 
his court, that they could not take too secure measures 
against the ambitious view's of the King of Prussia; that 
Saxoi\y in particular ought to be cautious, as being the 
most exposed ; that it w as of‘the highest importance to 
strengthen their old engagements, upon the footing pro¬ 
posed by the late Count de‘Harrach, in the year one thou- 
saifd seven hundred and forty-five; a step which might 
be takQji on occasion of his Polish majesty’s accession to 
the treaty of Petersburgh. The answer of Count Bruhl 
to this, despatch inqwrted, that the King of Poland was 
not averse ta treat in the utmost .secrecy wdth the court 
of Vienna about '^succours, by private and confidential 
declarations relating to the fourth secret article of the 
treaty of Petersburgh, on condition of reasonable terms 
and advantages, which in this case ought to be granted to 
his majesty. He quoted other despatches to prove the 
unwillingness of his Polish majesty to declare himself, 
until the King of Prussia should be attacked, and his 
forces divided ; and that this scruple was admitted by 
the allies of Saxony. From these premises he deduced 
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this inference, that the court of Dresden, without having chap. 
acceded in form to the treaty of Petersburgh, was not , xxvi. 
less an accomplice in the dangerous designs which tile 
court of Vienna had grounded upon this treaty v and that 
having been dispensed with from a formal concurrence, 
it had only waited for that moment when it might, with¬ 
out running any g] eat risk, conquer in effect, and, share 
the spoils of its neighbour. In expectation of this period, 
he said, the Austrian and Saxon ministers laboured in 
concert and underhand* with thq more ardour, to bring 
the easifs fmlnris into^existence: for it being laid down 
as a principle in the treaty, that any war whatever be-, 
tween him and Russia would authorize the empress- 
queen to take Silesia, there was nothing more^tobe done 
but to kindle such a war: for which purj)oso no method 
was found more proper than that of embroiling tfie king 
with the Empress of Russia ; and^to jirovoke that princess 
with all sorts of false insinuations, impostures, and the 
most atrocious calumnies, in laying to his majesty’s charge 
a variety of designs, sometimes against Russia, aipl even 
the person of the czarina; sometimes views upon Poland, 
and sometimes intrigues in Sweden. By these and other 
such contrivances, he affirmed, they had kindled the 
animosity of the enqu’ess to such a degree, that in a 
council held in the month of October, in the ye^ir one 
thousand seven hundred ahd fifty-three, she had resolved 
to attack the King of Prussia, without any further dis¬ 
cussion, whether he should fall iq^on any of the allfes of 
Russia, or one of them should begin wdth him ;* tt resblu- 
tion which for that time was frustrated by their .want of 
seamen and magazines; but the preparations were con¬ 
tinued under pretence of keeping thtunselves in a condi- 
tien to fulfil their engagements, contracto^l in the last 
subsidiary, convention with England ; "and when all were 
finished, the storm would fall on the King of Prussia. 

This is the substance of that famous memorial published Remarica 
by his Prussian majesty, to which the justifying pieces or 
authentic documents were annexed; and to w4iich a cir- views, 
cumstantial answer was exhibited by the partisans of her 
imperial majesty. 'Specious reasons may, doubtless, be 
adduced on either side of almost any dispute, by w:riters 
of ingenuity; but, in examining this contest, it must be 
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allowed ,tliat both sides adopted illicit practices. The 
empress-queen and the Elector of Saxony had certainly 
alright to form defensive treaties for their own preserva¬ 
tion; and, without all doubt, it was their interest and 
their duty to secure themselves from the enterprises of 
such a formidable neighbour; but, at the same time, the 
contrsicting parties seem to have carried their views much 
farther than defensive measures. Perhaps the court of 
Vienna considered the cession of Silesia as a circum¬ 
stance altogether compulsive, and, therefore, not binding 
against the rights of natural equity. She did not at all 
doubt that the King of Prussia would be tempted, by 
his ambition and great warlike power, to take some step 
which might be justly interpreted into an infraction of 
the treaty'of Dresden; and in that case she was deter¬ 
mined*’ to avail herself of the confederacy she had 
/ormed,"that she might retrieve the countries she liad 
lost by the unfortunate events of the last war, as well as 
bridle the dangerous power and disposition of the Prus¬ 
sian monarch; and, in all probability, the King of 
Poland, over and above the same consideration, was 
desirous of some indemnification for the last irruption 
into his electond dominions, and the great sums he had 
paid for the subsequent peace. Wliether they were 
authorized by the law of nature and nations to make 
reprisals by an actual partition 16f the countries they might 
conquer, supposing him to be the aggressor, wo shall not 
pretend to determine ; ,but? it does not at all appear that 
his Prussian majesty’s danger was -such as entitled him 
to take those violent steps which he now attempted to 
justify. By this time the flame of war was kindled up 
to a blaze tlnat soon filled the empire with ruin and 
desolation; 9 nd the King of Prussia had drawn upon 
himself the resentment of the three greatest powers in 
Europe, who laid aside their former animosities, and 
every con^deration of that balance which it had cost 
such blood and treasure to preserve, in order to conspire 
his destruction. The king himself could not but foresee 
this confederacy, and know the power it might exert; 
but probably he confided so much in the number, the 
valour, and discipline of his troops, in the skill of his 
oificers, in bis own conduct and activity, that be hoped 
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to crush the house of Austria by one rapid ende|ivour at chap. 
the latter end of the season, or at least establish himself . , 

in Bohemia, before her allies could move to her assist?- 
ance. In this hope, however, he w^as disappointed by 
the vigilance of the Austrian councils. He found the 
empress-queen in a condition to make head against him 
in every avenue to her dominions ; and in a fair way of 
being assisted by the circles of the empire. He saw 
himself threatened with the vengeance of the Russian 
empress, and the sword of France gleaming over his 
head, without Jiny prospect of assistance but that which 
he might derive from his alliance wdth Great Britain. 

Thus the King of England exchanged the alliance of 
Russia, who w as his subsidiary, and the friendship of the 
empress-queen, his old and natural ally, for a* new con¬ 
nexion with his Prussian majesty, who could neither act 
as an auxiliary to Great Britain, nor as a protdfctor to’ 
Hanover: and for this connexion,•the advantage of which 
was merely negative, such a price w'as paid by England 
as liad never been given by any other potentate of 
Europe, even for services of the greatest importance. 

About the latter end of November, the Saxon Disputes 
minister at Ratisbon delivered to the djet a new and 
ample memorial, exjdaining the lamentable state of that ment of 
electorate, and imploring afresh the assistance of the 
empire. The King of Prussia had also addressed a*letter 
to the diet, denlanding succour of the several states, 
agreeably to their guarantees^ of the treaties of West¬ 
phalia and Dresden; but the minister of Mentz, •as 
director of the diet, having refused to lay it before that 
assembly, the minister of Brandenburgh ordered it to be 
printed, and sent to his court for further instructions. 

In the mean time his Prussian majesty thought proper 
to intimate to the king and senate of Poland, that should 
the Russian troops be permitted to march through that 
kingdom, they might expect to see their country made a 
scene of war and desolation. In France, the* prospect of 
a general and, sanguinary w^ar did not at alU allay the 
disturbance which sprang from the dissension between 
the clergy and, Parliament, touching the bull Unigenitus. 

The king being again brought over to the ecclesiastical 
side of the dispute, received a brief from the pope, laying 

VOL. III. U 
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CHAP, it down,,ns a fundamental article, that whosoever refuses 
to submit to the bull Unigejiitus is in the way to damna- 
1756. j and certain cases are specified, in which the sacra¬ 

ments are to be denied. The Parliament of Paris, con¬ 
sidering this brief or bull as a direct attack upon the 
rights of the Gallican church, issued an arret or decree, 
suppressing the said bull; reserving to themselves the 
right of providing against the inconveniences with which 
it might be attended : as well as the privilege to main¬ 
tain in their full force the prerogatives of the crown, the 
power and jur[sdictioji of the bishops, the liberties of the 
Gallican church, and the customs of the realm. The 
king, dissatisfied with their interposition, declared his 
design to hold a bed of justice in person at the palace. 
Accordingly, on the twelfth day of November, the whole 
body of his guards, amounting to ten thousand men, took 
post in the city of Paris; and next day the king repaired 
with the usual cereraoiiy to the palace, where the bed of 
justice was held : among other regulations, an edict was 
issued for suppressing the fourth and fifth chambers of 
inquests, the members of which had remarkably distin¬ 
guished themselves by their opposition to the bull Uni- 
genitus. 

Dearth of Tn England, the dearth of corn, arising in a great mca- 

E^Igiaild. from the iniquitous j^ractice of engrossing, was so 

severely felt by the common people, that insurrections 
were raised in Shropshire and Warwickshire by the po¬ 
pulace, in conjunction^ wivh the colliers, who seized by 
violence'all , the provisions they could find; pillaging 
without distinction the millers, farmers, grocers, and 
butchers, until they were dispersed by the gentlemen of 
the CQuntry, at the head of their tenants and dependents. 
Disorders of the same nature were excited by the colliers 
on the forest of Dean, and those employed in the works 
in Cumberland. The corporations, noblemen, and gen¬ 
tlemen, in different parts of the kingdom, exerted them¬ 
selves for the relief of the poor, who were greatly dis¬ 
tressed; and a grand council being assembled at St. 
James’s on the same subject, a proclamation was pub¬ 
lished for putting the laws in speedy and effectual execu¬ 
tion against the forestall ers and engrossers of com. 

The fear of an invasion having now subsided, and 
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‘Hanover being supposed in greater danger tlian Great chap. 
Britain, the auxiliaries of that electorate we^e trans- . 

ported from England to their own country. At the 
latter end of the season, when the wcatlier became sc- vcrian 
vere, the innkeepers of England refused to aclmit the 
Hessian soldiers into winter quarters, as no provision had 
been made for that purpose by act of Parliament; so 
that they were obliged to hut their camp, and reiiTain in 
the open fields till .January; but the rigour of this un¬ 
comfortable situation wjjs softened by the hand of gene¬ 
rous charity, which liberally sujiplfed them with all man¬ 
ner of refreshment, anti other •conveniences; an humane 
interposition, which rescued the national character from * 
the imputation of cruelty and ingratitude. 

On the second day of December, his raajei?ty opened SesRion 
the session of Parliament w’ith a s])eech that scenaed to 
be dictated by the genius of England, lie ex*|)ressed 
his confideruie, that, under the guidance of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, the union, fortitude, and afiection of his people 
would enable him to surmount all difficulties, and vin¬ 
dicate the dignity of his crown against the ancient*enemy 
of Great Britain. He declared, tlmt the succour and 
preservation of America constituted a inain object of 
his attention and solicitude; and observed, that the 
growing dangers to wdiich the British colonies might 
stand exposed, from late losses in that country, denftinded 
resolutions of vigour and despatch. He said, an ade¬ 
quate and firm defence at lM)me should maintain* the 
chief place in his thoughts; and* in this greal jiew#he 
had nothing so much at heart as to remove alj grounds 
of dissatisfaction from his people: for this end,* he re¬ 
commended to the care and diligence of the Parliament 
the framing of a national militia, plahned and regulated 
with equal regard to the just rights of his crown and 
people; an institution which might become one good 
resource in time of general danger. He tfc>ok notice 
that the unnatural union of councils abroad,*the calami¬ 
ties which, in consequence of this unhappy cqpjunction, 
might, by irruptions of foreign armies into the empire, 
shake its constitution, overturn its system, and threaten 
oppression to the protestant interest on the continent, 
were events which must sensibly affect the minds of the 

u 2 
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CHAP. British nation, and had fixed the eyes of Europe on* 
V _ this new and dangerous crisis. He gave them to under- 
stand that the body of his electoral troops, which were 
brought hither*, at the desire of his Parliament, he had 
now directed to return to his dominions in Germany, 
relying Mdth pleasure on the spirit and zeal of his people 
in defence of his person and realm. He told the Com¬ 
mons that ho confided in their wisdom for preferring 
more vigorous efforts, though more exi)ensive, to a less 
effectual and therefore less frugal plan of war; that he 
had placed before them the dangers and necessities of 
the public; and it was their duty to lay the burdens they 
should judge unavoidable in such a. manner as would 
least disturb and exhaust his people. He expressed his 
concern f6r the suflerings of the poor, arising from the 
present dearth of corn, and for the disturbances to which 
it had J^iven rise; and exhorted his Parliament to con¬ 
sider of proper provisions for preventing the like mis¬ 
chiefs hereafter. He concluded with remarking, that 
unprosperous events of war in the Mediterranean had 
drawn from his subjects signal proofs how dearly they 
tendered the honour of his crown ; therefore they could 
not, on his p^rt, fail to meet with just returns of un- 
w'caried care, and unceasing endeavours for the glory, 
prosperity, and happiness of his people. 

Debates od The king having retired from the House of Peers, the 
dreM^ speecli was read by Lord Sandys, appointed to act as 
speaker to that house; then Earl Gower moved for an 
adsdress, which, however, was not carried without objec¬ 
tion. In. one part of it his majesty was thanked for having 
caused a body of electoral troops to come into England 
at the^ recjjuest of his Parliament; and this article w^as 
disagreeable to those who had disapproved of the request 
in the last session. They said they wished to see the 
present address unanimously agreed to by the Lords; a 
satisfaction they could not have if such a paragraph should 
be inserted; for they still thought the bringing over 
Hanoverian troops a preposterous measure; because it 
had not only loaded the nation with an enormous expense, 
but also furnished the court of France with a plausible 
pretence for invading the electorate, which otherwise it 
would have no shadow of reason to attack; beside^ the 
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expedient was held in reprobation by the sul^ects in chap. 
general, and such a paragraph might be considered as an > 

insult on the people. Notwithstanding these exceptions, 
which did not seem to be very important, the address, 
including this paragraph, was approved by a great 
majority. 

In the address of the Commons no such j^ara'graph Bin passed 
was inserted. As soon as the speaker had recited his 
majesty’s speech, Mr. C.^Townshend proposed the heads exportation 
of an address, to which the House unanimously agi'ced ; “ • 

and it was presented accordingly. This necessary form 
M^as no sooner discussed, than the House, with a warmth 
of humanity and benevolence suitable to such an assem¬ 
bly, resolved itself into a committee, to deliberte on that 
part of his majesty’s speech which related to the dearth 
of corn, that so much distressed the poorer class of^eople.’ 

A bill was immediately framed to prohibit, for a time 
limited, the exportation of corn, malt, meal, flour, bread, 
biscuit, and starch; and a resolution unanimously taken to 
address the sovereign, that an embargo might be forthwith 
laid upon all ships laden or to be laden with these com¬ 
modities to be exported from the ports o{ Great Britain 
and Ireland. At the same time, Vice-Admiral Boscawen, Message to 
from the board of Admiralty, informed the House, clJL^oming 
that the king and the board having been dissatisfied with Admiral 
the conduct of Admiral Byng, in a late action with the 
French fleet in the Mediterrafiean, and for the appear¬ 
ance of his not having acted agreeably to his instructiwis 
for the relief of Minorca, he was then in custojrly of the 
marshal of the Admiralty, in order to be tried by a* court- 
martial : that although this was no more than what was 
usual in like cases, yet as Admiral*Byng was then a 
member of the House, and as his confinement might de¬ 
tain him some time from his duty there, the board of 
Admiralty thought it a respect due to the House to inform 
them of the commitment and detainer of the s&id admiral. 

This message being delivered, the journal of tjie House 
in relation to Rear-Admiral Knowles'* was read, and 
what Mr. Boscawen now communicated was also inserted. 


^ Hear-Admiral Kuowles being, in the month of December, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty-nine, tried at Deptford, before a court martial, for his behaviour 
in and relating to an action which happened on the first day of October in the pre- 
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GHAP, The committees of supply, and of ways and means, 

V xxYi. appointed, took into consideration the necessities 

1757 . of the st^te, and made very ample provision for enabling 

gSted! his majesty to maintain the war with vigour. They 

granted fifty-five thousand men for the sea-service, in¬ 
cluding eleven thousand four hundred and nineteen 
marines; and for the land service forty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and forty-nine effective men, comprehend¬ 
ing four thousand and eight invalids. The supply was 
granted for the maintenance of these forces, as well as 
for the troops of rfesse'' and Hanover; for the ord¬ 
nance ; the levy of new regiments; for assisting his 
majesty in forming and maintaining an army of observa¬ 
tion, for the just and necessary defence and preservation 
of his tilectoral dominions, and those of his allies, and to¬ 
wards bnabliiig him to fulfil his engagements with the 
King of Prussia; for fhe security of the empire against 
the irruption of foreign' armies, as well as for the sui)port 
of the common cause*; for building and repairs of ships, 
hiring transports, payment of half-j)ay officers, and the 
])ensions of widow s; for enabling his majesty to discharge 
tlio like sum, liaised in pursuance of an act passed in the 
last session of Parliament, and charged upon the first 
aids or supplies to bo granted in this session; for enabling 
the governors and guardians of the hospital for the main¬ 
tenance and education of exposed and deserted young 

« 

ceding ycjjr,‘between a Britlyli laquadron under his command and a squadron of 
Spain, the court was unanimously of opinion, that the said Knowles, wdiile he w^ae 
standing for enemy, might, by a different disposition of his squadron, have 
begun the attack with six ships as early in the day as four of them were engaged, 
and that therefore, by neglecting so to do, he gave the enemy a manifest advan¬ 
tage ; that the said Knowles remained on board the ship Cornw^all with his flag, 
after she was disabled from continuing the action, though he might, upon her 
being disabled, Imve shifted his flag on board another ship ; and the court were 
unanimously of opinion, he ought to have done so, in order to have conducted and 
directed, during the whole action, the motions of the squadron Entrusted to his 
care and conduct. Upon consideration of the wdiole conduct of the said Knowles, 
relating to tlflit action, the court did unanimously agree that he fell under part 
of the fourteentJi article of the articles of war, namely, the word Negligence, and 
no other ; and also under the twenty-tliird article.—The court, therefore, unani¬ 
mously adjudiged, that he should be reprimanded for not bringing up the squadron 
in closer order than he did, and not beginning the attack with as great force as 
he might have done ; and also for not shifting his flag, ujion the CornwalPs being 
disabled. 

® Nothing could more gloriously evince the generosity of a British Parliament 
than this interpo<''itkm for defending tlie liberties of Germany, in conjunction with 
two electors only, against the sense of the other seven, and in direct ojtposition to 
the measures taken by the head of the empire, who, in the eequelj^ stigmatteed 
these two princes as rebels, and treated one of them as an outlaw. 
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children to receive all such children, under a certain age, 
as should be brought to the said hospital within the conj- ^ 
pass of one year*^; for maintaining and supporting the 
new settlement of Nova Scotia; for repairing ahd finish¬ 
ing military roads; for making good his majesty’s engage¬ 
ments with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel; for the ex¬ 
pense of marching, recruiting, and remounting German 
troops in the pay of Great Britain; for empowering his 
majesty to defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, 
incurred or to be incurred for the service of the ensuing 
year, and to take all such measures as might be necessary 
to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or designs of his • 
enemies, as the exigency of affairs should require; for 
the payment of such persons, in such a manner as his 
majesty should direct, for the use and relief of his sybjects 
in the several provinces of North and South Carolina 
and Virginia, in recompense fox such services as, with 
the apjirobation of his majesty’s commander-in-chief in 
America, they respectively had performed, or should per¬ 
form, either by putting these provinces in a state of de¬ 
fence, or by acting with vigour against the enemy; for 
enabling the East India Com]>any to defray the expense 
of a military force in their settlements, td be maintained 
in them in lieu of a battalion of his majesty’s forces 
withdrawn from those fort|5 and factories; for theemain- 
tenance and support of the forts on the coast of Africa; 
for widening the avenues, ynd rendering more ^safe 
and commodious the streets and* passages leadiiig f^in 
Charing-cross to the two Houses of Pariiameiit, the 
courts of justice, and the new bridge at Westminster®. 

^ This cliariiy, established by voluntary coutribiitioii, nii^ht, under proper re¬ 
strictions, prove beneficial to the commonwealth, by#rescuing deserted^ children 
from misery and death, and qualifying them for being serviceable members of the 
community ; but since the liberality of Parliament hath enaftled the governors 
and corporatiofi to receive all the children that are presented, without question or 
limitation, the yearly expense hath swelled into a national grievance, and the 
humane purposes of the original institutitm are, in a great measure, defeated. 
Instead of an asylum for poor forlorn orphans and abandoned loundlings, it is 
become a general receptacle for the offspring of the dissolute,* who care not to 
work for the maintenance of their families. The hospital itself is a plain edifice, 
well contrived for economy and convenience, standing on the nofth side of the 
city, and a little detached from it, in an agreeable and salubrious situation, Tho 
hall is adorned with some good paintings, the chapel is elegant, and the regula¬ 
tions are admirable. • 

B The bridge at Westminster may be considered as a national ornament. It 
was built at the public expense, from the neighbourhood of Westminster-hall to 
the opposite side of the river, and consists of thirteen arches, constructed with 
equal elegance and simplicity. 
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CHAP. Such wA’e the articles under which we may specify the 
. . supplies of this year, on the whole amounting to eight 

1767. millions three hundred fifty thousand three hundred and 
twenty-ffve pounds, nine shillings, and three pence. It 
must be acknowledged, for the honour of the adminis¬ 
tration, that the House of Commons could not have ex¬ 
hibited stronger marks of their attachment to the crown 
and person of their sovereign, as well as of their desire 
to see the force of the nation exerted with becoming 
spirit. The sums granted by the committee of supply 
did not exceed, eight’millions three hundred fifty thou- 
‘ sand* three hundred twenty-five pounds, nine shillings, 
and three pence; the funds established amounted to 
eight millions six hundred eighty-nine thousand fifty-one 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and seven-pence; so that there 
was an overplus of three hundred thirty-eight thousand 
seven hundred and twocity-six pounds, ten shillings, and 
four pence; an excess which was thought necessary, in 
case the lottery, which, was founded on a new plan, should 
not succeed. 

Keflectiona Some of these impositions were deemed grievous hard- 
tSiente?””' hy those upon whom they immediately fell; and 
war. many friends of their country exclaimed against the pro¬ 
jected army of observation in Germany, as the commence¬ 
ment of a ruinous continental w^ar, which it w^as neither 
the interest of the nation to undertake, nor in their power 
to maintain, without starving the operations by sea, and 
in America, founded on British principles; without con¬ 
tracting such an additional load of debts and taxes, as 
could not fail to terminate in bankruptcy and distress. 
To those dependants of the ministry who observed that, 
as Hatlover was threatened by France for its connexion 
with Great Britain, it ought, in ceftnmon gratitude, to be 
protected, they replied, that every state, in assisting any 
ally, ought^ to have a regard to its own preservation: that, 
if the King, of England enjoyed by inheritance, or suc¬ 
cession, a province in the heart of France, it would be 
equally alTsurd and unjust, in case of a rupture with that 
kingdom, to exhaust the treasures of .Great Britain in the 
defence of such a province; and yet the inhabitants of 
it would have the same right to complain, that they suf¬ 
fered for their connexion with England. They observed. 
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that other dominions, electorates, and princijAlities in 
Germany were secured by the constitutions of the em- '—I-* 
pire, as well as by fair and equal alliances with their co- 
estates; whereas Hanover stood solitary, like 'a hunted 
deer avoided by the herd, and had no other shelter but 
that of shrinking under the extended shield of Great 
Britain: that the reluctance expressed by the German 
princes to undertake the defence of those dominions 
flowed from a firm persuasion, founded on experience, 
that England would interpose as a principal, and not only 
draw her sword agahist thofcneftiics of the electorate, 
but concentrate her chief strength in that object, and* 
waste her treasures in purchasing their concurrence: 
that exclusive of an ample revenue drained from the 
sweat of the people, great ])firt of wdiich had li(.)cn ex¬ 
pended ill continental eflorts, the wdiole natiowal debt 
incurred, since the accession of^ the late king, had been 
contracted in pursuance of measures totally foreign to 
tlie interest of these kingdoms: that, since Ilanovcr was 
the favourite object, England would save money, and 
great quantities of British blood, by allowing France to 
take possession of the electorate, paying its ransom at the 
peace, and indemnifying the iidiabitants* for the damage 
they might sustain; an expedient that would be produc¬ 
tive of another good cqjisequence; it would rcwise the 
German princes from their aflected indifterence, and ob¬ 
lige them to exert themselyes w’ith vigour, in orjer to 
avoid the detested neighbourhood of such an enterprj^ing 
invader. 

The article of the supply relating to the army of ob- Messages 
servatioir took rise from a message signed by his majesty, 
and presented by Mr. Pitt, now preftnoted to the office i*ariia- 
of principal secretar;f of state; a gentleihan who had, 
upon sundry occasions, combated the gigantic plan of 
continental connexions with all the strengtji of reason, 
and all the powers of eloquence. He now imparted 
to the House an intimation, importing, it was always 
with reluctance that his majesty asked extraordinary 
supplies of his people; but as the united councils and 
formidable preparations of France and her allies threat¬ 
ened Europe in general with the most alarming conse¬ 
quences; and as these unjust and vindictive designs 
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CHAP. 

XXVI. 

V.__ 

1737. 


were pariicularly and immediately bent against bis ma¬ 
jesty’s electoral dominions, and those of his good ally, 
the King of Prussia, his majesty confided in the expe¬ 
rienced zeal and affection of his faithful Commons, that 
they would cheerfully assist him in forming and main¬ 
taining an army of observation, for the just and neces¬ 
sary defence and preservation of those territories, and 
enable him to fulfil his engagements with his Prussian 
majesty, for the security of the empire against the irrup¬ 
tion of foreign armies, and for tne sui)port of the com¬ 
mon cause. Posterity^will, hardly believe, that the em¬ 
peror and all the princes of Germany were in a conspiracy 
against their country, except the King of Prussia, the 
Elector of Xlanover, and the Landgrave of Hessc-Casscl; 
and they will, no doubt, be surprised, that Great Britain, 
after all,the treaties she had made, and the numberless 
subsidies slie had granteil, should not have an ally left, 
except one prince, so embarrassed in his own atfairs, that 
he could grant her riQ succour, whatever assistance he 
might demand. The king’s message met with as favour¬ 
able a reception as he could have desired. It was read 
in the House of Commons, together with a copy of the 
treaty between his majesty and the King of Prussia, in¬ 
cluding the secret tind separate article, and the declara¬ 
tion signed on each side by the plenipotentiaries at West¬ 
minster : the request was granted, and ^the convention 
approved. With equal rej^diness did they gratify his 
majesty’s iimlination, signified in another message, de¬ 
livered bn the seventeenth day of May, by Lord Bate¬ 
man, intimating, that in this critical juncture, emergen¬ 
cies might arise of the utmost importance, and be at¬ 
tended with the most pernicious consequences, if proper 
means should^not be immediately ^applied to prevent or 
defeat them; his majesty was therefore desirous- that the 
House would enable him to defray any extraordinary 
expenses of the war, incurred or to be incurred for the 
service of the current year; and to take all such mea¬ 
sures as might be necessary to disappoint or defeat any 
enterprises or designs of his enemies, .as the exigency of 
affairs might require. The committee of supply forth¬ 
with granted a, very large sum for these purposes, includ¬ 
ing the charge of German mercenaries. A like message 
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being at the same time communicated to tlfe Upper chap. 

House, their lordships voted a very loyal address upgn .. 

the occasion; and when the article of ^supply, which it 
produced among the Commons, fell under their inspec¬ 
tion, they unanimously agreed to it, by way of a clause 
of appropriation. 

We have already observed, that the first bill* which Measures 
the Commons passed in this session was for the relief of 
the poor, by prohibiting the exportation of corn ; but this scarcity of 
remedy not being judged adequate to the evil, another 
bill was framed, removing, for a limited time, the duty 
then payable upon foreign corn and flour imported: as* 
also permitting, for a certain time, all such foreign corn, 
grain, meal, bread, biscuit, and flour, as hod been or 
should be taken from the enemy, to be landed said ex¬ 
pended in the kingdom, duty free. In order still more 
to reduce the high price of corn, and to prevent any 
supply of provisions from being sent to our enemies in 
America, a third bill was brought in, prohibiting, for a 
time therein limited, the exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, malt, flour, bread, biscuit, starch, beef, pork, bacon, 
or other victual, from any of the British plantations, 
unless to Great Britain or Ireland, or from one colony to 
another. To this act two clauses were added, for allowing 
those necessaries, mentioned above, to be im])OTte<l in 
foreign-built shi])s, and from any state in amity with his 
majesty, either into Great Jii’ltain or Ireland; aijd for 
exporting from Southampton 6r Exeter to Jthe Isjp of 
Man, for the use of the inhabitants, a quantity of wheat, 
barley, oats, meal, or flour, not exceeding two thousand 
five hundred quarters. The Commons would have still 
improved their humanity, had they contrived alid esta¬ 
blished some eflectual method to punish those unfeeling 
villains, Vho, by engrossing and hoarding up great quan¬ 
tities of grain, had created this artificial scampity, and de¬ 
prived their fellow-creatures of bread, with a view to their 
own private advantage. Upon a subsequent report of the 
committee, the House resolved, that, to prevent t)ie high 
price of wheat and bread, no s])irits should be distilled 
from wheat for a limited time. While the bill formed on 
this resolution was in embryo, a petition was presented 
to the House by the brewers of London, Westminster, 
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CHAP. Southwa/k, and parts adjacent, representing, that, when 
t XXVI. resolution passed, the j)rice of malt, which was before 
1757 . too high, imme^Iiately rose to such a degree, that the 
petitionere found themselves utterly incapable of carry¬ 
ing on business at the price malt then bore, occasioned, 
as they conceived, from an apprehension of the necessity 
the distillers would be under to make use of the best pale 
malt, and substitute the best barley in lieu of wheat; 
that, in such a case, the markets would not be able to 
supply a sufficient quantity of barley for the demands of 
both profession^', besides other necessary uses; they 
therefore prayed, that in regard to the public revenue, to 
which the trade of the petitioners so largely contributed, 
proper measures might be taken for preventing the pub¬ 
lic loss, and relieving their particular distress. The 
House would not lend a deaf ear to a remonstrance in 
which the revenue was ‘concerned. The members ap¬ 
pointed to prepare the bill immediately received instruc¬ 
tions to make provision in it to restrain, for a limited 
time, the distilling of barley, malt, and all grain what¬ 
soever. The bill was framed accordingly, but did not 
pass without strenuous oj)position. To this prohibition 
it was objected, that there are alw’ays large quantities 
of wheat and barley in the kingdom so much damaged, 
as to be unfit for any use but tlie distillery; consequently 
a restriction of this nature would ruin many farmers, and 
others employed in the trade of malting. Particular inter¬ 
ests,^ however, must ofteli be sacrificed to the welfare of 
the community; and the present distress prevailed over 
the ])rospect of this disadvantage. If they had allowed 
any sort of grain to be distilled, it w^ould have been im¬ 
possible" to prevent '"the distilling of every kind. The 
prohibition wSs limited to two months; but, at the ex¬ 
piration of that term, the scarcity still continuing, it was 
protracted by a new bill to the eleventh day of December, 
with a proviso, empowering his majesty to put an end to 
it at any time after the eleventh day of May, if such a 
stepsliQuld be judged for the advantage of the kingdom. 
Militia bill. The next bill that engaged the attention of the Com¬ 
mons was a measure of the utmost national importance, 
though secretiy disliked by many individuals of the legis¬ 
lature, who, nevertheless, did not venture to avow their 
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disapprobation. The establishment of a militia •yas a very chap 
popular and desirable object, but attended with number- 
less difficulties, and a competition of interests which 'it 
was impossible to reconcile. It had forrnerly b^en an in¬ 
exhaustible source of contention between the crown and 
the Commons; but now both apparently concurred in 
rendering it serviceable to the commonwealth, though 
some acquiesced in the scheme who wore not' at all 
hearty in its favour. On the fourth day of December, a 
motion w^as made for the bill, by Colonel George Towns- 
hend, eldest son of Lord Viscount Townshend, a gentle¬ 
man of courage, sense, and firobity; en&ued with pene-^ 
tration to discern, and honesty to pursue, the real interest 
of his country, in defiance of i)Ower, in contempt of pri¬ 
vate advantages. Leave being given to bring in a bill for 
the better ordering of the militia forces in the* several 
counties of England, the task of preparing it was* allotted 
to Mr. Townshend, and a considerable number of the 
most able members in the House, comprehending his 
own brother, Mr. Charles Townshend, whose genius shone 
with distinguished lustre : he was keen, discerning, elo- 
(juent, and accurate; possessed of a remarkable vivacity 
of parts, with a surprising solidity of unclerstanding ; was 
a wit without arrogance, a patriot without prejudice, and 
a courtier without dependence. 

While the militia-bill remained under consideration in Potuiona 
the House, a petition for a constitutional and well-rcgu-jt 
la ted militia was ])resented«by the mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty of the king’s town and ])arish of Maidstone, 
in Kent, in common-council assembled. At the same 
time remonstrances were offered by the protestant dis¬ 
senting ministers of the three denominations in ar^d about 
the cities of London and Westminster; bj^ the protest¬ 
ant dissenters of Shrewsbury; the dissenting ministers 
of Devonshire; the protestant dissenters, being free¬ 
holders and burgesses of the town and cftunty of the 
town of Nottingham, joined with other ihhabitants of 
the church of England, expressing their aji{)rehension, 
that, in the bill then depending, it might be proposed to 
enact, that the said militia should be exercised on the 
Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, and praying that 
no clause for such purpose might pass into a law. 
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CHAP. Though ^lothing could be more ridiculously fanatic and 
impertinent than a declaration of such a scruple against 
1757 . a'■practice so laudable and necessary, in a country where 
that day of the week is generally spent in merry-making, 
riot, and debauchery, the House paid so much regard to 
the squeamish consciences of those puritanical petitioners, 
that Monday was pitched upon for the day of exercise 
to the'militia, though on such working-days they might 
be much more profitably employed, both for themselves 
and their country; and that no religious pretence should 
be left for opj)osing the progress and execution of the 
bill, ])roper clauses were ’inserted' for the relief of the 
quakers. Another petition and counter-petition were 
delivered by the .magistrates, freeholders, and burgesses 
of the towif of Nottingham, in relation to their particular 
franchif^e, which were accordingly considered in framing 
the bill.'' 

Altered ty After maturc deliberation, and divers alterations, it 

the Lord!., pj^ggg^j Lower House, and was sent to the Lords for 
their concurrence: here it underwent several amend¬ 
ments, one of which was the reduction of the number of 
militia-men to one half of what the Commons had pro¬ 
posed ; namely, to thirty-two thousand three hundred 
and forty men for the whole kingdom of England and 
Wales. The amendments being canvassed in the Lower 
House, met with some ojipositbn, and divers conferences 
with their lordships ensued: at length, however, the two 
Houses agreed to every article, and the bill soon received 
the<royal Sanction. No provision, however, was made for 
clothes, arms, accoutrements, and pay: had regulations 
been made for these purposes, the act would have become 
' a money-bill, in which the Lords could have made no 
amendment: in order, therefore, to prevent any differ¬ 
ence between the two Houses, on a dispute of privileges 
not yet determined, and that the House of Peers might 
make what amendments they should think expedient, 
the Commons left the expense of the militia to be regu¬ 
lated in a subsequent bill, during the following session, 
when they could, with more certainty, compute what sum 
would be necessary for these purposes. After all, the 
bill seemed to be crude, imperfect, and ineffectual, and 
the promoters of it were well aware of its defects; but 
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they were apprehensive that it would have beei^ dropped 
altogether, had they insisted upon the scheme’s being exe¬ 
cuted in its full extent. They were eager to seize tlws 
opportunity of trying an experiment, wlych might after¬ 
wards be improved to a greater national advantage; and 
therefore they acquiesced in many restrictions and altera¬ 
tions which otherwise would not have been adopted. 

The next measure that fell under the considcralion of Bin for 
the House was rendered necessary by the inhospitable fSm 
perseverance of the publicans and innholders, who con- tr«)oi>8,aijd 
ceived themselves not obliged b^ law to receive or give 
quarters in their hotiscs to uny fbreigd' troops, and ac- marines 

^ * a' ^ ^ WllilC OH 

cordingly refused admittance to the Hessian auxil1arics,*3hore. 
who began to be dreadfully incommoded by the severity 
of the weather. This objection, inijdying an attack upon 
the prerogative, the government did not think lit» at this 
juncture, to dispute any other way, than by prmjuring a 
new law in favour of those forefignors. It was entitled, 

“ A bill to make provision for quartering the foreign 
trooi)S now in this kingdomprepared by Lord Bar¬ 
rington, the chancellor of the exchequer, and the soli¬ 
citor-general, and immediately passed without opposition. 

This step being taken, another bill was brought in, for 
the regulation of the marine forces while on shore. This 
was almost a transcript of the mutiny act, with this mate-, 
rial difference: it empowered the Admiralty to grant 
commissions for holding general courts-martial, and to 
do every thing, and in thestame manner as hismaj^,)sty is 
empow ered to do by the usual mutiny-bill; coase^quejjtly, 
every clause was adopted without question. 

The same favourable reception w as given to S, bill for Bill for tiio 
the more speedy and eflectual recruiting his majesty’s "pSy 
land forces and marines; a law which threw into therecraitinp 
hands of many worthless magistrates an additional power fircefl"and 
of oppressing their fellow-creatures: all justices of the marines, 
peace, commissioners for the land-tax, magistrates of 
corporations and boroughs, were empowered to meet by 
direction of the secretary at war, communicated in pre¬ 
cepts issued by the high sheriffs, or their deputies, within 
their respective divisions, and at their usual places of 
meeting, to qualify themselves for the execution of the 
act: then they were required to appoint the times apd 
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places fo^c their succeeding meetings; to issue precepts 
to the proper officers for these succeeding meetings; and 
to give notice of the time and place of every meeting to 
such military ojicers, as, by notice from the secretary at 
war, should be directed to attend that service. The 
annual bill for preventing mutiny and desertion met with 
no objections, and indeed contained nothing essentially 
different from that which had passed in the last session. 
The next law enacted was, for the further preventing 
embezzlement of goods and apparel, by those with whom 
they are entrusted, and putting a stop to the practice of 
gaming in public-houses. By this bill a penalty w^as in¬ 
flicted on pawnbrokers, in a summary wny, for receiving 
goods, knowing them not to be the property of the pledger, 
and pawned without the authority of the owner With 
respect,to gaming, the act ordained, that all publicans 
suftcring journeymen, labourers, servants, or apprentices, 
to game with cards, dice, shuffle-boards, Mississippi, or 
billiard-tables, skittles, iiine-pins, &c., should forfeit forty 
shillings for the first offence, and for every subsequent 
offence ten pounds should be levied by distress. 

Divers inconveniences having resulted from the inter¬ 
position of justices, wdio, in pursuance of an act of Parlia¬ 
ment passed in the present reign, assumed the right of 
establishing rates for the payment of wages to w^eavers, 
several petitions were offered to the House of Commons, 
representing the evil consequences of sitcli an establish¬ 
ment ; and although these arguments were answ^ered and 
oppf)sed^ in counter-petitions, the Commons, actuated by 
a laudable concern for the interest of the woollen manu- 


It was enacted, that i)erBonB pawning, exchanging, or disposing of goods, 
without leave of the owner, sliould suffer in the penalty of twenty shillings ; and 
on nonpayment, be committed foi' fourteen days to hard labour ; afterwards, if the 
money could not then be paid, to be whipped puMicly in the House of Correction, 
or such other place as the justice of the peace should appoint, application of 
the prosecutor : that every pawnbroker should make entry of the person’s name 
and jdace of abode who pledges any goods with him ; and the pledger, if he re¬ 
quired it, should have a duplicate ot that entry : that a pawnbroker, receiving 
Imeti or apparel entrusted to others to be washed or mended, should forfeit double 
the sum lent upon it and restore the goods : that upon oath of any person whose 
goods are unlaivfully pawned or exchanged, the justice shall issue a warrant to 
search the suspected person’s house ; and upon refusal of admittance the officer 
might bimk ojicii the door : that goods pawned for any sum not exceeding ten 
pounds alight be recovered within two years, the owiler making oath of the pawn¬ 
ing, and tendering the principal, interest, and charges ; that goods remaining un¬ 
redeemed for tw I years should be forfeited and sold, the overplus to be accounted 
for to the owner on demand. 
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facture, after due deliberation removed the griefrance by 
a new bill, repealing so much of the former act as em- ■ 
l>owercd justices of the peace to make rates for the paj-' 
ment of wagesThe Commons were net more forward 
to provide supplies for prosecuting the war with vigour, 
than ready to adopt regulations for the advantage of 
trade and manufactures. The society of the free British 
fishery j)resentcd a petition, alleging, that they had eni- 
])loycd the sum of one hundred thirty thousand three 
hundred and five pounds, eight shillings, and six pence, 
together with the entire produce of their Jfish, and all the 
monies arising from the several branches allowed on the , 
tonnage of their shipping, and on the exportation of their 
fish, in enrrying on the said fishery: and that, from their 
being obliged, in the infancy of the undertaking, to incur 
a much larger expense than was at that time fcti’eseen, 
tliey now found themselves so far reduced in their capital 
as to be utterly incapable of Inrther prosecuting the 
fisheries with any hope of sue ^ess, unless indulged with 
the further assistance of Parliament. They prayed, there¬ 
fore, that toAvards enabling them to carry on the said 
fisheries, they might have liberty to make use of such 
nets as they should find best adapted to the said fisheries; 
each buss, m^verthcless, carrying to sea the same quantity 
and depth of netting, which by the fishery-acts the^ were 
then bound to carry: thaf the bounty of thirty shillings 
per ton, allowed by the said acts on the vessels employed 
in the fishery, might be incJl’eased ; and forasmuch as 
many of the stock-proprietors were unable t5 advamcc 
any further sum for prosecuting this branch of commerce; 
and others unwilling in the present situation, an3 under 
the present restraints, to risk any further sum .in the 
undertaking; that the^stock of the society^ by the said 
acts made, unalienable, except in case of death or bank¬ 
ruptcy, for a term of years, might forthwith be made 

« 

^ It likewise imported, that all contracts or agreements made*between clothiers 
and weavers, in respect to wages, should, from and after the first of May, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, be valid, notwithstanding any 
rate established, or to be established ; but that these contracts or agreements 
should extend only to the actual prices or rates of workmanship or wages, and 
not to the payment thereof in any other manner than in money ; and that if any 
clothier should refuse or neglect to pay the weaver the wages or price agreed on, 
in money, within two days after the work should be performed and delivered, the 
same being demanded, he ^ould forfeit forty sliUlinga for every such offence. 
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CHAP, transferafbic; and that the petitioners might be at liberty, 

XXVI. ^1^0 intervals of the fishing seasons, to employ 

J 757 . the busses in such a manner as they should find for the 
advantage of the society. While the committee was 
employed in deliberating on the particulars of this re¬ 
monstrance, another was delivered from the free British 
fishery^ chamber of Whitehaven in Cumberland, repre¬ 
senting, that as the law then stood, they went to Shet¬ 
land and returned at a great expense and loss of time ; 
and while the war continued, durst not stay there to fish, 
besides being obliged ^to run the most imminent risks, by 
. going and returning without convoy: that ever since the 
institution of the present fishery, experience had fully 
shown the fishery of Shetland not worth following, as 
thereby the petitioners had lost two months of a much 
better fishery in St. George’s channel, within one day’s 
sail of Whitehaven: they took notice, that the free British 
fishery society had applied to the House for further as¬ 
sistance and relief; and prayed that Campbeltown, in 
Argyleshire, might be appointed the place of rendezvous 
for the busses belonging to Whitehaven, for the summer 
as well as the^winter fishery, that they might be enabled 
to fish with greater advantage. The committee, having 
considered the matter of both petitions, were of opinion 
that the petitioners should be at liberty to use such nets 
as they should find best adapted to the white herring 
fishery: that the bounty of thirty shillings per ton should 
be augmented to fifty; that the petitioners should be 
all(^*ved', during the intervals of the fishing seasons, to 
employ^their vessels in other lawful business, provided 
they should have been employed in the herring fishery 
during, the proper .seasons: that they might use such 
barrels for pgcking the fish as the^ then used, or might 
hereafter find best adapted for that purposethat they 
should have liberty to make use of any waste or uncul¬ 
tivated land, one hundred yards at the least above high- 
water mark,* for the purpose of drying their nets; and 
that Camijbeltown would be the most proper and con¬ 
venient place for the rendezvous of the busses belonging 
to Whitehaven. This last resolutioli, however, was not 
inserted in the bill which contained the other five, and 
in a little time received the royal assent. 
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Such are the connexions, dependencies, and delations chap. 
subsisting between the mechanical arts, agriculture, and , . 

manufactures of Great Britain^ that it requires stud/, 
deliberation, and inquiry in the legislature*to discern and pm-ting 
distinguish the whole scope and consequences of many American 
j^rojccts offered for the benefit of the commonwealth, fiec. 

The society of merchant adventurers in the city of.Bris- 
tol alleged, in a petition to the House of Commons, that 
great quantities of bar-iron were imported into Groat 
Britain from Sweden, Russia, and other parts, chiefly 
purchased with ready money, some of '^hich iron was 
exported again to Africa and other places, and the ^ rest . 
WTOught up by the manufacturers. They affirmed that 
bar-iron imported from North America, would answer 
the same ])urposes; and the importation of it tend not 
only to the great advantage of the kingdom, by iftcrcas- 
ing its shipping and navigation, but also to the benefit 
of the British colonies: that by an act passed in the 
twenty-third year of his prese* t majesty’s reign, the im¬ 
portation of bar-iron from Americd into the port of Lon¬ 
don, duty free, was permitted; but its being carried 
coastw-ays, or farther by land than ten miles, had been 
prohibited; so that several very considerable manufac¬ 
turing towns were deprived of the use of American iron, 
and the outports prevented from employing it in their 
export commerce: they requested, therefore, thal bar- 
iron might be imported from North America into Great 
Britain, duty free, by all his majesty’s subjects. This re¬ 
quest being reinforced by many other petitions*fr«m dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom, other classes of men, who 
thought several interests would be affected by such a 
measure, took the alarm; and, in divers countex-peti- 
tioiis, specified many ilj consequences which Jbhey alleged 
would arise from its being enacted into a law. Pam¬ 
phlets were published on both sides of the question, and 
violent disputes were kindled upon the subject, which 
was justly deemed a matter of national importance. The 
opposers of the bill observed, that large quantities of iron 
were yearly produced at home, and employed multitudes 
of poor people, there' being no less than one hundred and 
nine forges in England and Wales, besides those erected 
in Scotland, the whole producing eighteen thousand tons 

x2 
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CHAP, of iron! that as th^ mines in Great Britain are inex- 
. XXVI. i^augtible, the produce would of late years have been 
^757. considerably increased, had’ not the people been kept 
under continual apprehension of seeing American iron 
admitted duty-free; a supposition wliicli had prevented 
tlic traders from extending tlieir works, and discouraged 
many from engaging in this brancli of traffic: they alleged 
that the iron-works already carried on in England, oc¬ 
casioned a consumption of one hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand cords of wood, produced in co])pice8 that grow 
upon barren lapds, w],nch could not otlierwise be turned 
. to any good account; that as tlie copj)ices afford shade, 
and preserve a moisture in the ground, the pasture is 
more valuable with the wood, than it would be if the 
coppices were grubbed up; consequently all the estates 
where'these now grow would sink in their yearly value: 
that these co])pices, now cultivated and preserved for the 
use of the iron-works, are likewise absolutely necessary 
for the manufacture of leather, as they furnish bark for 
the tanners; and that, according to the management of 
these coppices, they produced a great number of timber 
trees, so necessary for the purposes of building. They 
asserted, that neither the American iron, nor any that 
had yet been found in Great Britain, was so proper for 
converting into steel as that which comes from Sweden, 
particularly that sort called Oregrund; but as there are 
mines in the northern parts of Britain, nearly in the 
same latitude with those cff Sweden, furnished with suffi- 
cient quantities of wood, and rivers for mills and engines, 
it w*as^ hardly to be doubted but that people would 
find metal of the same quality, and, in a few years, bo 
able to prevent the necessity of importing iron either 
from Swedeja or Russia. They \pferred that American 
iron could never interfere with that which Great Britain 

I 

imported from Sweden, because it was not fit for edged 
tools, anclibrs, chain-plates, and other particulars neces¬ 
sary in ship-building; nor diminish the importation of 
Russian iron, which was not only harder than the 
American and British, but also could be afforded cheaper 
than that brought from our own plantations, even though 
the duty of this last should be removed. The importa¬ 
tion of American iron, therefore, duty free, could inter- 
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fere with no other sort but that produced in Britlin, with 
which, by means of this advantage, it would clash so 
much, as to put a stop in a little time to all the iron- 
M'orks now carried on in the kingdom,*and reduce to 
beggary a great number of families whom they 8uji])ort. 
To these objections the favourers of the bill solicited re¬ 
plied, that when a manufacture is much more '^^uable 
than the rough materials, and these cannot be produced 
at home in sufficient quantities, and at such a price as is 
consistent with the preservation of the manufacture, 
it is the interest of the legisla];ure to admit a free impor¬ 
tation of these materials, even f^om foreign counjtries, 
although it should put an end to the production of that 
material in this island : that as the neighbours of Great 
Britain arc now more attentive than ever to their com¬ 
mercial interests, and endeavouring to manufactui’c their 
rough materials at home, this yation must take every 
method for lowering the price of materials, otherwise in a 
few years it will lose the mauufacturo; and, instead of 
supplying other countries, be furnished by them with all 
the fine? toys and utensils nmde of steel and iron: that 
being in danger of losing not only the manufacture but 
the produce of iron, unless it can be procured at a cheajier 
rate than that for which it is sold at ])reseiit, the only 
way of attaining this end is by diminishing the dul^y pay¬ 
able upon the iin])ortation of foreign iron, or by render¬ 
ing it necessary for the undertakers of the iron mines in 
Great Britain to sell their produce cheaper than has 
been for some years afforded: that the most dlfecfual 
method for this purpose is to raise up a rival, by4)erniit- 
ting a free importation of all sorts of iron from the 
American plantations: that American iron can never be 
sold so cheap as that of Britain can be afforded; for, in 
the colonies, labour of all kinds is much dearer than in 
England: if a man employs his owm slaves, he must 
reckon in his charge a great deal more than j:fie common 
interest of their purchase money, because, when one of 
them dies, or escapes from his master, he losSs both in¬ 
terest and principal: that the common interest of money 
in the plantations is considerably higher than in England, 
consequently no man in that country will employ his 
money in any branch of trade by which he cannot gain 
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CHAP, considerably more per cent, than is expected in Great 
Britain, where the interest is low, and profit moderate; 
a circumstance which will always give a great advantage 
to the British Ihiner, who likewise enjoys an exemption 
from freight and insurance, Avhich lie heavy upon the 
American adventurer, especially in time of war. With 
respect to the apprehension of the leather tanners, they 
observed, that as the coppices generally grew on barren 
lands, not fit for tillage, and improved the pasturage, no 
proprietor would bo at.the expense of grubbing up the 
wood to spoil the pas(;ure,,as he could make no other use 
< of the land on which it was produced. The w^ood must 
be always worth something, especially in counties w'here 
there is npt plenty of coal, and the timber trees w^ould 
produce considerable advantage: therefore, if there was 
not onp iron mine in Great Britain, no coppice would be 
giubbed up, unless it grpw on a rich soil, which would pro¬ 
duce corn instead of cord wood; consequently, the tanners 
have nothing to fear, especially as planting hath become 
a prevailing taste among the landholders of tlie island. 
The committee appointed to prepare the bill seriously 
weighed and canvassed these arguments, examined dis¬ 
puted facts, and inspected papers and accounts relating 
to the produce, importation, and manufactory of iron. 
At length Mr. John Pitt reported to the House their 
opinion, implying that the liberty granted by an act 
passed in the twenty-third year of his majesty’s reign, 
of im])orting bar iron from1;he British colonies in America 
int^ tlfe port of London, should be extended to all the 
other ports of Groat Britain; and that so much of that 
act as related to this clause should be repealed. The 
Houso having agreed to these resolutions, and the bill 
being brought in accordingly, another petition was pre¬ 
sented by several noblemen, gentlemen, freeholders, and 
other proprietors, owners, and possessors of coppices and 
w^oodlands, .in the west riding of Yorkshire, alleging, that 
a permission to import American bar-iron, duty free, 
would be Attended with numberless ill consequences both 
of a public and private nature; specifying certain hard¬ 
ships to which they in particular would be exposed; and 
praying that, if the bill should pass, they might be re¬ 
lieved from the pressure of an act passed in the reign 
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of Henry VIII., obliging tbe owners of coppilbe-woods chap. 
to preserve them, under severe penalties; and be per- 
initted to fell and grub up tlieir coppice-woods, in orddr ^767. 
to a more proper cultivation of tbe soil,* without being 
restrained by tbe fear of malicious and interested prose¬ 
cutions. In consequence of this remonstrance, a clause 
w^as added to tbe bill, repealing so much of tbe pet of 
Henry VIII. as prohibited tbe conversion of coppice or 
underwoods into pasture or tillage; then it passed through 
both Houses, and received the royal sanction. As there 
was not time, after this aftair capie upqn the carpet, to 
obtain any new accounts from America, and as it was, 
thought necessary to know the quantities of iron made 
in that country, the House presented an address to his 
majesty, desiring he would be pleased to give directions 
that there should be laid before them, in the ndxt ses¬ 
sion of Parliament, an account of the quantity*of iron 
made in the American colonies, from Christmas, in the 
year one thousand seven hun dred and forty-nine, to the 
fifth day of January, in the year ohe thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty-six, each year being distinguished. 

From this important object, the Parliament converted Reguia- 
its attention to a regulation of a mugh more private 
nature. In consequence of a petition by the lord mayor, tho impor- 
aldermen, and commons of the city of London, a bill was silk"” 
brought in, and passed into a law without opposition, for 
the more eflectual preservation and improvement of the 
fry and spawn of fish in tlie "river Thames, and waters of 
the JMedway, and for the better regulating thC fishery in 
those rivers. The two next measures taken for the bene¬ 
fit of the public were, first a bill to render more effectual 
the several laws then in being, for^the amendment and 
preservation of the lyghways and turnpikg roads of the 
kingdom,; the other for the more effectually preventing 
the spreading of the contagious distemper which, at that 
time, raged among the horned cattle. A*third arose 
from the distress of poor silk manufacturers, who were 
destitute of employment, and deprived of all means of 
subsisting, through the interruption of the Levant trade, 
occasioned by war* and the delay of the merchant ships 
from Italy. In order to remedy this inconvenience, a 
bill was prepared, enacting, that any persons might iin- 
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CHAP, port froLi any place, in any ship or vessel whatsoever, till 
, the first day of December, one thousand seven hundred 
1757. ahd fifty-seven, organzine thrown silk of the growth or 
production of Italy, to be brought to the custom-house 
of London, wheresoever landed; but that no Italian 
thrown silk, coarser than Bologna, nor any tram of the 
growth of Italy, nor any other thrown silk of the growth 
or production of Turkey, Persia, East India, or China, 
should be imported by this act, under the penalty of the 
forfeiture thereof. Notwithstanding several petitions, 
presented by tlye merQhants, owners, and commanders of 
. ships, and others trading to Leghorn, and other ports of 
Italy, as well as by the importers and manufacturers of 
raw silks, representing the evil consequences that would 
])rohahly attend the passing of such a hill, the Parliament 
agreed‘to this temporary deviation from the famous act 
of navigation, for a present supply to the poor manufiiic- 
turers. 


Smugglers The ncxt civil regulation established in this session of 
toSer^Parliament was in itself judicious, and, had it been more 


intohisma- eagerly suggested, might have been much more beneficial 
vlS***^*' public. In order to discourage the practice of 


smuggling, and prevent the desperadoes concerned there¬ 
in from enlisting in the service of the enemy, a law w^as 


passed,^ enacting, that every person who had been, before 
the first of May in the jiresenPyear, guilty of illegal run¬ 
ning, concealing, receiving, or carrying any wool, or pro¬ 
hibited goods, or any for.eigfi commodities liable to duties, 
the‘same not having been paid or secured; or of aiding 
therein,^or-had been found with fire-arms or weapons, in 
order to be aiding to such offenders; or had been guilty 
of receiving such go^ds after seizure; or of any act what¬ 
soever, wdiereby persons might l^e deemed runners of 
foreign goods; or of hindering, wounding, or beating any 
officer in the execution of his duty, or assisting therein, 


should he indemnified from all such offences, concerning 
which no suit should then have been commenced, or com¬ 


position made, on condition that he should, before being 
apprehended or prosecuted, and before the first day of 
December, enter himself with some commissioned officer 


of his majesty’s fleet, to serve as a common sailor; and 


should, for three years from such entry, unless sooner 
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fully discharged, actually serve and do duty in thalt station, chap. 
and register his name, &c., with the clerk of the peace ^ xxvi. 
of the county where he resided, as the act prescribed. ^757. 
An attempt was made in favour of theso&men employed 
in the navy, who had been very irregularly paid, and sub¬ 
ject to grievous hardships in consequence of this irre¬ 
gularity : Mr. Grenville, brother to Earl Temple, pioved 
for leave to bring in a bill for the enconragement of sea¬ 
men employed in his majesty’s navy, and for establishing 
a regular method for the punctual, speedy, and certain 
payment of their wag^s, as well as for rescuing them from 
the arts of fraud and imposition. The proposal was cor-, 
roborated by divers petitions; the bill was prepared, read, 
printed, and after it had undergone some amendment, 
passed into the House of Lords, where it was encountered 
with several objections, and dropjied for this seSsion of 
Parliament. 

The House of Commons being desirous of preventing, inquiry 
for the future, such distresses? as the poor had lately 

^ ^ ^ ^Garcity 

undergone, ajipointed a committee to consider o.f proper of cum. 
])rovisioiis to restrain the price of corn and bread within 
due bounds for the future. For this iiurjiose they were 
enqiowered to send for jicrsons, papers, and records ; and 
it was resolved, that all who attended the committee 
should have voices. Having inquired into the causes of 
the late scarcity, they agfeed to several resolutions, and 
a bill was brought in to explain and amend the laws 
against regraters, forestalleili, £pid engrossers of •corn. 

The committee also received instructions to inquirduto 
the abuses of millers, mcalmen, and bakers, witji regard 
to bread, and to consider of pro])er methods to prevent 
them in the sequel; but no further pi'ogress was made iii 
this important affair, yhich was the more interesting, as 
the lives gf individuals, in a great measure, dej)ended upon 
a speedy reformation ; for the millers and bakers were 
said to have adulterated their flour wdth comnlon w hiting, 
lime, boue-ashes, alum, and other ingredients pernicious 
to the human constitution: a consummation* of villany 
for which no adequate punishment could be inflicted. 
Among the measures proposed in Parliament which did 
not succeed, one of the most remarkable was a bill j)re- 
pared by Mr. Rose Fuller, Mr. Charles Townshend, and 
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CHAP. Mr. Baiiks, to explain, amend, and render more effectual 
a law passed in the reign of King William the Third, en- 
titled “ An Act to punish Governors of Plantations, in 
this Kingdom, for Crimes committed by them in the 
Plantations.” This bill was proposed in consequence of 
some complaints, specifying acts of cruelty, folly, and 
oppression, by which some British governors had been 
lately distinguished; but before the bill could be brought 
in, the Parliament was prorogued, 
investiga- But uo Step taken by the House of Commons in the 
K5 m?- course of this session iwas more interesting to the body 
norca. of the pcople than the inquiry into the loss of Minorca, 
which had excited such loud and universal clamour. By 
addresses to the king, unanimously voted, the Commons 
requested that his majesty would give directions for lay¬ 
ing before them copies of all the letters and papers con¬ 
taining any intelligence received by the secretaries of 
state, the commissioners of the Admiralty, or any other 
of his majesty’s ministers, in relation to the equij>ment of 
the French fleet at Toulon, or the designs of the French 
on Minorca, or any other of his majesty’s possessions in 
Europe, since the first day of January, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fiftv-five, to the first day of 
August, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six. They 
likewise desired to peruse a list of the ships of war that 
w'ere equipped and made ready for sea, from the first of 
August, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-five, to the thirtieth day of April, in the following 
ycaP; with the copies of all sailing orders sent to the 
commaqders during that period; as also the state and 
condition of his majesty’s ships in the several ports of 
Great Britain at thq time of Admiral Byng’s departure, 
with the squadron under his command, for the relief of 
fort St. Philip, during the period of time above-men¬ 
tioned, according to the monthly returns made by the 
Atlmiralty, with the number of seamen mustered and 
borne on board the respective ships. They demanded 
copies of ail orders and instructions given to that admi¬ 
ral, and of letters written to and received from him, 
during his continuance in that comhiand, either by the 
secretaries of state, or lords of the Admiralty, relating to 
the condition of his squadron, and to the execution of 
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his orders. In a word, they required the inspection of 
all papers, which could in any manner tend to explain 
the loss of Minorca, and the miscarriage of Mr. Byn^’s 
squadron. His majesty complied with* cvery.article of 
their requests : the papers were presented to the House, 
ordered to lie upon the table for the perusal of the mem¬ 
bers, and finally referred to the consideration of com¬ 
mittee of the w^hole House. In the course of ttieir de¬ 
liberations they addressed his majesty for more informa¬ 
tion, till at length the truth spemed to be smothered 
under such an enormous burden i)f paj)(;rs, as the efforts 
of a whole session could not have properly removed.. 
Indeed, many discerning persons without doors began to 
despair of seeing the mystery unfolded, as soon as the 
inquiry was undertaken by a committee of the whole 
House. They observed, that an affair of such* a dark, 
intricate, and suspicious nature^ ought to have been re¬ 
ferred to a select and secret committee, chosen by ballot, 
empowered to send for persoiis, papers, and records, and 
to examine witnesses in the most solemn and deliberate 
manner ; that the names of the committee ought to have 
been published for the satisfaction of the people, who 
could have judged, with some certaintys. wdiether the in¬ 
quiry would be carried on with such impartiality as the 
national misfortune required. They suspected that this 
reference to a committed of the whole Ilouse w'as a mal- 
contrivance, to prevent a regular and minute investiga¬ 
tion, to introduce confusion’hnd contest, to puzzle, ])er- 
plex, and obumbrate; to tease, fatigue, and di^usf the 
inquirers, that the examination might be hurriqd over in 
a superficial and perfunctory manner; and the ministry, 
from this anarchy and confusion pf materials, Jialf ex¬ 
plored and undigestfi^d, derive a general. parliamentary 
approbation, to which they might appeal from the ac¬ 
cusations of the people. A select committee would have 
probably examined some of the clerks of tfie respective 
officers, that they might certainly know* whether any 
letters or papers had been suppressed, whether the ex¬ 
tracts had been faithfully made, and whether there might 
not be papers of intelligence, which, though proper to be 
submitted to a select and secret committee, could not, 
consistently with the honour of the nation, be communi- 
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CHAP, cated to^a committee of the whole House. Indeed, it 
does not appear that the ministers had any foreign intel- 
1757. ligeiicc or correspondence that could be much depended 
upon in any ma!bter of national importance, and no evi¬ 
dence was examined on the occasion; a circumstance the 
less to be regretted, as, in times past, evil ministers have 
generally found means to render such inquiries ineffec¬ 
tual ; and the same arts would at any rate have operated 
with the same efficacy, had a secret committee been em¬ 
ployed at this juncture. Be that as it may, several resolu¬ 
tions were re])ortcd from tlie committee, though some of 
them were not carried by the majority without violent 
dispute and severe altercation. The first and last of their 
resolutions require particular notice. By the former, it 
ajipeared to the committee, that his majesty, from the 
twenty-^eventb day of August, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-^ve, to the twentieth day of Ajiril 
in the succeeding year, received such repeated and con¬ 
current intelligence, as gave just reason to believe that 
the French king intended to invade his dominions of 
Great Britain or Ireland. In the latter they declare 
their opinion, that no greater number of shijis of war could 
be sent into the Mediterranean than were actually sent 
thither under the command of Admiral Byng; nor any 
greater reinforcement than the regiment which was sent, 
and the detachment, equal to a battalion, which was 
ordered to the relief of fort St. Philip, consistently with 
the state of the navy, and 'the various services essential 
to the safety of his majesty’s dominions, and the interests 
of his subjects. It must have been something more power- 
, ful than ordinary conviction that suggested these opinions. 
Whatever reports might have been circulated by the 
French ministry, in order to amuse, intimidate, and de¬ 
tach the intention of the English government from Ame¬ 
rica and the Mediterranean, where they really intended 
to exert themselves, yet the circumstances of the two 
nations being considered, one would think there could 
hfivc been fio just grounds to fear an invasion of Great 
Britain or Ireland, especially when other intelligence 
seemed to point out much more probable scenes of action. 
But the last resolution is still more incomprehensible to 
those who knownot exactly the basis on vhichitwas raised. 
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Thenumberof sliipsof war in actual commission, jfmounted 
to two hundred and fifty, having on board fifty thousand v 
seamen and marines. Intelligence and repeated infornfa- 
tion of the French designs upon Minorca had been con¬ 
veyed to the ministry of England, about six months be¬ 
fore it was put in execution. Is it credible, that in all 
this time the nation could not equip or spare above.eleveii 
ships of the line and six frigates, to save the important 
island of Minorca? Is it easy to conceive, that from a 
standing army of fifty,thousand men, one regiment of 
troops could not have been dctacbcd to, reinforce a gar¬ 
rison, well known to be insutficient for the works it was 

*6 * 

destined to defend ? To ])ersonsof common intellects it 
ap])eared, that intelligence of the armament at Toulon 
was conveyed to the Admiralty as early as* the month 
of Se})tember, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-five, with express notice that it woulcl consist 
of twelve ships of tl)e line; that the design against 
Minorca was communicated as early as the twenty- 
seventh day of August, by Consul J3anks, of Carthagena; 
confirmed by letters from Consul Bertes, at Genoa, dated 
on the seventeenth and twentv-sixth of January, and re- 
cciv(Hl by ]\lr. Fox, secretary of state, on the fourth .and 
eleventh of February, as well as by many subsequent 
intimations; that, notwithstanding these repeated ad¬ 
vices, oven after hostilittes had commenced in Europe, 
when the garrison of Minorca amounted to no more than 
four incomj)lctc regiments, aad one company of artillery, 
forty-two oflficers being absent, and the placft othe^nvise 
unprovided fora siege, when the Mediterranean squadron, 
commanded by Mr. Edgecumbe, consisted of two ships 
of the line, and five frigates; neither stores, amnumition, 
nor provision, the absent officers belonging to the gar¬ 
rison, recruits for the regiments, though ready raised, 
miners, nor any additional troops, were sent to the island, 
nor the squadron augmented, till Admiral Byng sailed 
from Spithead on the sixth day of April, with no more 
ships of the line than, by the most early ami authentic 
intelligence, the government were informed would sail 
from Toulon, eveh when Mr. Byng should have been 
joined by Commodore Edgecumbe ; a junction upon 
which no dependence ought to have been laid; that this 
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CHAP, squadron^ contained no troops but such as belonged to 
the four regiments in garrison, except one battalion to 
1757. se'rve in the fleet as marines, unless we include the order 
for another to be embarked at Gibraltar; which order 
M^as neitliar obeyed nor understoocl; that, considering 
the danger to which Minorca was exposed, and the for¬ 
wardness of the enemy’s preparations at Toulon, Admiral 
Osborne, with thirteen ships of the line and one frigate, 
who returned on the sixteenth of February, after having 
convoyed a fleet of merchant-ships, might have been de¬ 
tached to Minor^ja, without hazardipg the coast of Great 
^Britain; for at that time, exclusive of this squadron, 
there were eight ships of the line and thirty-two frigates 
ready manned, and thirty-two ships of the line and five 
frigates almost equipped ; that Admiral Hawke was sent 
with fourteen ships of the line and one frigate to cruise 
in the bay of Biscay, after repeated intelligence had been 
received that the French fleet had sailed for the West 
Indies, and the eleven ships remaining at Brest and 
Rochefort were in want of hands and cannon, so that 
they could never serve to cover any embarkation or de¬ 
scent; consequently, Mr. Hawke’s squadron might have 
been spared for the relief of Minorca; that instead of 
attending to this important object, the Admiralty, on the 
eighth day of March, sent two ships of the line and three 
frigates to intercept a coasting convoy off Cape Barfleur; 
on the eleventh of the same month they detached two 
ships of the line to the. West Indies, and on the nine¬ 
teenth two more to North America, where they could 
be of lit^eImmediate service; on the twenty-third two 
of the line and three frigates a convoy hunting off Cher¬ 
bourg; and on the first of April five ships of the line, 
including three returned from this^ last service, to rein¬ 
force Sir Edward Hawke, already too strong for the 
French fleet bound to Canada; that all these ships might 
have been added to Mr. Byng’s squadron, without ex¬ 
posing Great Britain or Ireland to any hazard of invasion; 
that at length Mr. Byng was detached with ten great 
ships only, and oven denied a frigate to repeat signals, 
for which he petitioned ; although at that very time there 
were in port, exclusive of his squadron, seventeen ships 
of the line and thirteen frigates ready for sea, besides 
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eleven of the line and nineteen frigates almost el^uipped. chap 
From these and other circumstances, particularized and 
urged with great vivacity, many individuals inferred, that 
a greater number of sliij)s might have bcjcn debached to 
the Mediterranean than w^ere actually sent with Admiral 
Byng; that the not sending an earlier and stronger force 
was one great cause of Minorca’s being lost, and co-ope¬ 
rated with the delay of the ministry in sending fliither 
reinforcements of troops, their neglect in suflering the 
officers of the garrison ta continue absent from their duty, 
and their omitting to give orderS|for raising miners to 
serve in the fortress of Mahon. 

The next inquiry in wdiich the House of Commons Examina- 
engaged r ilatcd to the contracts for victualling the forces African 
in America, udiich were supposed by some patriots to be contract.** 
fraudulent and unconscionable. This suspicion arose from 
ail ambiguous expression, on which the contractor being 
interrogated by the committee appointed to examine the 
particulars, he jirudently interj)reted it in such a manner 
as to screen himself from the resentment of the legisla¬ 
ture. The House, therefore, resolved that the contract 
entered into on the twenty-sixth day of ]March, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and iFifty-six, by the 
commissioners of the treasury, with William Baher, 
Christopher Kilby, and Richard Baker of London, mer¬ 
chants, for furnishing provisions to the forces under the 
command of the Earl of Loudoun, was prudent and 
necessary, and properly adapter! to the securing a constant 
and effectual supply for those forces in AiperiCa.. •• 

The preceding session an address had been, presented inquiry in- 
to the king by the House of Commons, desiring his jJ 
majesty would give orders for laying before them several Admiral 
papers relating to disputes which had lately happened povemorS 
between his excellency, Charles Knowles, Esq., and some Jamaica, 
of the principal inhabitants of the island of Jamaica. 

This governor was accused of many illegal,* cruel, and 
arbitrary acts, during the course of his administration: 
but these imputations he incurred by an GKertion of 
power, which was in itself laudable, and well intended 
for the commercial‘interest of the island. This was his 
changing the seat of government, and procuring an act 
of assembly for removing the several laws, records, books. 
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CHAP, papers, ind writings belonging to several offices in that 
t ^xvj. from Spanisli-town to Kingston; and for obliging 

1757 . the sevenil officers to keep their offices, and hold a 
supreme.,court of judicature at this last place, to which 
he liad moved the seat of government. Spanish-town, 
otherwise called St. .Tago de la Vega, the old capital, 
M as an inconsiderable inland place, of no security, trade, 
or importance ; whereas Kingston W'as the centre of com¬ 
merce, situated on the side of a fine harbour filled with 
ships, Avell secured from the insults of an enemy, large, 
M^ealthy, and flourislyng. Here the merchants dwell, 
and ship the greatest part of the sugars that grow upon 
the island. Tliey found it extremely inconvenient and 
expensive to take out their clearances at Spanish-town, 
which stands at a considerable distance; and the same 
inconvenience and expiuise being felt by the rest of the 
inhabitants, who had occasion to prosecute suits at law, 
or attend the assembly of the island, they joined in re- 
j^resentations to the governor, requesting that, in con¬ 
sideration of these inconveniences, added to that of the 
weakness of Spanish-toMii and the importance of King¬ 
ston, the seat of government might be removed. He 
complied with their request, and in so doing entailed 
upon himself the hatred and resentment of certain power¬ 
ful planters who possessed estates in and about the old 
town of St. Jago do la Vega, thus deserted. This seems 
to have been the real source of the animosity and clamour 
incurred by Mr. Knowles, against Mdioni a petition, signed 
by nineteen members of the assembly, had been sent to 
England, .and presented to his majesty. In the two 
sessiojis preceding this year the affair had been brought 
into the House of Commons, where this governor’s 
character was painted in frightful colours, and divers 
papers relating to the dispute were examined. Mr. 
Knowles having by this time returned to England, the 
subject of his administration was revived, and referred to 
a committee'of the whole House. In the mean time, 
petitions were presented by several merchants of London 
and Liverpool, concerned in the trade to Jamaica, 
alleging, that the removal of the public courts, offices, 
and records of the island of Jamaica to Kingston, and 
fixing the seat of government there, had been productive 
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of many important advantages, by rendering tbeWength chap. 
of the island more formidable, the property of the traders > , 

and inhabitants more secure, and the prosecution of all ^757 
commercial business more expeditious and less expensive 
than formerly; therefore, praying that the purposes of 
the act passed in Jamaica for that end might be carried 
into effectual execution, in such manner as the House 
should think proper. The committee having examined 
a great number of papers, agreed to some resolutions, 
importing, that a certain resolutjon of the assembly of 
Jamaica, dated on the twenty-ninth day, of October, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-thre§, im¬ 
plying a claim of right in that assembly to raise and apply 
public money without the consent of the governor and 
council, was illegal, repugnant to the terras of his majesty’s 
commission to his governor of the said island, and deroga¬ 
tory to the rights of the crown and people of Great 
Britain ; that the last six resolutions taken in the assem¬ 
bly of Jamaica, on the twenty-ninth day of October, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-thi;ee, pro¬ 
ceeded on a manifest misapprehension of the king’s in¬ 
struction to his governor, requiring him not to give his 
assent to any bill of an unusual or extraordinary nature 
and importance, wherein his majesty’s prerogative, or the 
property of his subjects, might be prejudiced, or the trade 
or shipping of the kingdom any ways affected, unless 
there should be a, clause inserted, suspending the execu¬ 
tion of such bill until his mr^esj^y’s pleasure should be 
known; that such instruction was just and necessary, 
and no alteration of the constitution of the island, nor 
any way derogatory to the rights of the subjects in 
Jamaica. From these resolutions tjie reader may per¬ 
ceive the nature of the^dispute which had arisen between 
the people of Jamaica and their governor, Vice-Admiral 
Knowles, whose conduct on this occasion seems to have 
been justified by the legislature. The Parliament, how¬ 
ever, forbore to determine the question, whether the re¬ 
moval of the courts of judicature from Spanirii-town to 
Kingston was a measure calculated for the interest of the 
island in general. * 

The last subject which we shall mention as having Resoiu- 
fallen under the cognizance of the Commons during this oenUng" 

VOL. III. 
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CHAP, session of Parliament was the state of Milford-haven on 

«_the coast of Wales, one of the most capacious, safe, and 

Milford’ commodious harbours in Great Britain. Here the coun¬ 
haven. try affords many conveniences for building ships of war, 
and erecting forts, docks, quays, and magazines. It 
might be fortified at a very small expense, so as to be 
quite secure from any attempts of the enemy, and ren¬ 
dered by far the most useful harbour in the kingdom for 
fleets, cruisers, trading ships, and packet-boats, bound to 
and from the westward; for, from hence they may put to 
sea almost with any wind, and even at low water: they 
may weather Scilly and Cape Clear when no vessel can 
stir from the British channel, or out of the French ports 
of Brest ^nd Rochefort; and as a post can travel from 
hence in three days to London, it might become the 
centre*,of very useful sea intelligence. A petition from 
several merchants in Lpndon was presented, and recom¬ 
mended to the House in a message from the king, speci¬ 
fying the advantages of this harbour, and the small ex¬ 
pense at wdiich it might be fortified, and praying that the 
House would take this important subject into considera¬ 
tion. Accordingly, a committee was appointed for this 
purpose, with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records; and every circumstance relating to it w^as 
examiped with accuracy and deliberation. At length the 
report being made to the Hodse by Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend, they unanimously agreed to an address, representing 
to his majesty, that many ^‘eat losses had been sustained 
by*the‘ trade of the kingdom, in time of war, from the 
want of a safe harbour on the western coast of the 
island, for the reception and protection of merchant- 
ships, and sending out cruisers; that the harbour of 
Milford-haven, in the county of Pembroke, is most ad¬ 
vantageously situated, and if properly defended and 
secured, in every respect adapted to the answering those 
important ’ purposes; they, therefore, humbly besought 
his majesty that he would give immediate directions for 
erecting Batteries, with proper cover, on the sides of the 
said harbour, in the most convenient places for guarding 
the entrance called Hubberstone-road, and also such 
other fortifications as might be necessary to secure the 
interior parts of the harbour; and that, Until such bat- 
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teries and fortifications could be completed, some tempo- chap. 
rary defence might be provided for the immediate pro- 
teciion of the ships and vessels lying in the said harbour; ^^57. 

finally, they assured him the House woul(rniako'good to 
his majesty all such expenses as should be incurred for 
these purposes. The address met with a gracious recep¬ 
tion, and a promise that such directions should be given. 

The harbour was actually surveyed, the places were 
pitched upon for batteries, and the estimates prepared, 
but no further progress has since been made. 

We have now finished the detail of all the material Session 

" 1 J 

transactions of this session, except what relates ta the ^ ‘ 

fate of Admiral Byng, which now claims our attention. 

In the mean time we may observe, that on the ^urth day 
of July the session was closed with his majesty’s ha¬ 
rangue, the most remarkable and pleasijig paragr^jdi of 
which turned upon his royal assui;jince, that the succour 
and preservation of his dominions in America had been 
his constant care, and, next to the security of his king¬ 
doms, should continue to be his great and principal 
object. He told them he had taken such measures as, he 
trusted, by the blessing of God, might effectually disap- 
]>oint the designs of the enemy in those parts; that he 
had no further view but to vindicate the just rights of 
his crown and subjects from the most injurious encroach¬ 
ments; to preserve tranqifillity, as far as the circum¬ 
stances of things might admit; to prevent the true 
friends of Britain, and the liberties of Europe, ffom 
being oppressed and endangered by any unprovoked aftid 
unnatural conjunction. * • 

Of all the transactions that distinguished this year, Triai^pf 
the most extraordinary was the sentence executed on 
Admiral Byng, the sojj of that great officer who had 
acquired such honour by his naval exploits in the preced¬ 
ing reign, and was ennobled for his services by the title 
of Lord Viscount Torrington. His second,son, John 
Byng, had from his earliest youth been trained to his 
father’s profession; and was generally esteemed one of 
the best officers in the navy, when he embarked in that 
expedition to Minorca, which covered his*character with 
disgrace, and even exposed him to all the horrors of an 
ignominious death. On the twenty-eighth day of De- 

y2 
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CHAP, cember^iis trial began before a court-martial, held on 
board the ship St. George, in the harbour of Portsmouth, 
* 757 . to which place Mr. Byng had been conveyed from Gre*en- 
wich by a party of horse-guards, and insulted by the 
populace in every town and village through which he 
passed. The court having proceeded to examine the 
evidences for the crown and the prisoner, from day to 
day, in the course of a long sitting, agreed unanimously 
to thirty-seven resolutions, implying their opinion, that 
Admiral Byng, during the engagement between the 
British and French fleets,, on the-twentieth day of May 
last, did not do his utmost endeavour to take, seize, and 
destroy the ships of the French king, which it was his 
duty to have engaged, and to assist such of his majesty’s 
ships as were engaged, which it was his duty to have 
assiste^tl; and that he did not exert his utmost power for 
the relief of St. Philip’s castle. They, therefore, unani¬ 
mously agreed that he fell under part of the twelfth 
article of an act of Parliament passed in the twenty- 
second* year of the present reign, for amending, explain¬ 
ing and reducing into one act of parliament, the laws 
relating to the government of his majesty’s ships, vessels, 
and forces by sea; and as that article positively prescribed 
death, without any alternative left to the discretion of the 
court under any varLation of circumstances, they unani¬ 
mously adjudged the said Admiral John Byng to be shot 
to death, at such time, and on board of such ship, as the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty should please to 
direct. But as it appeared by the evidence of the officers 
who 'werfc near the admiral’s person, that no backward¬ 
ness was perceivable in him during the action, nor any 
mark of fear or confusion either in his countenance or 
behaviour; but that he delivered hie orders coolly and 
distinctly, without seeming deficient in personal courage; 
and, fron] other circumstances, they believed his miscon¬ 
duct did not arise either from cowardice or disaffection, 
they unanimously and earnestly recommended him as a 
proper object of mercy. The admiral himself behaved 
through the whole trial with the most cheerful compo¬ 
sure, seemingly the effect of conscious innocence, upon 
which, perhaps, he too much relied. Even after he had 
heard the evidence examined against him, and finished 
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his own defence, he laid his account in beinff honourably chap. 
acquitted; and ordered his coach to be ready for con¬ 
veying him directly from the tribunal to London. A 
gentleman, his friend, by whom he was amended, having 
received intimation of the sentence to be pronounced, 
thought it his duty to prepare him for the occasion, 
that he might summon all his fortitude to his assistance, 
and accordingly made him acquainted with the informa¬ 
tion he had received. The admiral gave tokens of sur- 
j)rise and resentment, but betrayed no marks of fear or 
disorder, either then, or in the court whoii the sentence 
was pronounced. On the contrary, while divers members 
of the court-martial manifested grief, anxiety, and trepi¬ 
dation, shedding tears, and sighing with exti^pordinary 
emotion, he heard his doom denounced without under¬ 
going the least alteration of feature, and made ji low 
obeisance to the president and thq^ other members of the 
court as he retired. 

The officers who composed this tribunal were so Recom- 
scnsible of the law’s severity, that they unanimously mercy.^ *** 
subscribed a letter to the board of Admiralty, containing 
this remarkable paragraph:—“We cannot help laying 
the distresses of our minds before your lordships on this 
occasion, in finding ourselves under necessity of con¬ 
demning a man to death, from the great severity qf the 
twelfth article of war, part (ff which he falls under, which 
admits of no mitigation if the crime should be commit¬ 
ted by an error in judgment; ahd,,therefore, for our own 
consciences’ sake, as well as injustice to the-prisoner, \ve 
pray your lordshi])s, in the most earnest manner,.to re¬ 
commend him to his majesty’s clemency.” The lords of 
the Admiralty, instead of complying with the request of 
the court-martial, transqiitted their letter to the king, 
with copies, of their proceedings, and a letter from them¬ 
selves to his majesty, specifying a doubt with yegard to 
the legality of the sentence, as the crime of negligence, 
for which the admiral had been condemned, was not ex¬ 
pressed in any part of the proceedings. At the same 
time, copies of two petitions from George, Lord Viscount 
Torrington, in behalf'of his kinsman Admiral Byng, were 
submitted to his majesty’s royal wisdom and determina¬ 
tion. All the friends and relations of the unhappy convict 
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employed and exerted tlieir influence and interest for 
his pardon; and as the circumstances had appeared so 
strong in his favour, it was supposed that the sceptre of 
royal mercy would be extended for his preservation; but 
infamous arts were used to whet the savage appetite of 
the populace for blood. The cry of vengeance was loud 
throughout* the land; sullen clouds of suspicion and 
malevolence interposing were said to obstruct the genial 
beams of the best virtue that adorns the throne; and 
the sovereign was given to understand, that the execu¬ 
tion of Admiral Byng w^as a sacrifice absolutely necessary 
to appease the fury of the people. His majesty, in conse¬ 
quence of the representation made by the lords of the 
Admiralty, referred the sentence to the consideration of 
the twelve judges, who were unanimously of opinion that 
the sentence was legal. This report being transmitted 
from the privy-councij to the Admiralty, their lordships 
issued a wari-aiit for executing the sentence of death on 
the twenty-eighth day of February. One gentleman at 
the board, however, refused to subscribe the warrant, 
assigning for his refusal the reasons which we have in¬ 
serted by way of note, for the satisfaction of the reader ^ 


^ Atlmiral F- -s’s reasons for not signing the warrant for Admiral Byng’s 
execution :— 

“ It may be thought great presumption in me to differ from so great authority 
as thafr-of the twelve judgCvS ; but when a man is called upini to sign his name to 
an act which is to give authority to the stiedding of blood, he ought to be guided 
by his own eotisciciice, and not by the opinions of other'men. 

In the case before us, it is not tlic merit of Admiral Byng that I consider : 
whether he dcvserves death or upt, is^not a question for me to decide; but whether 
oi\pot Jiis hfe can be taken away by the sentence pi’onounced on him by the 
court-martial, mid after having so clearly explained their motives for pronouncing 
such a sellta^lcc, is the point which alone has employed my serious consideration. 

Tlie tw^elfth article of war, on which Admiral Byug’s sentence is grounded, 
says, (according to my understanding of its meaning,) ‘ That every person, who, 
in the^ime of action, shall withdraw, keep hack, or not come into figlit, to do his 
utmost, &c,, through motives of cowardice, negligence, or disaffection, shall suffer 
death/ The court-martial does, in express wonpis, acquit Admiral Byng of coward¬ 
ice and disaflection, and does not name the word negligence. Admiral Byng 
does not, as I conceive, fall under the letter or description of the'twelftli article of 
war. It raay^be said, that negligence is implied, tliough the word is not mentioned, 
oUierwise the court-martial would not have brought his offence under the twelfth 
article, having acquitted him of cow^ardice and disaffection. But it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that the negligence implied cannot be wilful negligence j for wilful negli¬ 
gence in Aimiral Byng’s situation must have proceeded either from cowardice or 
disaffection, and he is expressly acquitted of both these crimes; besides, these 
crimes, which are implied only, and not named, may indeed Justify suspicion and 
private <»pltnon, but cannot satisfy the conscience^u case of blood. 

Admiral Byng’s fate was x’eferred to a court-mariial; his life and deatli were 
left to their cpiiuon'i The comrt-martial condemn him to death, because, as they 
expressly say, tliey wei’e under a necessity of doing so by Reason of the letter of 
the law, the Severity of which they complained of, because it admits of no mitiga- 
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Though mercy was denied to the criminal, tie crown chap 
seemed determined to do nothing that should be thought ^ xxvi. ^ 
inconsistent with law.—A member of Parliament, who ,, 
had sat upon the court-martial at Portsmouth, rose up from tho 
in his place, and made application to the House of Com- 
mous in behalf of himself and several other members of i-eapecting 
that tribunal, praying the aid of the legislature to be re- Jeuco!”’ 
leased from the oath of secrecy imposed on courts- 
martial, that they might disclose the grounds on which 
sentence of death had* passed pn Admiral Byng, and, 
perhaps, discover such circumstances as*might show the 
sentence to be improper. Although this ap})lication pro-' 
duced no resolution in the House, the king, on the 
twenty-sixth day of February, sent a message to the 
Commons by Mr. Secretary Pitt, importing, that tliough 
he had determined to let the law take its course with 
relation to Admiral Byng, and resisted all solicitations to 
the contrary, yet, as a member of the House had ex¬ 
pressed some scruples about tlie sentence, his majesty had 
thought fit to respite the execution of it, that there 
might be an opportunity of knowing, by the separate 
examination of the members of the court-martial, upon 
oath, what grounds there were for such s^tjruples, and that 
his majesty was resolved still to let the sentence be car¬ 
ried into execution, unless it should appear from t^he said 

tioii. The court-marttal expressly say, that for the sake of their consciences, as 
well as in justice to the prisoner, they most earnestly recommend him to his 
majesty for mercy ; it is evident, then, th^ in |he opinions and consciences of the 
judges ho was not deserving of death. • , 

The question then is, shall the opinions or necessities bf the court-martial 
determine Admiral Byng’s fate ! If it should be the latter, he will^ executed 
contrary to the intentions and meaning of his judges : if the former, nis life is not 
forfeited. Misjudges declare him not deserving of death ; but, mistaking either 
tlic meaning of the law, or the nature of his offence, they bring him cjiutder an 
article of war, which, according to their own desciipfion of his offence, he does not, 

I conceive, fall under ; and the^ they condemn him to death because, as they say, 
the law admits of no mitigation. Can a man’s life be taken away by such a sen¬ 
tence ? 1 would not willingly bo misunderstood, and have it believed that I judge 
of Admiral Byng’s deserts ; that was the business of a court-maryal, and it is my 
duty only to act according to my conscience ; which, after deliberate considera¬ 
tion, assisted by the best light a poor understanding can afford«it, remains still in 
doubt; and therefore I cannot consent to sign a warrant whereby the sentence of 
the court-martial may be carried into execution ; fur 1 cannot help thinking, that 
however criminal Admiral Byng may be, his life is not forfeited by that sentence. 

I do not moan to ^d fault with otlier men’s opinions : all 1 endeavour at is to 
give reasons for my own; and all I desire or wish is, that I may not be misunder¬ 
stood : I do not pretend to judge Admiral Byng’s deserts, nor to give any opinion 
on the propriety of the act. 

‘^Signed,6th*®’eb. 1767, at the Admiralty. 


“ J. F-S.” 
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CHAP, examination that Admiral Bynff was unjustly condemned. 

i The sentence might be strictly legal, and at the same 
*767. time very severe, according to the maxim, swwmwmyws, 
summa iitjuria. In such cases, and perhaps in such cases 
only, the rigour of the law ought to be softened by the 
lenient hand of the royal prerogative. That this was the 
case of Admiral Byng appears from the warm and eager 
intercession of his jury; a species of intercession which 
hath generally, if not always, prevailed at the foot of the 
throne, when any thing favourable for the criminal had 
appeared in the*- course of the triah How much more 
' then .might it have been expected to succeed, when 
earnestly urged as a case of conscience in behalf of a 
man whon; his judges had expressly acquitted of coward¬ 
ice and treachery, the only two imputations that ren¬ 
dered Ivlm criminal in the eyes of the nation ! Such an 
interposition of the croyn in parliamentary transactions 
was irregular, unnecessary, and at another juncture 
might have been j>roductive of violent heats and decla¬ 
mation.. At present, however, it passed without censure, 
as the effect of inattention rather than a design to en¬ 
croach upon the privileges of the House. 

Biiito The message being communicated, a bill was imme- 
reiease tiic (jjately brought in to release the members of the court- 
the court- martia,| from the obligation of secrecy, and passed 
through the Lower House without opposition: but in 
oath of the House of Lords it appeared to be destitute of a proper 
secrecy, foundation. They sent a hiessage to the Commons, de¬ 
siring them to give leave that such of the members of 
the court-martial as were members of that House might 
attend their lordships, in order to be examined on the 
second reading of the bill; accordingly they, and the 
rest of the court-martial, attended, and answered all 
questions without hesitation. As they did not insist 
upon any excuse, nor produce any satisfactory reason for 
showing that the man they had condemned was a proper 
object of mercy, their lordships were of opinion that 
there was*"no occasion for passing any such bill, which, 
therefore, they almost unanimously rejected. It is not 
easy to conceive what stronger reasons could be given for 
proving Mr. Byng an object of mercy than those men¬ 
tioned in the letter sent to the board of Admiralty by 
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the members of the court-martial, who were empowered chap. 
to try the imputed offence, consequently must have been . , 

deemed well qualified to judge of his conduct. 

The unfortunate Admiral, being thus abandoned to Execution 
the stroke of justice, prepared himself for death with 
resignation and tranquillity. He maintained a surprising 
cheerfulness to the last; nor did he, from his con¬ 
demnation to his execution, exhibit the least sign of im¬ 
patience or apprehension. During that interval he had 
remained on board of the Monarque, a third-rate ship of 
war, anchored in the harbour of Portsmouth, under a 
strong guard, in custody of the Marshal of the Admi-. 
ralty. On the fourteenth of March, the day fixed for 
his execution, the boats belonging to the §quadron at 
Spithead being manned and armed, containing their 
captains and officers, with a detachment of ‘marines, 
attended this solemnity in the Jiarbour, which w^as also 
crowded with an infinite number of other boats and ves¬ 
sels filled with sj)octators. About noon, the admiral 
having t4ken leave of a clergyman, and two friends who 
accompanied him, -walked out of the great cabin to the 
quarter-deck, wdiere two files of marines w^ere ready to 
execute the sentence. He advanced with a firm deli¬ 
berate step, a composed and resolute countenance, and 
resolved to suffer with his face uncovered, ujitil his 
friends representing that his looks would possibly inti¬ 
midate the soldiers, and prevent their taking aim pro¬ 
perly, he submitted to their' request, threw his Hat on 
the deck, kneeled on a cushion, tied one white hand¬ 
kerchief over his eyes, and dropped the other a§ a signal 
for his executioners, who fired a volley so decisive, that 
five balls passed through his body, and he dropped down 
dead in an instant. 'J’he time in which this tragedy was 
acted, from his w’alking out of the cabin to his being de¬ 
posited in the coffin, did not exceed three minutes. 

Thus fell, to the astonishment of all Europe, Admiral 
John Byng; who, whatever his errors and indiscretions wm^to ti» 
might have been, seems to have been rashly Condemned, 
meanly giveq up, and cruelly sacrificed to vile consider- raity. 
ations. The sentiments of his own fate he avowed on the 
verge of eternity, when there w'as no longer any cause of 
dissimulation, in the following declaration, which, imme- 
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CHAP, diately before his death, he delivered to the Marshal of 
XXVI. ^ the Admiralty: “ A few moments will now deliver me 
1767. from the virulent persecution, and frustrate the further 
malice, of my enemies; nor need 1 envy them a life 
subject to the sensations my injuries, and the injustice 
done me, must create. Persuaded I am, that justice will 
be done to my reputation hereafter; the manner and 
cause of raising and kee])ing up the popular clamour and 
prejudice against me will be seen through. I shall be 
considered (as I now perceive myself) a victim destined 
to divert the indignation a-nd resentment of an injured 
•and deluded people from the proper objects. My ene¬ 
mies themselves must now think me innocent. Happy 
for me, at ^his my last moment, that I know my own 
innocence, and am conscious that no part of my country’s 
misfortiyies can be owing to me. I heartily wish the 
shedding of my blood njay contribute to the happiness 
and service of my country; but cannot resign my just 
claim to a faithful discharge of my duty according to the 
best of my judgment, and the utmost exertiob of my 
ability for his majesty’s honour and my country’s service. 
I am sorry that my endeavours were not attended with 
more success, and that the armament under my command 
proved too weak to succeed in an expedition of such 
moment. Truth has prevailed over calumny and falsehood, 
and justice has wdped off the ignominious stain of my 
supposed want of personal courage, and the charge of dis¬ 
affection. My heart acquits me of these crimes: but 
who*Pan be presumptuously sure of his own judgment ? 
If my crime is an error in judgment, or differing in opi- 
, nion from my judges, and if yet the error in judgment 
should be on their side, God forgive them, as I do; and 
may the distress of their minds, ^d uneasiness of their 
consciences, which injustice tome they have represented, 
be relieved, and subside as my resentment has done. 
The Supreme Judge sees all hearts and motives, and to 
him I must submit the justice of my cause.” 

Remarks Notwitltstanding all that has been said in his favour, 
on bis fate, notwithstanding the infamous arts tliat were practised 
to keep up the cry against him, notwithstanding this 
solemn appeal to Heaven in his last moments, and even 
self-conviction of innocence, the character of Admiral 
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Byng, in point of personal courage, wll still, with many chap. 
people, remain problematical. They will still be of opi- 
nion, that if the spirit of a British admiral had been pro- ^757. 
perly exerted, the French fleet would have been defeated, 
and Minorca relieved. A man’s opinion of danger varies 
at different times, in consequence of an irregular tide of 
animal spirits, and he is actuated by considerations which 
he dares not avow. After an officer, thus influenced, has 
hesitated or kept aloof in the hour of trial, the mind, 
eager for its own justification, assembles, with surprising 
industry, every favourable ^circumstaruie of excuse, and 
broods over them with parental partiality, until it bo- 
comes not only satisfied, but even enamoured of their 
beauty and complexion, like a doting mother, blind to 
the deformity of her own offspring. Whatever Mr. 

Byng’s internal feelings might have been, wha?;Cver con¬ 
sequences might have attended his behaviour on that 
occasion, as the tribunal before which he was tried ac¬ 
quitted him expressly of cowardice and treachery, he was 
without doubt a proper object for royal clemency; and 
so impartial posterity will judge him, after all those dis¬ 
honourable motives of faction and of fear, by wdiich his 
fate was influenced, shall be lost in oblivion, or remem¬ 
bered with disdain. The people of Great Britain, natu¬ 
rally fierce, impatient, and clamorous, have ])een too 
much indulged, upon every petty miscarriage, wi‘th trials, 
courts-martial, and dismissions, which tend only to ren¬ 
der their military commandei;s rash and precipitate, the 
populace more licentious and intractable, anJl to dftgrace 
the national character in the opinion of mankjnd. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mu. Pitt and Mu. Legge taken into the Administration.—Obliged to resign. 
—Restored to their Employments.—Coalition of Parties.—Descent on the 
Coast of France meditated.—Command of the Fleet given to Sir Edward 
Hawke, and of the Land-Forces to Sib J6hn Mordaunt.—Fleet sails, 
September 8.—AoMiRiiL Knowles sent to take —Attack and Surren- 

^ DER of Aix.—A Descent resolved on.—The Fleet returns to Spithead.— 
His Majesty appoints a Board of Inquiry into the Reasons of the Fleet’s 
Return.—Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry.—Its Report.—Sir John 
Mordaunt triev bt a Court-Martial, and acquitted.—Fleets sent to the 
East and West Indies.—Success of the English Privateers.—Riots occa¬ 
sioned BY itiE moil Price of Corn.—Operations in America.—Lord Lou¬ 
doun’s ConLuct in America.—Fort William-Henry taken by the French. 
—Naval Transactio.ns in AMEiUfu.—A ttempt of M. de Kersin on Cape- 
Coast Castle, in Africa.—State of Affairs in the East Indies.—Calcutta 
RECOVERED.—The .Suba’s Camp forced, and a new Treaty concluded with 
him.—Reduction of Chandernalore.—Colonel Cljve defeats the Suba at 
Plaissey, vrtio IS afterwards deposed and put to Death.—King of France 
assassinated.—Tortures inflicted on the Assassin.—Changes in the French, 
Ministry.—State of the Confederacy against the King of Prussia.—Pre¬ 
cautions taken by his Prussian Majesty.—Skirmishes between the Prus¬ 
sians AND Austrians.—Neutrality of the Emperor ; and Behaviour of the 
Dutch.—The French take Possession of several Towns in the Low Coun¬ 
tries belonging to the King of Prussia.—Declaration op the Czarina 
against the Kino of Prussia.—Factions in,Poland.—Fruitless Endeavours 
of the English to restore the Tranquillity of Germany.—King of Prussia 
ENTERS Bohemia.—Prince of Bevern defeats the Austrians at Richenbero. 
Kino of Prussia gains a completeVicIory over the Austrians near Prague. 

MaRRS^IIAI ScbwERIN KILLED.—PrAGUE INVFSTED.—AND BOMBARDED.—BrATE 

r 

Defence of the besieged.—Count Daun takes the Command of the Aus¬ 
trian Armi^.’— His Chaiucteu.—King of Prussia defeated at Kolin.— He 
RAISES THE SlEGF. OF PRAGUE, AND QUITS BoHEMIA.—PREPARATIONS FOR THE 

Defence iOp Hanover.—The allied Army assembles under the Duke of 
Cumberland.—Skirmishes with the French.—Duke op Cumberland passes 
the Weser.—The French follow him, and take Minden and Embden, and 
LAT Hanover under Contribution.—Battle op Hastenbeck.—The French 

TAKE HAMELIN.—DuKE DE RiCHELIEU SUPERSEDES MaRESCHAL D’ETIlfeE-S IN 

THE Command of the French Army.—The French take Possession of Han¬ 
over AND HeSSE-CXiSSEL—AnI) REDUCE VeRDEN AND BbBHBN.—D uKE OF CUM¬ 
BERLAND SIGNS THE Convention of Closter-Seven. 


CHAP. Though the Parliament of Great Britain unanimously 
XXVII. concurred in strengthening the hands of government for 
1757. a vigorous proseoation of the war, those liberal supplies 
and Mr? proved ineffectual through a want of 
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harmony in her councils. In the course of the last year chap. 

the clamorous voice of dissatisfaction had been raised^ by v—__ 

a series of disappointments and miscarriages, which were 
imputed to want of intelligence, sagacity, and vigour in taken into 
the administration. The defeat of Braddock, the reduc- 
tion of Oswego, and other forts in America, the delay of 
armaments, the neglect of opjiortuiiities, ineffectual 
cruises, absurd dispositions of fleets and squadrons, the 
disgrace in the Mediterranean, and the loss of Minorca, 
were numbered among the misfortunes that flowed from 
the crude designs of a wealy dispirited «[iinistry; and the 
prospect of their acquiescing in a continental war brought 
them still farther in contempt and detestation with the 
body of the peojile. In order to conciliate the good will 
of those whom their conduct had disobliged, to acquire . 
a fresh stock of credit with their fellow-subjects, and re¬ 
move from their own shoulderg part of what future cen¬ 
sure might ensue, they admitted into a share of the ad¬ 
ministration a certain set of gentlemen, remarkable for 
their talents and popularity, headed by Mr.* Pitt and 
Mr. Legge, esteemed the two most illustrious jiatriots of 
Great Britain, alike distinguished and admired for their 
unconquerable spirit and untainted intt^grity. The for¬ 
mer of these was appointed secretary of state, the other 
chancellor of the exchequer; and their friends*were in- - 

vested with other honourable though subordinate offices. 

So far the people were charmed with the promotion obliged to 
of individuals, upon wdiose Virtues and abilities they had 
the most perfect reliance; but these new^ ingredients 
would never thoroughly mix with the old leaven. The 
administration became an emblem of the image that.* 
Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dreanu—the leg wnS of iron, 
and the foot was of play. The old junto found their new 
associates very unfit for their purposes. They could 
neither persuade, cajole, nor intimidate thpm into mea¬ 
sures which they thought repugnant to the true interest 
of their country. The new ministers combated in coun¬ 
cil every such plan, however patronized: *they openly 
opposed in Parliament every design which they deemed 
unworthy of the crown, or prejudicial to the people, even 
though distinguished by the predilection of the sovereign. 

Far from bargaining for their places, and surrendering 
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CHAP, their principles by capitulation, they maintained in office 
XXVII. independency and candour with the most vigilant 

17S7. circumspection, and seemed determined' to show, that be 
is the best minister to the sovereign, who acts with the 
greatest probity towards the subject. Those who imme¬ 
diately surrounded the throne were supposed to have 
concealed the true characters of these faithful servants 
from the knowledge of their royal master; to have re¬ 
presented them as obstinate, imperious, ignorant, and 
even lukewarm in their loyalty; and to have declared,, 
that with such colleagues it would be impossible to move 
the machine of government according to this majesty’s 
inclination. These suggestions, artfully inculcated, pro- 
, ' duced the desired effect: on the ninth day of April, 

< Mr. Pitt^^hy his majesty’s command, resigned the seals 
of secretary of state for the southern department. In 
the room of Mr. Legge, .the king was pleased to grant 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer to the Right 
Honourable Lord Manafjeld, chief justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench; the same personage whom w^c have men¬ 
tioned before under the name of Mr. Murray, solicitor- 
general, now promoted and ennobled for his extraor¬ 
dinary merit and** important services. The fate of Mr. 
Pitt Avas extended to some of his principal friends: the 
‘ board of admiralty was changed, and some other remo¬ 

vals w^ere made with the same intention. 

Restored to "What was intended as a disgrace to Mr. Pitt and 
pioyments. Jtumed out 003 of the most shining circum¬ 

stances of their characters. The whole nation seemed 
to rise up^ as one man, in the vindication of their fame; 
every mouth w'as opened in their praise; and a great 
number "^of respectable cities and corporations presented 
them with the freedom of their resipective societies, en¬ 
closed in gold boxes of curious workmanship, as testi¬ 
monies of their peculiar veneration. What the people 
highly esteem,, they in a manner idolize. Not contented 
' with making offerings so flattering and grateful to con¬ 
scious virtue, they conceived the most violent prejudices 
against those gentlemen who succeeded in the adminis¬ 
tration ; fully convinced, that the same persons who had 
sunk the nation m the present distressful circumstances, 
who had brought on her dishonour, and reduced her to 
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the verge of destruction, were by no means the fit instru¬ 
ments of her delivery and redemption. The whole king¬ 
dom caught fire at the late changes; nor could the power, 
the cunning, and the artifice of a faction, long Support it 
against the united voice of Great Britain, which soon 
pierced the ears of the sovereign. It was not possible 
to persuade the people that salutary measures could be 
suggested or pursued, except by the few, whose zeal for 
the honour of their country, and steady adherence to an 
upright disinterested oonduct, had secured their confi¬ 
dence, and claimed their veneration. A groat number 
of addresses, dutifully and loyally expressed, solicited the 
king, ever ready to meet half-way the wishes of his faith¬ 
ful people, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their 
former employments. Upon this they rested the security 
and honour of the nation, as well as the public expecta¬ 
tion of the speedy and successfi^l issue of a war, hitherto 
attended with disgraces and misfortunes. Accordingly, 
his majesty was graciously pleased to rc-deliver the seals 
to Mr. Pitt, appointing him secretary of state* for the 
southern department, on the twenty-ninth day of June; 
and, five days after, the office of chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer was restored to Mr. Legge : promotions that 
afforded universal satisfaction. 
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It would not, perhaps, be possible to exclude,from a Coalition 
share in the adininistrafion all who were not perfectly 
agreeable to the people: however unpopular the late 
ministry might appear, still they, possessed sufficient in¬ 
fluence in the privy-council, and credit in the Hotfse of 
Commons, to thwart every measure in which they did 
not themselves partake. This consideration, and very 
recent experience, probably dictated the necessity of a 
coalition, salutary in i|self, and prudent, because it was 
the only means of assuaging the rage of faction, and 
healing those divisions, more pernicious to,the public 
than the most mistaken and blundering counsels. Sir 
Robert Henley was made lord keeper of the great seal, 
and sworn of his majesty’s privy council, on the*thirteenth 
day of June: the custody of the privy-seal was committed 
to Earl Temple: lus gi*ace the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. 
Legge, Mr. Nugent, Lord Viscount Duncannon, and 
Mr. Grenville, were appointed commissioners for execut- 
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CHAP, ing the office of treasurer of his majesty’s exchequer: 
XXVII. Lprd Anson, Admirals Boscawen and Forbes, Dr. Hay, 
1757. Mr. West, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, to preside at the 
board of Admiralty: Mr. Fox was gratified with the 
office of receiver and pay-master-general of all his ma¬ 
jesty’s guards, garrisons, and land-forces; and the Earl 
of Thomond was made treasurer of the king’s household, 
and sworn of his-majesty’s privy-council. Other promo¬ 
tions likewise took place with a design to gratify the ad¬ 
herents of either party,; and so» equally was the royal 
favour distributed, that the utmost harmony for a long 
• time subsisted. Ingredients, seemingly heterogeneous, 
consolidated into one uniform mass, so as to produce 
effects far exceeding the most sanguine expectations; and 
tliis prudent arrangement proved displeasing only to 
those w)Aom violent party attachment had inspired with 
a narrow and exclusive spirit. 

Descent on The accumulated losses and disappointments of the 
orpi^ce pi’eceding year made it absolutely necessary to retrieve 
meditated, the Credit of the British arms and councils by some 
vigorous and spirited enterprise, which should, at the same 
time, produce some change in the circumstances of his 
Prussian majesty, already depressed by the repulse of 
Colin, and in danger of being attacked by the whole power 
of France, now ready to fall upon him, like a torrent, 
which had so lately swept before it the army of observa¬ 
tion, now on the brink of disgrace. A well-planned and 
vigorous descent on the,cod!st of France, it was thought, 
would probably give a decisive blow to the marine of that 
kingdom, and at the same time effect a powerful diversion 
., in favour of the Prussian monarch and the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, driven from all his posts in the electorate of 
Hanover, by drawing a part of thp French forces to the 
defence and protection of their own coasts. Both were 
objects of great concern, upon which the sovereign and 
ministry were sedulously bent. His royal highness the 
duke, in a particular manner, urged the necessity of some 
enterprise of this nature, as the only expedient to obviate 
the shameful convention now in agitation. The ministry 
foresaw, that, by destroying the enemy’s shipping, all 
succours would be cut off from America, whither they 
were daily transporting troops; the British commerce 
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secured, without these convoys so inconvenient to the 
board of Admiralty and to the merchants; and those 
ideal fears of an invasion, that had in some measure 
affected the public credit, wholly dispelled. * 

From these considerations a powerful fleet was ordered 
to be g’ot in readiness to put to sea on the shortest notice, 
and ten regiments of foot were marched to the Isle of 
Wight. The naval armament, consisting of eighteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, 
and transports, was put®undor the command of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Hawke, an officer whose faithful <^services recom¬ 
mended him, above all others, to this command; and 
Rear-Admiral Knowles was appointed his subaltern. 
Sir John Mordaunt was preferred to take tliQ command 
of the land-forces; and both strictly enjoined to act with 
the utmost unanimity and harmony. Europe behSd with 
astonishment these mighty prepaigations. The destination 
of the armament was wrapped in the most profound 
secrecy; it exercised the ])enetration of politicians, and 
filled France with very serious alarms. Various were the 
impediments which obstructed the embarkation of the 
troops for several weeks, while Mr. Pitt expressed the 
greatest uneasiness at the delay, and repepitedly urged the 
commander-in-chief to expedite his departure; but a 
sufficient number of transi)orts, owing to some ljunder 
in the contractors, had ndt yet arrived. The troops ex¬ 
pressed an eager impatience to signalize themselves 
against the enemies of the liberties of Europe^; but the 
superstitious drew unfavourable presages from theMilato- 
riness of the embarkation. At last the transports Arrived, 
the troops w^ere put on board with all expedition, and the 
fleet got under sail on the eighth iday of Septtnnber, 
attended with the prayers of every man warmed with 
the love of his country, and solicitous for her honour. The 
public, big with expectation, dubious where Jhe stroke 
would fall, but confident of its success, w'ece impatient 
for tidings from the fleet; but it was not till the four¬ 
teenth that even the troops on board began to conjecture 
that A descent was meditated on the coast of France, near 
Rochefort or Rochelle. 

On the twentieth, the fleet made the Isle of Oleron, 
and then Sir Edward Hawke sent an order to Vice-Ad- 
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CHAP, iniral Knowles, requiring him, if the wind permitted the 
fleet to proceed to Basque-road, to stand in as near to the 
sent would Carry him, with such ships 

ttUce Aix. of his division as he thought necessaiy for the service, 
and to batter the fort till the garrison should either 
abandon or surrender it. But the immediate execution 
of this order was frustrated by a French ship of war’s 
standing into tlue very middle of the fleet, and continu¬ 
ing in that station for some time before she discovered 
her mistake, or any of the captains had a signal thrown 
out to give cliase. Admiral Knowles, when too late, 
ordered the Magnanime, Captain Howe, and Torbay, 
Captain Keppel, on that service, and thereby retarded 
the attack upon which he was immediately sent; a stroke 
of policy greatly to be admired, as from hence he gained 
time to assure himself of the strength of the fortifications 
of Aix, before he ran his majesty’s ships into danger. 
Attack and While thc abovc ships, with the addition of the Royal 
of Aix*^**^ William, were attending the French ship of war safe into 
the river Garonne, the remainder of the fleet was beating 
to windward off the Isle of Oleron; and the commander- 
in-chief publishing orders and regulations which did credit 
to his judgment, and would have been highly useful, had 
there ever been occasion to put them in execution. On 
the twenty-third, the van of the fleet, led by Captain 
Howe in the Magnanime, stood towards Aix, a small 
island situated in the mouth of the river Charente, lead¬ 
ing up to Rochefort, the fortifications half finished, and 
moulitC'd witb about thirty cannon and mortars, the gar¬ 
rison composed of six hundred men, and the whole island 
about five miles in circumference. As the Magnanime 
approached, the enemy fired briskly upon her; but Cap¬ 
tain Howe, regardless of their faint endeavours, kept on 
his course without flinching, dropped his anchors close 
to the walls, and poured in so incessant a fire as soon 
silenced their artillery. It was, however, near an hour 
before the fort struck, when some forces were landed to 
take possession of so important a conquest, with orders 
t6 demolish the fortifications; the care of which was en¬ 
trusted to Vice-Admiral Knowles. 

A descent Incousidei able as this success might appear, it greatly 
elated the troops, and was deemed a. happy omen of fur- 
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ther advantages; but, instead of embarking the* troops 
that night, as was universally expected, several successive 
days were spent in councils of war, soundings of the 
coast, and deliberations whether the king’5 express orders 
were practicable, or to be complied with. Eight days 
were elapsed since the first appearance of the fleet on 
the coast, and the alarm was given to the onemy.. Sir 
Edward Hawke, indeed, proposed laying a sixty-gun ship 
against Fouras, and battering that fort, which it was 
thought would help to secure the, landing of the troops, 
and facilitate the enuterprise on • llochpfort. This a 
French pilot on board (Thierry) undertook; but after a 
ship had been lightened for the purpose, Vice-Admiral 
Knowles reported that a bomb-ketch had run aground 
at above the distance of two miles from the lort; upon 
which the project of battering or bombarding t^e fort 
was abandoned. The admiral likewise pro})osed to bom¬ 
bard Rochelle; but this overture w^as overruled, for rea¬ 
sons which we need not mention. It was at length deter¬ 
mined, in a council of war held oii the eighth, to make 
a descent, and attack the forts leading to and upon the 
mouth of the river Charente. An order, in consequence 
of this resolution, was immediately issued for the troops 
to be ready to embark from the transports in the boats 
precisely at twelve o’clock at night. According^, the 
boats were prepared, and filled with the men at the time 
appointed ; and now they remained beating against each 
other, and the sides of the ^lipp, for the space of^our 
hours, while the council were determining wdiether, afeer 
all the trouble given, they should land ; when, -at Jength, 
an order was published for the troops to return to their 
respective transports, and all thougjits of a descojit, to 
appearance, were wholly abandoned. The succeeding 
days were employed in blowing up and demolishing the 
fortifications of Aix ; after which, the land-officers, in a 
council of war, took the final resolution of returning to 
England without any further attempts, fully satisfied that 
they had done all in their power to execute tlfe designs 
of tbe ministry, and choosing rather to oppose the frowns 
of an angry sovereign, the murmurs of an incensed 
nation, and the contempt of mankind, than fight a hand¬ 
ful of dastardly militia. Such was the issue of an expe- 
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dition lliat raised the expectation of all Europe, threw 
the coasts of France into the utmost confusion, and cost 
the people of England little less than a million of money. 

The deet Was no sooner returned than the whole na¬ 
tion was in a ferment. The public expectation had been 
wound up to the highest pitch, and now the disappoint¬ 
ment was proportioned to the sanguine hopes conceived, 
that the pride pf France would have been humbled by 
so formidable an armament. The ministry, and with 
them the national voice, exclaimed against the com¬ 
manding officers; and the militjiry men retorted the 
calumny, by laying the blame on the projectors of the 
enterprise, who had put the nation to great expense 
before they had obtained the necessary information. 
Certain it* was, that blame must fall somewhere, and the 
ministty resolved to acquit themselves, and fix the accusa¬ 
tion, by requesting his majesty to appoint a board of 
officers of character and ability to inquire into the causes 
of the late miscarriage. This alone it was that could ap¬ 
pease tjie public clamours, and aftbrd general satisfaction. 
The enemies of Mr. Pitt endeavoured to wrest the mis¬ 
carriage of the expedition to his prejudice ; but the 
whispers of faction were soon drowned in the voice of 
the whole people of England, who never could persuade 
themselves that a gentleman raised to the height of 
power and popularity by mcie dint of superior merit, 
integrity, and disinterestedness, would now sacrifice his 
reputation by a mock a-rntament, or hazard incumng the 
dcrisien 6f Ejirope, by neglecting to obtain all the neces¬ 
sary previous information, or doing whatever might con¬ 
tribute to the success of the expedition. It was asked, 
whether reason oi^ justice dictated that a late unfor¬ 
tunate admiral should be capitally punished for not try¬ 
ing and exerting his utmost ability to relieve fort St. 
Philip, invested by a powerful army, and surrounded 
with a numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence or 
cowardice was brought against those who occasioned the 
miscarriage of a well-concerted and well-appointed expe¬ 
dition ? The people, they said, were not to be quieted 
wdth the resolutions of a council of war, composed of 
men whose inactivity might frame excuses for declining 
to expose themselves to danger. It was publicly men- 
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tioned, tliat such backwardness appeared among the chap. 
general officers before the fleet reached the Isle of xxvii. 
Oleron, as occasioned the admiral to declare, w'ith 1757. 
warmth, that he would comply with his orders,* and go 
into Basque-road, whatever might be the consequence. 

It was asked why the army did not land on the night of 
the twenty-third or twenty-fourth, and whether the 
officers sent out to reconnoitre, had returned with such 
intelligence as seemed to render a descent impracticable ? 

It was asked, whether tlie commiyider-in-chief had com¬ 
plied with his majesty’s orders, “ To attempt, as far as 
should be found practicable, a descent on the coast of ■ 
France, at or near Rochefort, in order to attack, and, by 
a vigorous impression, force that place ; and tq burn and 
destroy, to the utmost of his power, all docks, magazines, 
arsenals, and shipping, as should be found tliere Such 
rumours as these, every where propagated, rendered an 
inquiry no less necessary to the reputation of the officers 
on the expedition, than to the minister who had projected 
it. Accordingly, a board, consisting of three officers of 
rank, reputation, and ability, was appointed by his ma¬ 
jesty, to inquire into the reasons why the fleet returned 
witliout having executed his majesty’s orck^s. 

The three general officers, who met on the twenty-first Proceed- 
of the same month, were Charles, Duke of Marlbojoiigh, 
Lieutenant-General, Majof-Generals Lord George Sack- inquiry, 
ville and John \’(^aldegrave. To judge of the practica¬ 
bility of executing his majesty^s ojrders, it was necessary 
to inquire into the nature of the intelligence upon*whfch 
the expedition was projected. The first and most im¬ 
portant was a letter sent to Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Ligonier, by Lieutenant-Colonel Clark. This letter had 
been frequently examined in the privy-council, and con¬ 
tained in substance, that Colonel Clark, in returning from 
Gibraltar, in the year one thousand seven hupdred and 
fifty-four, had travelled along the western coa§t of France, 
to observe the condition of the fortifications, and judge 
how far a descent would be practicable in case*of a rup¬ 
ture between Great Britain and France. On his coming 
to Rochefort., where he was attended by an engineer, he 
was surprised to find the greatest part of a good rampart, 
with a revetement, flanked only with redans: no out- 
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‘ CHAP, works, no covered way, and in many places no ditch, so 
xxvii. bottom of the wall was seen at a distance. He 

1757. remembered, that in other places, where the earth had 
been taken ou^ to form the rampart, there was left round 
them a considerable height of ground, whence an enemy 
might draw a great advantage; that for above the length 
of a front, or two or three hundred yards, there was no 
rampart, or even intrenchment, but only small ditches, 
in the low and marshy grounds next the river, which, 
however, were dry at low water; yet the bottom re¬ 
mained muddy, and slimy. Towards the river no ram¬ 
part, no batteries, no parapet, on either side appeared, 
and on the land side he observed some high ground 
, within th^ distance of one hundred and fifty or two hun- 

, dred yards of the town ; in which condition the colonel 
was totd by the engineer the place had remained for above 
seventy years. To prevent giving umbrage, he drew no 
plan of tlic place, and even burnt the few sketches he had 
by him : however, as to utility, the colonel declared him¬ 
self as much satisfied as if he had taken a plan. He 
could not ascertain the direct height of the rampart, but 
thought it could not exceed twenty-five feet, including 
the paraj)ct. The river might be about one hundred and 
thirty feet broad, and the entrance defended by two or 
three .small redoubts. As to forces, none are ever gar¬ 
risoned at Rochefort, except lharines, which, at the time 
the colonel viras on the spot, amounted to about one thou¬ 
sand^. This was the firsf intelligence the ministry re- 
ccfVecb of'*the state of Rochefort, which afforded sufficient 
room to believe, that an attack by surprise might be 
attended with happy consequences. It was true that 
ColoEel Clark made his observations in time of peace; 
but it was likewise probable, tl^at no great alterations 
were made on account of the war, as the place had re¬ 
mained ip the same condition during the two or three 
last wars with France, when they had the same reasons 
' as now to expect their coasts would be insulted. The 

next inffirmation was obtained from Joseph Thierry, a 
French pilot, of the Protestant religion, who passed seve¬ 
ral examinations before the privy-council. This person 
declared that he had followed the business of* a pilot on 
the coast of France for the space of twenty years, and 
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served as first pilot in several of the king’s shi*ps : that chap. 
he had, in particular, piloted the Magnanime, before she 
was taken by the English, for about twenty-two months, *757. 
and had often conducted her into the ro^d of the Isle of 
Aix; and that he Avas perfectly acquainted with the 
entrance, which, indeed, is so easy as to render a pilot 
almost unnecessary. The road, he said, afforded good 
anchorage in twelve or fourteen fathoms water as far as 
Bayonne; the channel between the islands of Oleron 
and Rhe was three leagnes broad, and the banks neces¬ 
sary to be avoided l{\y near the land, ejfcept one called 
the Boihrd, which is easily 'discerned by the breakers. , 

He affirmed, that the largest vessels might draw up close 
to the fort of Aix, which he would undertake the Mag- 
nanime alone should destroy; that the largest ships might 
come up to the Vigerot, two miles distant from thf mouth 
of the river, with all their cannon and stores : that men 
might be landed to the north of^fort Fouras, out of sight 
of the fort, upon a meadow, where the ground is firm and 
level, under cover of the cannon of the fleet. This land¬ 
ing-place he reckoned at about five miles from Roche¬ 
fort, the way dry, and no way intercepted by ditches 
and morasses. He said, great part of the city was en¬ 
compassed by a wall, but towards the river, on both 
sides, for about sixty paces, it was enclosed only with 
palisades, without a fosse.* To the intelligence of Colonel 
Clark and Thierry, the minister added a secret account 
obtained of the strength and*di§tribution of the Pi’ench 
forces, whence it appeared highly probable that no i:fiore 
than ten thousand men could be allowed for th^ defence 
of the whole coast, from St. Valery to Bourdeaux. In 
consequence of the above information the secret expedi¬ 
tion was planned ; instructions were given to Sir John 
Mordaunt and Admiral Hawke, to make a Augorous im- 
j)rcssion on the French coast, and all the other measures 
projected, which it was imagined would make an effec¬ 
tual diversion, by obliging the enemy to employ a great 
part of their forces at home, disturb and shakd the credit 
of their public loans, impair the strength and resources 
of their navy, disconcert their extensive and dangerous 
operations of war, and finally give life, strength, and lustre 
to the common cause and his majesty’s arms. The board 
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CHAP, of inquiry took next into consideration the several letters 
and explanatory instructions sent to Sir John Mordaunt, 
iri consequence of some difficulties which might possibly 
occur, stated that general in letters to the minister, 
previous to his sailing. Then they examined the report 
made to Sir Edward Hawke by Admiral Broderick, and 
the captains <of men of war scut to sound the French 
shore from Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated September the 
twenty-ninth; the result of the councils of war on the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-eighthSir Edward Hawke’s 
letter to Sir John Mordaunt on th^ twenty-seventh, and 
the general’s answer on the twenty-ninth; aftdr which 
Sir John Mordaunt was called upon to give his reasons 
for not putting his majesty’s instructions and orders in 
execution. * This he did in substance as follows: The 
attempt on Rochefort, he understood, was to have been 
on the footing of a coup de main, or surprise, which it 
would be impossible to'execute, if the design was dis¬ 
covered, or the alarm taken. He also understood that 
an attempt could not be made, nay, that his majesty did 
not require it should, unless a proper place for debarking, 
and a safe retreat for the troops was discovered, parti¬ 
cularly where the ships could protect them; and a safe 
communication with the fleet, and conveyance of sup¬ 
plies from it, were found. His sentiments, he said, were 
confirm'ed by a paper to this putpose, delivered to him by 
Sir John Ligonier, on his first being appointed to com¬ 
mand' the expedition. It was likewise probable, he 
thought, that although Rochefort should have remained 
in the situation in which Colonel Clark and the pilot 
Thierry tad seen it three years before, yet that a few 
days’ prepaji^tion cojild make it sufficiently defensible 
against a coup de main. Judging, therefore, the depend¬ 
ence on such an operation alone improper, he applied to 
the ministrj^ for two more old battalions, and artillery for 
a regular attack to force the place, which, from its con¬ 
struction, appeared as difficult to be made defensible 
against the latter, as easily secured against the former. 
But this request being refused, he still thought it his 
duty to obey his orders on the footing on which the ex¬ 
pedition was planned, especially as lie understood his 
instructions were discretionary, regarding the circum- 
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stances of the time, the condition of the place* and the chap. 
nature of the service. He recited the positive and credi- , 

ble intelligence received, as well before the embarkatibn 1757. 
as during the voyage, of the alarm giveif to Fwince, and 
the preparations made along the French coasts, from 
Brest and St. Maloes to Rochefort: the accidents that 
kept the fleet hovering along the coasts, and prevented 
the possibility of an attempt by surprise: the reports of 
all the gentlemen employed iii sounding the coasts, so 
contrary to the intelligence given by Thierry, the pilot: 
the opinion of the council of war, by which he was en¬ 
joined to act, and with whfeh his own judgment con- , 
curred: the endeavours used, after the twenty-sixth, to 
find out some expedient for annoying the enemy and 
executing his majesty’s instructions: the atfempt made 
to land, in consequence of the resolution of th| second 
council of w^ar, which was prevented by boisterous and 
stormy weather; and lastly, the*reasons that determined 
him, in concert with the other land officers, to return to 
England. 

Having considered all these circumstances, and ex- itsreport. 
amined several officers who served in the expedition, 
the court of inquiry gave the following report to his 
majesty:—“ It appears to us, that one cause of the ex- 
pe(lition having failed is, the not attacking fort Fouras 
by sea, at the same time that it could have been a*ttackcd 
by land, agreeably to the first design, which certainly 
must have been of the grealJest utility towards carrying 
your majesty’s instructions into execution. Ttfwas atffirst 
resolved by Admiral Haw'ke, (Thierry, the piloj, having 
undertaken the safe conduct of a ship to fort Fouras for 
that purpose,) but afterwards laid agide up^ the repre¬ 
sentation of Vice-Admiral Knowles, that Tne Barfleur, 
the ship designed for*that service, was a-ground, at the 
distance of between four and five miles from the shore: 
but as neither Sir Edward Hawke or the pifot could at¬ 
tend to give any information upon that head, W’^e cannot 
presume to offey any certain opinion thereupon. We 
conceive another cause of the failure of the expedition 
to have been, that Instead of attempting to land, when 
the report was received, on the twenty-fourth of Septem¬ 
ber, from Rear-Admiral Broderick, and the captains who 
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had been out to sound and reconnoitre, a council of war 
was summoned, and held on the twenty-fifth, in which it 
wks unanimously resolved not to land, as the attempt on 
Rochefort was rieither advisable nor practicable; but it 
does not appear to us that there were then, or at any 
time afterwards, either a body of troops or batteries on 
shore sufficient to have prevented the attempting a de¬ 
scent, in pursuance of the instructions signed by your 
majesty: neither does it appear to us that there w^ere 
any reasons sufficient to induce, the council of war to 
believe that Rochefort was so changed in respect to its 
strength, or posture of defence, since the expedition w'as 
first resolved on in England, as to prevent all attempts 
of an attack upon the place, in order to burn and destroy 
the docks, magazines, arsenals, and shipping, in obedience 
to your 'majesty’s commands. And we think ourselves 
obliged io remark, in the council of war on the twenty- 
eighth of September, that no reason could have existed 
sufficient to prevent the attempt of landing the troops, 
as the council then unanimously resolved to land with 
all possible despatch. We beg leave also to ‘remark, 
that after its being unanimously resolved to land, in the 
council of w^ar qf the twenty-eighth of September, the 
resolution was taken of returning to England, without 
any regular or general meeting of the said council; but 
as the whole operation was of so inconsiderable a nature, 
we do not offer this to your majesty as a cause of the 
failure of the expedition ; since we cannot but look upon 
the •expedition to have failed from the time the great 
object of it was laid aside in the council of war of the 
twenty-fifth.” 

Thisjepodgsigned,by the general officers, Marlborough, 
Sackville, ana Waldcgrave, probably laid the foundation 
for the court-martial which sat soon after upon the con¬ 
duct of the commander-in-chief of the expedition. The 
enemies of the minister made a handle of the miscarriage 
to lessen him in the esteem of the public, by laying the 
whole blame on his forming a project so, expensive to the 
nation, on intelligence not only slight at the first view, 
but false upon further examination.' But the people 
were still his advocates; they discerned something mys¬ 
terious in the whole conduct of the commander-in- 
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chief. They plainly perceived that caution toot place of chap. 
vigour, and that the hours for action were spent in de- . xxvii. 
liberations and councils of war. Had he debarked fhe ^757. 
troops, and made such an attack as wSuld have distin¬ 
guished his courage, the voice of the people would have 
acquitted him, however unsuccessful, though prudence, 
perhaps, might have condemned him. Even Braddock’s 
rashness they deemed preferable to Mor/launt’s inactivity: 
the loss of so many brave lives was thought less injurious 
and disgraceful to the jiation, than the too safe return of 
the present anr.ctmept. The one demonstrated that the 
British spirit still existed ; {he other seemed to indicate, 
the too powerful influence of wealth, luxury, and those 
manners which tend to debauch and emasculate the 
mind. A public trial of the commander-in-chief was ex¬ 
pected by the people, and it was graciously granted by his 
majesty. It is even thought that Sir John Mordaunt 
himself demanded to have his conduct scrutinised, by 
which method alone he was sensible his character could 
be re-established. His majesty's warrant for holding a 
court-martial was accordingly signed on the third day 
of December. The court was composed of nine lieu¬ 
tenant-generals, nine major-generals, and three colonels, 
who sat on the fourteenth, and continued by several ad¬ 
journments to the twentieth. Lieutenant-General Sir 
John Mordaunt came prisoner before the court, and the 
following charge was exhibited against him, namely. That 
he being appointed by the‘king commander-in-dliief of 
his majesty’s forces sent on an expedition to* the coast of 
France, and having received orders and instructions rela¬ 
tive thereto, from his majesty,under his royal sign-manual,^ 
and also by one of his principal secretaries of state, had 
disobeyed his majes^’s said orders and instructions. The 
proceedings of this court were nearly similar to those of 
the court of inquiry. The same evidences we^re examined, 
w'ith tbe addition of Sir Edward Hawke’s deposition; 
and a defence differing in no essential point from the 
former made by the prisoner, but the jud^ent given 
was clear and explicit. Sir John Mordaunt was unani¬ 
mously found Not Guilty, and therefore acquitted, while 
the public opinion remained unaltered, and many persons 
inveighed as bitterly against the lenity of the present 
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CHAP, court-martial, as they had formerly against the severity 
of the sentence passed upon a late unfortunate admiral. 

1767. The evidence of one gentleman in particular drew atten¬ 
tion : he was accused of tergiversation, and of showing 
that partial indulgence which his own conduct required. 
He j)ublicly defended his character: his performance 
was censured,.and himself dismissed the service of his 
sovereign. 

Fleets ^nt Besides the diversion intended by a descent on the 
Rii?We8t* coast of France, several qtlier methods were employed to 
ll/dies. amuse the enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the 
.kingdom, secure our colonies in the West Indies, and 
ensure the continuance of the extraordinary success which 
had lately blessed his majesty’s arms in the East Indies; 
hut these we could not mention before without breaking 
the thrcjfd of our narration. On the ninth of February 
Admiral West sailed with a squadron of men of war to 
the westward, as did Admiral Coates with the fleet under 
his convoy to the West Indies, and Commodore Steevens 
with the trade to the East Indies, in the month of March. 
Admiral Ilolbouni and Commodore Holmes, with eleven 
ships of the line, a fire-ship, bomb-ketch, and fifty trans¬ 
ports, sailed from-St. Helen’s for America in A])ril. The 
admiral had on board six thousand two hundred effective 
men, exclusive of officers, under the command of General 
Hopson, assisted by Lord Charles Hay. In May, Ad¬ 
miral Osborne, who had been forced back to Plymouth 
with his squadron by stress *bf weather, set sail for the 
MedrterKinean, as did two ships of war sent to convoy 
the Amei;ican trade. 

SucTCM of In the mean time, the privateers fitted out by private 
privateera. merchants and societies greatly annoyed the French com¬ 
merce. The Antigallican, a private ship of war, equipped 
by a society of men who assumed that name, took the 
Duke de Penthievre Indiaman, off the port of Corunna, 
and carried her into Cadiz. The prize was estimated 
, worth two hundred thousand pounds, and immediate 
application Was made by France to the court of Spain for 
restitution, while the proprietors of the Antigallican were 
squandering in mirth, festivity, and riot, the imaginary 
wealth so easily and unexpectedly acquired. Such were 
the remonstrances made to his Catholic majesty with 
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regard to the illegality of the prize, which the French chap. 
East India Company asserted was taken within shot of a 
neutral port, that the Penthievre was first violently 
wrested out of the hands of the captors* then detained as 
a deposit, with scaled hatches, and a Spanish guard on 
board, till the claims of both parties could be examined, 
and at last adjudged to be an illegal cajiture, and con¬ 
sequently restored to the French, to the great disa})point- 
meiit of the owners of the privateer. Besides tlie suc¬ 
cess which attended a great number of other privateers, 
the lords of the Admiralty publislied a Ijst of above thirty 
ships of war and privateers token from the enemy,^ in the . 
space of four months, by the English sloops and ships of 
w^ar, exclusive of the Duke d’Aquitaine Indiaman, now 
fitted out as a ship of war, taken by the Eagle and Med¬ 
way ; the Pondicherry Indiaman, valued at orie^iuudred 
and sixty thousand pounds, taken by the Dover man of 
w^ar; and above six privateers brought into port by the 
diligent and brave Captain Lockliart, for which he was 
honoured with a variety of presents of plate hy several 
corporations, in testimony of their esteem and regard. 

This run of good fortune was not, however, without some 
retribution on the side of the enemy, who out of twenty- 
one ships, homeward-bound from Carolina, made prize of 
nineteen, whence the merchants sustained considerable 
damage, and a great quantity of valuable commodities, 
indigo in particular, was lost to this country. 

Notwithstanding the largfe iipports of grain from dif- Riotsocca- 
ferent parts of Europe and America, the arfifice of en- 
grossers still kept up the price of corn. So^incensed price of 
w'ere the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered 
into to frustrate the endeavours o/ the legislature, and 
to oppress the poor, that they rose in a tumultuous man- 
^ ner in several counties, sometimes to the number of five 
or six thousand, and seized upon the graiij brought to 
market. Nor was it indeed to be w ondcre^ at, consider¬ 
ing the distress to which many persons were reduced. 

The difficulty of obtaining the necessaries of life raised 
the price of labour at the most unseasonable time, when 
all manufacturera were overstocked for want of a proper 
market, which obliged them to dismiss above half the 
hands before employed. Hence arose the most pitiable 
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Svn several thousands of useful industrious sub- 

'—s,—jects: a calamity attended only with one advantage to 
the public, namely, the facility with which recruits were 
raised for* his niajesty’s service. At last, the plentiful 
crops with which it pleased Providence to bless these 
kingdoms, the prodigious quantities of corn imported 
from foreign' countries, and the wise measures of the 
legislature, broke all the villanous schemes set on foot 
by the forestallers and engrossers, and reduced the price 
of corn to the usual standard. Tlie public joy on this 
event was greatly augmented by the safe arrival of the 
. fleet from the Leeward Islands, consisting of ninety-two 
sail, and of the Straits fleet, esteemed worth three mil¬ 
lions sterling, whereby the silk manufacturers in parti¬ 
cular were again employed, and their distresses relieved. 
About Oie same time the India Company was highly 
elated with the joyful account of the safe arrival and 
spirited conduct of three of their captains, attacked in 
their passage homeward by two French men of war, one 
of sixty-four, the other of twenty-six guns. After a 
warm engagement, which continued for three hours, 
they obliged the French ships to sheer off, with scarce 
any loss on their own side. When the engagement 
began, the captains had promised a reward of a thousand 
pounds to the crews by way of incitement to their valour; 
and the Company doubled the' sum, in recompense of 
their fidelity and courage. His mojjesty having taken 
into consideration the incrbdible damage sustained by 
the honfmerce .of these kingdoms, for want of proper 
harbourscand forts on the westt^rn coast to receive and 
.. protect merchantmen, was graciously pleased to order, 
that a ‘temporary security should be provided for the 
shipping which might touch at Milford-haven, until the 
fortifications voted in Parliament should be erected.' 
How far his, majesty’s directions were complied with, the 
number of merchant ships taken by the enemy’s priva- 
• teers upon that coast sufficiently indicated. 

Operations Wliatevcr reasous the government had to expect the 
m merica. gijould be vigorously pushed in America, al¬ 

most every circumstance turned out contrary to expec¬ 
tation. Not all the endeavours of the Earl of Loudoun 
to quiet the dissensions among the different provinces, 
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and to establish unanimity and harmony, could prevail. 
Circumstances required that he should act the part of a 
mediator, in order to raise the necessary supplies for pro¬ 
secuting the war, without wliich it was impossible he 
could appear in the character of a general. The enemy, 
in the mean time, were pursuing the blow given at 
Oswego, and taking advantage of the distraction that ap¬ 
peared in the British councils. By their successes in 
the yjreceding campaign, they remained masters of all 
the lakes. Hence thcby were furnished with the means 
of practising on the Indians in all the different districts, 
and obliging them, by rewards, promises, and menaces, 
to act in their favour. Every accession to their strength 
n'as a real diminution of that of the British qommander; 
but theii the ignorance or pusillanimity of some of the 
inferior officers in our back settlements was, ii effect, 
more beneficial to the enemy than all the vigilance and 
activity of Montcalm. In consequence of the shameful 
loss of Oswego, they voluntarily abandoned to the mercy 
of the French general the whofe country of the Five 
Nations, the only body of Indians who had inviolably 
performed their engagements, or indeed who had pre¬ 
served any sincere regard for the British government. 
The communication with tliese faithful allies was now 
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cut off, by the imprudent demolition of the forts ^ve j)os- 
sessed at the qreat Carrying-place. A strong fort, in¬ 
deed, was built at Winchester, and called Fort Loudoun, 
after the commander-in-chief; ajid four hundred Chero¬ 
kee Indians joined the English forces at.Fort Ouinber- 
land: but this reinforcement by no means ’cojinterba- 
lanced the losses sustained in consequence of our having 
imprudently'stopped up Wood-cre(Jc, and filled rt with 
logs. Every person the least acquainted wdth the country, 
* •readily perceived the weakness of these measures, by 
w'hich our whole frontier was left oi)en, and .exposed to 
the irruption of the savages in the French interest, who 
would not fail to profit by our blunders, too notorious to 
escape them. By the removal of these barriers, a path 
was opened to our fine settlements on those grounds 
called the German iFlats, and along the Mohawk river, 
which the enemy destroyed with fire and sword before 
the end of the campaign. 
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CHAP. In tlie mean time, Lord Loudoun was taking the most 
XXVII. effectual steps to unite the provinces, and raise a force 
lord*^ sufficient to give some decisive blow. The attack on 
Loudoun’s Crown Point, which had been so long meditated, was laid 
induct in ^side as of less importance than the intended expedition 
to Louisbourg, now substituted in its place, and undoubt¬ 
edly a more considerable object in itself. Admiral 
Holbourn arrived at Halifax, with the squadron and 
transports under his command, on the ninth of July; and 
it was his lordship’s intention to repair thither with all 
possible diligeiKje, in order to take, upon him the com- 
. mand of the expedition; but a variety of accidents inter¬ 
posed. It was with the utmost difficulty he at length 
assembled a body of six thousand men, with which he 
instantly began his march to join the troops lately ar¬ 
rived fforn England. When the junction was effected, 
the whole force amounted to twoWe thousand men; an 

I * 

army tliat raised great expectations. Immediately some 
small vessels were sent out to examine and reconnoitre 
the condition of the enemy, and the intermediate time 
was employed in embarking the troops, as soon as the 
transports arrived. The return of the scouts totally 
altered the face..of affairs: they brought the unwelcome 
news, that M. de Bois de la Mothe, who sailed in the 
month of May from Brest, with a large fleet of ships of 
war ani transports, was now safe at anchor in the harbour 
of Louisbourg. Their intelligence was supported by the 
testiniouy of several des,ertfers; yet still it wanted confir¬ 
mation,- and many persons believed their account of the 
enemy’s^strength gi-eatly magnified. Such advices, how¬ 
ever, could not but occasion extraordinary fluctuations in 
the councils of war q,t Halifax. Some were for setting 
aside all thoughts of the expedition for that season; 
while others, more warm in their dispositions, and san-* 
guine in their expectations, were for prosecuting it with 
vigour, in spite of all dangers and difficulties. Their 
disputes were carried on with great vehemence, when a 
packet boilnd from Louisbourg in France, was taken by 
one of the English ships stationed at Newfoundland. 
She had letters on board which put the enemy’s superi¬ 
ority beyond all doubt, at least by sea. It clearly ap¬ 
peared, that there were at that time in Louisbourg six 
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thousand regular troops, three thousand natives? and one 

thousand three hundred Indians, with seventeen ships of v_ 

the line, and three frigates moored in the harbour; that 
the place was well supplied with ammuaition, provision, 
and every kind of military stores; and that the enemy 
wished for nothing more than an attack, which it was 
probable would terminate to the disgrace of the assail¬ 
ants, and ruin of the Britisli affairs in America.* The 
commanders at Halifax were fully apprised of the con¬ 
sequences of ail unsuccessful attempt; it was, therefore, 
almost unanimously resblved to •postpone the expedition 
to some more convenient opjiortunity, especially as the 
season was now far advanced, which alone would be suf¬ 
ficient to frustrate their endeavours, and render the eiitoi- 
prise abortive. This resolution seems, indeed, to have 
been the most eligible in their circumstances, whatever 
constructions might afterwards be given, wdth ifltention 
to prejudice the public against the commander-in-chief. 

Lord Loudoun’s departure from New York, with all Fort wii- 
the forces he was able to collect, afforded the Marquis de 
Montcalm the fairest occasion of improving the successes UieFrench. 
of the former campaign. That general had, in the very 
commencement of the season, made three different at¬ 
tacks on Fort William-Henry, in all of which he was re¬ 
pulsed by the vigour and resolution of the garrison. But 
his disappointment here was balanced by an advantage 
gaineji by a party of regufars and Indians at Ticonderago. 

Colonel John Parker, with 9 , detachment of neaj’ four 
hundred men, w^ent by w'ater, ifl whale and .bay bqats, 
to attack the enemy’s advanced guard ’at that place. 

Landing at night on an island, he sent befofe dawn 
three boats to the main land, which the enemy waylaid 
and took. Having procured the ifecessary intelligence 
,from the prisoners of the colonel’s designs, they con¬ 
trived their measures, placed three hundred men in am¬ 
bush behind the point where he proposed landing, and 
sent three batteaux to the place of rendezvous. Colonel 
Parker mistaking these for his own boats, eagerly put to 
shore, w^as surrounded by the enemy, reinforced with 
four hundred meu,*and attacked with such impetuosity, 
that of the whole detachment, only two officers and 
seventy private men escaped. Flushed with this advan* 
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tage, animated by the absence of the British commander- 
in-chief, then at Halifax, and fired with a desire to 
revenge the disgrace he had lately sustained before Fort 
Henry, Montcalm drew together all his forces, with in¬ 
tention to lay siege to that place. Fort William-Henry 
stands on the southern coast of Lake George; it was 
built with a view to protect and cover the frontiers of 
the English colonies, as well as to command the lake: 
the fortification^ were good, defended by a garrison of 
near three thousand men, and covered by an army of 
four thousand, under the conduct of General Webb, 
posted at no great distaii-ce. When the Marquis de 
Montcalm had assembled all his forces at Crown Point, 
Ticonderago, and the adjacent posts, together with a 
considerabki body of Canadians and Indians, amounting 
in the .whole to near ten thousand men, he marched 
directly'to the fort, made his approaches, and began to 
batter it with a numerous train of artillery. On the very 
day he invested the place, he sent a letter to Colonel 
Monro, the governor,-telling him, he thought himself 
obliged, in humanity, to desire he would surrender the 
fort, and not provoke the great number of savages in 
the French army by a vain resistance. “ A detachment 
of your garrison has lately,” says he, “ experienced their 
cruelty; I have it yet in my power to restrain them, and 
oblige ihem to observe a capitulation, as none of them 
hitherto are killed. Your persisting in the defence of 
your fort can only retard its fate a few days, and must 
of necessity expose an unfortunate garrison, who can 
possibly receive no relief, considering the precautions 
taken tb prevent it. I demand a decisive answer, for 
which purpose I have sent the Sieur Fontbrune, one of 
my aides-du-camp. You may credit what he will in¬ 
form you of, from Montcalm.” General Webb beheld 
his preparations with an indifference and security border¬ 
ing on infatuation. It is credibly reported, that he had 
private intelligence of all the French general’s designs 
and motions: yet either despising his strength, or dis¬ 
crediting the information, he neglected collecting the 
militia in time, which, in conjunction with his own 
forces, would probably have obliged Montcalm to relin¬ 
quish the attempt, or, at least, have rendered his success 
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very doubtful and hazardous. The enemy meeting with 
no disturbance from the quarter they most dreaded, 
prosecuted the siege with vigour, and were warmly de¬ 
ceived by the garrison, who fired with* great spirit till 
they had burst almost all their cannon, and expended 
their ammunition. Neither Montcalm’s promises nor 
threats could prevail upon tljem to surrender whije they 
were in a condition to defend themselves, or could rea¬ 
sonably expect assistance from General Webb. They 
even persisted to hold out after prudence dictated they 
ought to surrender. Colonel Monro was sensible of the 
importance of his charge, ilnd imagined that General 
Webb, though slow in his motions, would surely make 
some vigorous efforts either to raise the siege, or force a 
supply of ammunition, provision, and other* necessaries, 
into the garrison. At length necessity obliged him, after 
sustaining a siege from the third to the ninth day of 
August, to hang out a flag of truce, which was imme¬ 
diately answered by the French commander. Hostages 
were exchanged, and articles of capitulation signed by 
both parties. It was stipulated, that the garrison of Fort 
William-Henry, and the troops in the intrenched camp, 
should march out with their arms, thq baggage of the 
oflficers and soldiers, and all the usual necessaries of war, 
escorted by a detachment of French troops, and inter¬ 
preters attached to the savages: that the gate of the fort 
should be delivered to the troops of the most Christian 
king, immediately after signing the capitulation, aftd the 
intrenched camp, on the departure of the British forces: 
that the artillery, warlike stores, provision, and in gene¬ 
ral every thing, except the effects of the soldiers and 
officers, should, upon honour, be delivered to the French 
troops; for which purpose it was agreed there should be 
delivered, with the (Capitulation, an exact inventory of 
the stores, and other particulars specified : that the gar¬ 
rison of the fort, and the troops in the intrenchment and 
dependencies, should not serve for the space of eighteen 
months from the date of the capitulation "against his 
most Christian majesty, or his allies: that with the capitu¬ 
lation there should be delivered an exact state of the 
troops, specifying the names of the officers, engineers, 
artillery-men, commissaries, and all employed: that the 
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CHAP, officers and soldiers, Canadians, women, and savages, 

xxvii. prisoners by land since the commencement of the 

1757 . war in North America, should be delivered in the space 
of three months at Carillon; in return for whom an 
equal number of the garrison of Fort William-Henry 
should be incapacitated to serve agreeably to the return 
given by the, English officer, ainl the receipt of the 
French commanding officers, of the prisoners so de¬ 
livered : that an officer should remain as an hostage, till 
the safe return of the escort sent with the troops of his 
Britannic majesty : that‘'the sick and w'ounded, not in a 
condition to be ‘transported’ to Fort Edward, should re¬ 
main under the protection of the Marquis de Montcalm; 
who engaged to use them with tenderness and hu¬ 
manity, and to return them as soon as recovered : that 
provision for two days should be issued out for the 
British troops: that in testimony of his esteem and re¬ 
spect for Colonel Monrd and his garrison, on account of 
their gallant defence, the Marquis de Montcalm should 
return one cannon, a six-pounder,—Whether the Mar¬ 
quis de Montcalm was really assiduous to have these 
articles punctually executed, w e cannot pretend to deter¬ 
mine ; but certain it is, they were perfidiously broken 
in almost every instance. The savages in the French 
interest either paid no regard to the capitulation, or 
were p6’rmitted, from view's of j)olicy, to act the most 
treacherous, inhuman, and insidious part." They fell upon 
the British troops as they marched out, desj)oiled them 
of tlmir,few remaining effects, dragged the Indians in the 
Jinglish service out of their ranks, and assassinated them 
w'ith circumstances of uiiheard-of barbarity. Some British 
soldiers, w ith their wives and children,are said tohavebeen 
savagely murdered by those brutal Indians, whose ferocity 
the French commander could ndt effectually restrain. 
The greater part of the English garrison, how'ever, 
arrived at Fort Edw'ard, under the protection of the 
French escort'. The enemy demolished the fort, carried 
oft* the eft*ects, provision, artillery, and every thing else 
left by the garrison, together with the vessels preserved 
in the lake, and departed, without pui^uing their success 
by any other attempt. Thus ended the third campaign 
in America, where, with an evident superiority over the 
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enemy, an army of twenty thousand regular troops, a chap. 
great number of provincial forces, and a prodigious nayal 
power, not less than twenty ships of tlye line, we aban- *767- 
doned our allies, exposed our people, suftcred them to 
be cruelly massacred in sight of our troops, and relin¬ 
quished a large and valuable tract of country, to the 
eternal reproach and disgrace of the British name. 

As to the naval transactions in this country, though Naval 
less infamous, they were not less unfortunate. Tmme- 
diately on Lord lioudoun’s dejmrture from Halifax, America^. 
Admiral Hoi bourn, now frcQd from the«carc of the trans¬ 
ports, set sail for Louisbourg, with fifteen ships.of the* 
line, one ship of fifty guns, three small frigates, and a 
fire-ship. What the object of this cruise, might have 
been can only be conjectured. Some imagine curiosity 
was the admiral’s sole motive, and the desire of inform¬ 
ing himself with certainty of thg enemy’s strength ; while 
others persuade themselves that he was in hopes of draw¬ 
ing jM. de la Mothe to an engagement, notwithstanding 
his superiority in number of ships and weight X)f metal. 

Be this as it may, the British squadron appeared off 
Louisbourg on the twentieth day of August, and ap¬ 
proaching within two miles of the batteries, saw the 
French admiral make the signal to unmoor. Mr. Hol- 
bourn was greatly inferior in strength, and it isuobvious, 
that his design w’as not to fight the enemy, as he imme¬ 
diately made the best of his w^ay to Halifax. About the 
middle of September, being reinforced with four ships of 
the line, he again proceeded to Louisbourg, probably with 
intention, if possible, to draw the enemy to* a*i engage¬ 
ment ; but he found T)e la Mothe too prudent to hazard 
an unnecessary battle, the loss of wlrich would ha vdgreatly 
exposed all the French colonies. Here the English squa¬ 
dron continued cruising until the twenty-fifth, when they 
were overtaken by a terrible storm from the southward. 

When the hurricane began, the fleet were about forty 
leagues distant from Louisbourg; but were driven in 
tw’elve hours within two miles of the rocks and breakers 
on that coast, whep the wind providentially shifted. The 
ship Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocks, and half her 
crew drowned. Eleven ships were dismasted, others 
threw their guns overboard, and all returned in a very 
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CHAP, shattered condition to England, at a very unfavourable 
xxvn. g^^gQjj Qf the year. In this manner ended the expedi- 
tion to Louisbouj;g, more unfortunate to the nation than 
the preceding designs upon Rochefort; less disgraceful 
to the commanders, but equally the occasion of ridicule 
and triumph to our enemies. Indeed, the unhappy con¬ 
sequences of the political disputes at home, the insta¬ 
bility of the administration, and the frequent revolutions 
in our councils, were strongly manifested by that languor 
infused into all our military operations, and general un¬ 
steadiness in our-pursuits. Faction in the mother coun- 
' try produced divisions and misconduct in the colonies. 
No ambition to signalize themselves appeared among the 
» officers, from the uncertainty whether their services were 
. to be rewarded or condemned. Their attachment to 
particular ])ersons weakened the love they ought to have 
entertained for their country in general, and destroyed 
that spirit of enterprise, that firmness and resolution, 
which constitutes the copimander, and without which the 
best capacity, joined to the most uncorruptible integrity, 
can effect nothing. 

Attempt of The French king not only exerted himself against the 
riii on English in America, but even extended his operations to 
Cape-coaBt their settlements in Africa, which he sent one of his naval 
kfrica. commandcrs, with a small squadron, to reduce. This 
gentleman, whose name was Kersin, had scoured the 
coast of Guinea, and made prize of several English trad¬ 
ing ships : but his chief aim was to reduce the castle at 
Cape-coast, of which had he gained possession, the other 
subordinate forts would have submitted without opposi- 
• tion. When Mr. Bell, the governor of this castle, re¬ 
ceived intelligence that M. de Kersin was a few leagues 
to windward, and certainly intended^ to attack Cape-coast, 
his whole garrison did not exceed thirty white men, ex¬ 
clusive of a few mulatto soldiei-s: his stock of ammuni¬ 
tion was reduced to half a barrel of gunpowder; and his 
fortification^ were so crazy and inconsiderable, that, in 
the opinion of the best engineers, they could not have 
sustained for twenty minutes the fire.of one great ship, 
had it been properly directed and maintained. In these 
circumstances, few people would have dreamed of mak¬ 
ing any preparation for defence; but Mr. Bell enter- 
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tained other sentiments, and acquitted himself with chap. 
equal courage and discretion. He forthwith procured a 
supply of gunpowder, and a reinforccmeait of about fifty ^757. 
men from certain trading vessels that happened to be 
upon that part of the coast. He mounted some spare 
cannon upon an occasional battery, and assembling a body 
of twelve hundred negroes, well armed, under tlfe com¬ 
mand of their chief, on wdiose attachment he could de¬ 
pend, he ordered them to take post at the place whore 
he apprehended the etiemy would attempt a landing. 

These precautions were hardly taken, \fhen the French 
squadron, consisting of two ships of the line and a large 
frigate, appeared, and in a little time their attack began; 
but they met with such a warm reception, 4;hat in less 
than two hours they desisted, leaving the castle very little 
damaged, and immediately made sail for the West Indies, 
very much to the disappointment and mortification of the 
Dutch officers belonging to the fort of Elmina, in the 
same neighbourhood, who made no scruple of expressing 
their wishes publicly in favour of the French coiiimodore, 
and at a distance viewed the engagement with the most 
partial eagerness and impatience. M. de Kersin was 
generally blamed for his want of conduct and resolution 
in this attempt: but he is said to have been deceived in 
his opinion of the real state of Cape-coast castle? by the 
vigorous and resolute exertions of the governor, and was 
aj)prchensive of losing a mas^ in the engagement;.a loss 
which he could not have repaired on the whole coa§t of 
Africa. Had the fort of Cape-coast been reduced on this 
occasion, in all probtibility every petty repuhlifc of the 
negroes, settled under the protection of the forts on the • 
Gold-coast, would have revolted frorfi the British interest; 
for while the French* squadron, in their progress along 
shore, hovered in the offing at Annamaboe, an English 
settlement a few leagues to leeward of Cape^oast, John 
Corrantee, the caboceiro, chief magistrate and general 
of the blacks on that part of the coast, who^e adopted 
son had a few years before been caressed, and even 
treated as a prince in England, taking it for granted that 
this enterprise of the French would be attended with 
success, actually sent some of his dependants with a pre¬ 
sent of refreshments for their commodore; the delivery 
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CHAP, of which, however, was prevented by Mr. Brew, the 
English chief of the fort, who shattered in pieces the 
canoe before it could be launched, and threatened with 
his cannon to level the black town with the dust. The 
caboceiro, though thus anticipated in his design, re¬ 
solved to be among the first who should compliment 
M. de‘ Kersin on his victory at Cape-coast; and, with 
this view, prepared an embassy or deputation to go there 
by land; but understanding that the French had failed 
in their attempt, he shifted his dfesign, without the least 
hesitation, and despatched the same embassy to Mr. Bell, 
whom" he congratulated on his victory, assuring him he 
had kept his men ready armed to march at the first 
summons tc his assistance. 

state oC In the East Indies the scene w^as changed greatly to 
honbur and advantage of Great Britain. There the 
Indies. commandcrs acted witlr that harmony, spirit, and una- 
riovered. niinity becoming Britons, zealous for the credit of their 
Thesuba’s king and the interest of their country. We left Admi- 
fOTced, and^al Watson and Colonel Clive advancing to Calcutta, to 
a new revenge the cruel tragedy acted upon their countrymen 
S*ed”°” the preceding year. On the twenty-eighth of Decem- 
with him. proceeded up the river ; next day Colo¬ 

nel Clive landed, and, with the assistance of the squa¬ 
dron, in twenty-four hours made himself master of 
Busbudgia, a place of great strength, though very ill 
defended. On the first of January, the admiral, with 
two ships, appeared before the town of Calcutta, and w'as 
received by a brisk fire from the batteries. This salute 
was returned so warmly, that the enemy’s guns w^ere soon 
silenced, and in less than two hours the place and fort 
were abandoned. Colonel Clive, on the other side, had 
invested the town, and made his ai'^tack with that vigour 
and intrepidity peculiar to himself, which greatly contri¬ 
buted to the sudden reduction of the settlement. As 
soon as the fort was surrendered, the brave and active 
Captain Coote, with his majesty’s troops, took possession, 
and found ninety-one pieces of cannon, four mortars, 
abundance of ammunition, stores and provisions, with 
every requisite for sustaining an obstinate siege. Thus 
the English were re-established in the two strongest 
fortresses in the Ganges, with the inconsiderable loss of 
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nine seamen killed, and three soldiers. A few days after, chap. 

Hughley, a city of great trade, situated higher up Uie '— 1/ 

river, was reduced with as little difficulty, but infinitely 
greater prejudice to the nabob, as here the storehouses 
of salt, and vast granaries for the support of his array, 
were burnt and destroyed. Incensed at the almost in¬ 
stantaneous loss of all his conquests, and demolition of 
the city of Hughley, the viceroy of Bengal discouraged 
all advances to an accommodation, which was proposed 
by the admiral and chibfs of the company, and assembled 
an army of twenty thousand.horse, and* fifteen thousand 
foot, fully resolved to expel the English out of his do- * 
minions, and take ample vengeance for the disgraces he 
had lately sustained. He was seen marching by the 
English camp in his way to Calcutta on the second of 
February, where he encamped about a mile irom the 
tow'll. Colonel Clive immediately made application to 
the admiral for a reinforcement, and six hundred men, 
under the command of Captain, Warwick, were accord¬ 
ingly drafted from the different ships, and sent to assist 
his little army. Clive drew out his forces, advanced in 
three columns towards the enemy, and began the attack so 
vigorously, that the viceroy retreated, after a feeble re¬ 
sistance, with the loss of a thousand men killed, wounded, 
and taken prisoners, five hundred horses, a great* number 
of draft bullocks, and four elephants. Though this ad¬ 
vantage w^as less decisive tl^an could be wished,, yet it 
sufficientlv intimidated the nabob into concessions much 
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to the honour and advantage of the company. Admiral 
Watson gave him to understand in a letter, that this was 
no more than a specimen of what the British arms, wdieu - 
provoked, could perform. The stfba desired the nego¬ 
tiation might be renewed, and in a few days the treaty 
was concluded. He promised not to disturb the English 
in any of those privileges or possessions spcjcified in the 
firman granted by the mogul: that all merchandise 
belonging to the company should pass and repass, in 
every part of the province of Bengal, free of duty; that 
all the English factories seized the preceding year, or 
since, should be restored, with the money, goods, and 
effects appertaining: that all damages sustained by the 
English should be repaired, and their losses repaid: that 
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CHAP, the English should have liberty to fortify Calcutta in 
XXVII. -^vijjitevcr manner they thought proper without interrup- 
tion: that they should have the liberty of coining all the 
gold and bullion they imported, which should pass cur¬ 
rent in the province; that he would remain in strict 
friendship and alliance wdtli the English, use his utmost 
endeavours to heal up the late divisions, and restore the 
former good understanding between them. All which 
several articles W'cre solemnly signed and sealed with the 
nabob’s own hand. ^ 

Reduction Such Were tb'e terms obtained for the company, by 

nagore the Spirit and gallant conduct of the two English com¬ 
manders. They had, ho^wever, too much discernment 
to rely on the promises of a barbarian, who had so per¬ 
fidiously broke former engagements; but they prudently 
dissembled their sentiments, until they had thoroughly 
reinstated the affairs of rthe company, and reduced the 
French power in this i)rovince. In order to adjust the 
points that required discussion, the select committee for 
the company’s affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had been 
released from his former imprisonment, as their commis¬ 
sary at the court of the suba, to whom he was personally 
known, as well as to his ministers, among whom he had 
acquired a considerable influence. Nothing less could 
have balanced the interest which the French, by their 
art of intriguing, had raised among the favourites of the 
viceroy. While Mr. Watts )vas employed at Muxadavad, 
in counterworking those* intrigues, and keeping the suba 
steady to his engagements, the admiral and Mr. Clive 
resolved 'to avail themselves of their armament in attack¬ 
ing the French settlements in Bengal. The chief object 
of their designs was*’ the reduction of Chandernagore, 
situated higher up the river than Calcutta, of consider¬ 
able strength, and the chief in importance of any pos¬ 
sessed by that nation in the bay. Colonel Clive, being 
reinforced by^ three hundred men from Bombay, began 
his march tp Chandernagore, at the head of seven hundred 
Europeans and one thousand six hundred Indians, where, 
on his first arrival, he took possession of all the out-posts, 
except one redoubt mounted with eight pieces of cannon, 
which he ieft to be silenced by the admiral. On the 18th 
of March, the admirals, Watson and Pococke, arrived 
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within two miles of the French settlement, with the chap. 
Kent, Tiger, and Salisbury men of war, and found theii* . 

passage obstructed by booms laid across the river, and 17^7. 
several vessels sunk in the channel. These difficulties 
being removed, they advanced early on the twenty-fourth, 
and drew up in a line before the fort, which they bat¬ 
tered with great fury for tltree hours; while Cblonel 
Clive was making his approaches on the land side, and 
playing vigorously from the batteries he had raised. 

Their united efforts soon obliged* the enemy to submis¬ 
sion. A flag of truce was waved over "the walls, and 
the place surrendered by capitulation. The keys were * 
delivered to Captain Latham, of the Tiger; and in the 
afternoon Colonel Clive, with the king’s troops, took pos¬ 
session. Thus tlie reduction of a strong fortress, garri- * 
soned by five hundred Europeans, and one thousand tw’^o 
hundred Indians, defended by one hundred and twenty- 
three ])ieccs of cannon, and three mortars, w^ell provided 
with all kinds of stores and necessaries, and of very great 
importance to the enemy’s commenje in India, \vas ac- 
com 2 )lished with a loss not exceeding forty men on the 
side of the conquerors. By the treaty of capitulation, 
the director, counsellors, and inferior Servants of the 
settlement, were allow^ed to depart with their w'earing 
apparel: the Jesuits were permitted to take away their 
church ornaments, and tl?e natives to remain in the full 
exertion of their liberties; but the garrison were to con¬ 
tinue jwisoners of war. The goods and money found in 
the place w^ore considerable ; but the principal advantage 
arose from the ruin of the bead settlement of the enemy 
on the Ganges, wdiich could not but interfere with the '• 
English commerce in these parts. • 

Success had hithertp attended all the operations of the Colonel 
British commanders, because they were concerted with Sfe th? 
foresight and unanimity; and executed with that vigour suba at 
and spirit w^hich deservedly raised them high in the esteem who^ia 
of their country. They reduced the nabob to reasonable afterwanl'a 
terms of accommodation before they alarmed the French; and |>ut to 
and now' the power ^jf the latter was destroyed, they en- 
tered upon measures to oblige the treacherous viceroy to 
a strict performance of the treaty he had so lately signed. 
However specious his promises were, they found him 
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extremely dilatory in the execution of several articles of 
tlie treaty, which, in effect, was the same to the English 
commerce as if ••none had been concluded. The company’s 
goods were loaded with high duties, and several other 
infractions of the peace committed, upon such frivolous 
pretences, as evidently demonstrated that he sought to 
come'^to an open rupture as soon as his projects were ripe 
for execution. In a word, he discovered all along a mani¬ 
fest j)artiality to the French, whose emissaries cajoled 
him with promises that he should bo joined by such a 
body of their European troops, under M. de Bussy, as 
would enable him to crush the power of the English, 
whom they had taught him to fear and to hate. As re- 
corameueiKg hostilities against so powerful a prince was 
in itself dangerous, and, if possible, to be avoided, the 
affair v^as laid before the council of Calcutta, and can¬ 
vassed with all the cir-cuinspection and caution that a 
measure required, on which depended the fate of the 
whole trade of Bengal Mr. Watts, from time to time, 
sent them intelligence of every transaction in the suba’s 
cabinet; and although that prince publicly declared he 
would cause him to be impaled as soon as the English 
troops should bb put in motion within the kingdom of 
Bengal, he bravely sacrificed his own safety to the inte¬ 
rest of^the company, and exhorted them to proceed with 
vigour in their military operations. During these deli¬ 
berations a most fortunate incident occurred, that soon 
determined the council to come to an open rupture. The 
leading persons in the viceroy’s court found themselves 
oppressed by his haughtiness and insolence. The same 
spirit of discontent ajipeared among the principal officers 
of his army; they were well acquainted with his perfidy, 
saw his preparations for war, and,,were sensible that the 
peace of the country could never be restored, unless 
either thedSnglish were expelled, or the nabob deposed. 
In consequence, a plan was concerted for divesting him 
of all hisr power; and the conspiracy was conducted by 
Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime minister and chief commander, 
a nobleman of great influence and authority in the pro¬ 
vince. The project was communicated by Ali Khan to 
Mr. Waits, and so improved by the address of that gentle¬ 
man as in a manner to ensure success. A treaty was 
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actually concluded between this Meer Jaffier Ali Khan chap. 
and the English company; and a plan concerted with . 

this nobleman and the otlier malecontcnts for their defec- ^767. 
tion from the viceroy. These previous ineasures being 
taken. Colonel Clive was ordered to take the field with 
his little army. Admiral Watson undertook the defence 
of Chandernagore, and the garrison was detached,to re¬ 
inforce the colonel, together with fifty seamen to be em¬ 
ployed as gunners, and iu directing the .artillery. Then 
]Mr. Watts deceiving tl^e snba’s si)ies, by whom he was 
surrounded, withdrep^ himself from JVjuxadavad, and 
reached the English camp in'safety. On the nineteenth 
of June, a detachment was sent to attack Cutwa fort and 
town, situated on that branch of the river forming the 
island cf Cassimbuzar. This j)lace surrendered at the 
first summons; and here the colonel halted wjth the 
army for three days, expecting advices from Ali Khan. 

Disap]>ointed of the hoped-for nitelligence, he crossed 
the river, and marched to Plaissey, where he onoamj)ed. 

On the twenty-third, at daybr(?ak, the suba advanced to 
attack him, at the head of fifteen thousand horse, and 
near thirty thousand infantry, with about forty pieces of 
heavy cannon, conducted and managed Ji)y French gun¬ 
ners, on whose courage and dexterity he j)laced great de¬ 
pendence. They began to cannonade the English camp 
about six in the morning*^but a severe shower falling at 
noon they withdrew' their artillery. Colonel Clive seized 
this o])portunity to take poi^ession of a tank and two 
other posts of consequence, which they hi vain -eHchia- 
voured to retake. Then he stormed an angle pf their 
camp, covered with a double breastwork, together with 
an eminence which they occu])ied. At the beginning of 
this attack, some of their chiefs being slain, the men w'ere 
so dispirited that the^ soon gave way; but still Meer 
Jaffier Ali Khan, who commanded the left wiiig, fbrebore 
declaring himself openly. After a shorty contest the 
enemy w^ere put to flight, the nabob’s camp, baggage, and 
fifty pieces of cannon were taken, and a most* complete 
victory obtained. The colonel, pursuing his advantage, 
marched to Muxadavad, the capital of the province, and 
w as there joined by Ali Khan and the malecoiitents. It 
w'as before concerted, that this nobleman should be in- 
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CHAP, vested with the dignity of nabob; accordingly, the colonel 
xxvii. prQceeded solemnly to depose Surajali Dowlat, and with 
1757 . the same ceremony to substitute Ali Khan in his room, 
who was publicly acknowledged by the people as suba, 
or viceroy, of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. 
Soon after, the late viceroy was taken, and put to death 
by his, successor, who readily complied with all the con¬ 
ditions of his elevation. He conferred on his allies very 
liberal rewards, and granted the company such extraor¬ 
dinary privileges as fully demopstrated how justly he 
merited their assistance. By this, alliance, and the re¬ 
duction of Chandernagore,'the French were entirely ex¬ 
cluded the commerce of Bengal and its dependencies; 
the trade of the English company was restored, and in¬ 
creased beyond their most sanguine hopes; a new ally 
was acquired, whose interest obliged him to remain firm 
to his engagements; a vast sum was paid to the company 
and the sutterers at Calcutta, to indemnify them for their 
losses; the soldiers and seamen were gratified with six 
hundred thousand pounds, as a reward for the courage 
and intrepidity they exerted; and a variety of other ad¬ 
vantages gained, which it would be unnecessary to enu¬ 
merate. In a word, in the space of fourteen days a great 
revolution was effected, and the government of a vast 
country, superior in wealth, fertility, extent, and number 
of iiiluibitants, to most European kingdoms, transferred 
by a handful of troops, conducted by an officer untutored 
in the art of war, and a^ general rather by intuition than 
instpactioii and experience. But the public joy at these 
signal successes was considerably diminished by the death 
of Admiral Watson, and the loss of Vizagapatam, an 
English settlement on the Coromandel coast. The ad¬ 
miral fell a victim to the unwholcsomeness of the climate^ 
on the sixteenth of August, univeVsally esteemed and re¬ 
gretted ; £yid the factory and fort at Vizagapatam were 
surrendered .to the French, a few days after Colonel Clive 
had defeated the nabob. 

King of We now turn our eyes to the continent of Europe, 
where we see the beginning of the year marked with a 
Binated. Striking instance of the dreadful effects of frantic enthu- 
siasm. France had long enjoyed a monarch, easy, com- 
theassas- plying, good-natured, and averse to all that wore the 

sin* 
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appearance of business or war. Contented with the chap, 

* * YYVTT 

pleasures of indolence, he sought no greatness beyond 
what he enjoyed, nor pursued any ambitious aim through 
the dictates of his own disposition. Of 9,11 men on earth, 
such a prince had the greatest reason to expect an exemp¬ 
tion from plots against his person, and cabals among his 
subjects; yet was an attempt made upon his life by a 
man, who, though placed in the lowest sphere of fortune, 
had resolution to face the greatest dangers, and enthu¬ 
siasm sufficient to sustain, without shrinking, all the 
tortures which the cruelty of ihaii could invent, or his 
crimes render necessary. The name of *this fanatic was 
Robert Francis Damien, born in the suburb of St. Catha¬ 
rine, in the city of Arras. He had lived in the service 
of several families, whence he was generally dismissed on 
account of the impatience, the melancholy, and sullen- 
ncss of his disposition. So humble was the station of a 
person, who was resolved to stdp forth from obscurity, 
and, by one desperate effort, draw upon himself the atten¬ 
tion of all Europe. On the fifth day of January, as the 
king was stepjiing into his coach, to return to Trianon, 
whence he had that day come to Versailles, Damien, 
mingling among his attendants, stabbed Jiim with a knife 
on tlie right side, between the fourth and fifth ribs. His 
majesty, applying his hand immediately to his side, cried 
out, “I am wounded ! Seize him; but do not hufthini.” 

Happily, the w^ound was not dangerous; as the knife, 
taking an oblique direction, missed the vital parts? As 
for the assassin, he made no attempt to escapd; buA suf¬ 
fering himself quietly to be seized, was conveyed to the 
guard-room, where, being interrogated if he committed 
the horrid action, he boldly answered in the affirmative. 

A process against him was instantly commenced at Ver¬ 
sailles : many persons,*supposed accessories to the design 
upon the king’s life, were sent to the Bastile; the assassin 
himself was put to the torture, and the most excruciating 
torments were applied, with intention to extort a confes¬ 
sion of the reasons that could induce him to sc? execrable 
an attempt upon his sovereign. Incisions were made 
into the muscular parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, into 
which boiling oil vras poured. Every refinement on 
cruelty that human invention could suggest was practised 
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CHAP, without effect; nothing could overcome his obstinacy; 

xxYii. silence was construed into a presumption that he 

1757. iiiust have had accomplices in the plot. To render his 
punishment moie public and conspicuous, he was removed 
to Paris, there to undergo a repetition of all his former 
tortures, with such additional circumstances as the most 
fertile and c^uel dispositions could devise for increasing 
his misery and torment. Being conducted to the Con- 
ciergerie, an iron bed, which likewise served for a chair, 
was prepared for him, and to this he was fastened with 
chains. The torture wa's again applied, and a physician 
ordered to attend to see what degree of pain he could 
support. Nothing, however, material was extorted; for 
what he one moment confessed, he recanted the next. 
It is not within our province (and we consider it as a 
felicity) to relate all the circumstances of this cruel and 
tragical event. Sufficient it is, that, after suffering the 
most exquisite torments that human nature could invent, 
or man support, his judges thought proper to terminate 
his misery by a death shocking to imagination, and shame¬ 
ful to humanity. On the twenty-eighth day of March 
he was conducted, amidst a vast concourse of the populace, 
to the Grove, the common place of execution, stripped 
naked, and fastened to the scaffold by iron gyves. One 
of his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming sulphur; 
his thiglis, legs, and arms, w'crq.torn w'ith red-hot pincers; 
boiling oil, melted lead, resin, and sulphur, were poured 
into the w'ounds; tight ligatures tied round his limbs to 
prepare him for dismemberment; young and vigorous 
horses applied to the draft, and the unhappy criminaj 
pulled, with all their force, to the utmost extension of 
his sinews, for the space of an hour; during all which 
time he preserved his senses and constancy. At length 
the physician and surgeon attending declared it would 
be impossible to accomplish the dismemberment unless 
the tendons were separated; upon which orders were 
given to the ‘executioner to cut the sinews at the joints 
of the arms and legs. The horses drew afresh: a thigh 
and an arm were separated, and after several pulls, the 
unfortunate wTetch expired under tire extremity of pain. 
His body and limbs were reduced to ashes under the 
scaffold; his father, wife, daughter, and family, banished 
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the kingdom for ever; the name of Damien effaced and chap. 
obliterated, and the innocent involved in the punishment 
of the guilty. Thus ended the procedure against Damien *757. 
and his family, in a manner not very favourable to the 
avowed clemency of Louis, or the acknowledged humanity 
of the French nation. It appeared from undoubted 
evidence that the attempt on the king’s life was the 
result of insanity, and a disturbed imagination. Several 
instances of a disordered mind had befote been observed 
in his conduct, and the detestation justly due to the enor¬ 
mity of his crime ought' now to have been absorbed in 
the consideration of his misfortune, the greatest that can 
befal human nature. 


Another *remarkable event in France, in the beginning changes m 
of this year, was the change in the ministry of that nation, 
by the removal of M. de Machoult, keeper of the seals, • 
from the post of secretary of state for the marihe; and 
of M. d’Argenson from that of secretary at war. Their 
dismission was sudden and unexpected ; nor was any par¬ 
ticular reason assigned for th’i very unexpected alteration. 

The French king, to show the Queen of Hungary how 
judiciously she had acted in forming an alliance with the 
house of Bourbon, raised two great armies; the first of 
which, composed of nearly eighty thousand men, the 
flower of the French troops, with a large train of artillery, 
was commanded by M. d’Ktrees, a general of great reputa- • 

tion; undfer whom served M. de Contades, M. Chevert, 


and the Count de St. Ge^^ain, all officers of high 
character. This formidable arnfy passed the Rhine ^arly 
in the spring, and marched by Westphalia, in order to 
invade the King of Prussia’s dominions, in quality of 
allies to the empress-queen, and guardians of the liberties ^ 
of the empire. But their real "view was to invade 
Hanover, a scheme ^fthich they knew would make a 


powerful diversion of the British force from the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war in other parts of the wbrld, where 


the strength of France could not be fully* exerted, and 
where their most valuable interests were at stake. They 


flattered themselves, moreover, that the same blow, by 
which they hoped *to crush the King of Prussia, might 
likewise force his Britannic majesty into some concessions 
with regard to America. The other army of the French, 

VOL. III. B b 
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CHAP, commanded by the Prince de Soubise, was destined to 
XXVII. strengthen the imperial army of execution, consisting of 
1757 . twenty-five thousand men, besides six thousand Bavarians, 
and four thousand Wirtembergers. But before these 
troops, under Soubise, passed the Rhine, they made them¬ 
selves masters of several places belonging to the King of 
Prussiji upom the borders of the Low Countries"; whilst 
a detachment from d’Etrees’s army seized upon the town 
of Embdcn, and whatever else belonged to the same 
monarch in East-Friesland. 

I 

Scato of the At the close of the last campaign, the King of Prussia 
racy^^^ ‘ having gained a petty advantage over the imperialists 
against uiider the command of Mareschal Brown, and incor- 
of Prussia, porated into his own troops a great part of' the Saxon 
* army taken prisoners at Pirna, as was observed before, 

retired jnto winter quarters until the season should per¬ 
mit him to improve these advantages. His majesty and 
Mareschal Keith wintered in Saxony, having their can¬ 
tonments between Pirna and the frontier along the Elbe: 
and Mareschal Schwerin, returning into Silesia, took up 
his quarters in the country of Glatz. In the mean time, 
the empress-queen, finding the force which she had sent 
out against the King of Prussia was not sufficient to pre¬ 
vent his designs, made the necessary requisitions to her 
allies for the auxiliaries they had engaged to furnish. In 
consequence of these requisitions, the czarina, true to her 
engagements, despatched above a hundred thousand of 
her trdops, who began theii* march in the month of No¬ 
vember,- and proceeded to the borders of Lithuania, with 
design particularly to invade Ducal Prussia, whilst a strong 
fleet was equipped in the Baltic, to aid the operations of 
this numerous army. ^ The Austrian army, assembled in 
Bohemia, amounted to upwards of fourscore thousand men, 
commanded by Prjnce Charles of* Lorraine and Mare¬ 
schal Browii. The Swedes had not yet openly declared 
themselves; but it was well known, that though their 
king was allied in blood and inclination to his Prussian 
majesty, the jealousy which the senate of Sweden 
entertained of their sovereign, and the hope of recover- 


B The King of Prussia had withdrawn his garrison from Cleves, not without 
suspicion df ha'*'nig purposely left this door open to the enemy, that their irrup¬ 
tion into Germany might hasten tlie resolutions of the British ministry. ' 
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ing their ancient possessions in Pomerania, by haeans of chap. 
the present troubles, together with their old attachment 
to France, newly cemented by intrigues and subsidies, '767. 
would certainly induce them to join thd general confe¬ 
deracy. The Duke of Mecklenbourg took the same party, 
and agreed to join the Swedish army, when it should be 
assembled, with six thousanjl men. Besides all these 
preparations against the King of Prussia, he was, in his 
quality of Elector of Brandeiibourg, put under the ban 
of the empire by the Aulic council; declared deprived 
of all his rights, privileges, and prero^tives; his fiefs 
were escheated into the exchequer of the empire; and all 
the circles accordingly ordered to furnish their respective 
contingencies for putting this sentence in execution. 

In tills dangerous situation, thus menaced ’bn all sides, Precau* 
and seemingly on the very brink of inevitable destruc- by”i?i^ 
tiou, the Prussian monarch owed his preservation to his 
own courage and activity. The Russians, knowing that 
the country they were to pass through on their way to 
Lithuania would not be able to subsist their prodigious 
numbers, had taken care to furnish themselves with pro¬ 
visions for their march, depending upon the resources 
they expected to find in Lithuania afte|’ their arrival in 
that country. These provisions were exhausted by the 
time they reached the borders of that province, where 
they found themselves suddenly and unexpectediy desti¬ 
tute of subsistence, either to return back or to proceed 
forward. The King of Prussia had, with great prudence 
and foresight, secured plenty to *liimself, and distress and 
famine to his enemies, by buying up all the corn and 
forage of the country which these last were entering. 
Notwithstanding these precautions^ his Prussian majesty, 
to guard as much as could be against every possible event, 
sent a great number e>f gunners and matrosscs from Po¬ 
merania to Memel, with three regiments of his troops, 
to reinforce the garrison of that place. iTe visited all 
the posts which his troops possessed in Silesia, and gave 
the necessary orders for their security. He repaired to 
Niess, where he settled with Mareschal Schwerin the 
general plan of the operations of the approaching cam¬ 
paign. There it was agreed that the mareschal’s array 
in Silesia, which consisted of fifty thousand men, should 

B b 2 
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CHAP. Lave in constant view the motions of the roval army, by 
XXVII. ^ y^QYQ to be regulated, that they might both 

* 757 . acft in concert, as circumstances should require. At the 
same time, otheV armies were assembled by the King of 
Prussia in Lusatia and Voigtland ; twenty thousand men 
were collected at Zwickaw, on the frontiers of Bohemia, 
towards Egra, under the cqmmand of Prince Maurice of 
Anhalt-Dessau; and sixty thousand chosen troops began 
their march towards Great-Zeidlitz, where their head¬ 
quarters were settled. In the meanwhile, the Austrian 
troops began to form on the frontiers of Saxony, where 
some of their detachments ajjpeared, to watch the motions 
of the Prussians, who still continued to pursue their ope¬ 
rations with great activity and resolution. All possible 
care was taken by the Prussians at Dresden to secure a 
* retreat, in case of a defeat. As only one regiment of 
Prussians could be spared to remain there in garrison, 
the burghers were disarmed, their arms deposited in the 
arsenal, and a detachment was posted at Konigstein, to 
oblige that fortress to observe a strict neutrality. All 
correspondence with the enemy was strictly prohibited ; 
and it having been discovered that the Countess of 
Ogilvie, one of ^the queen’s maids of honour, had dis¬ 
obeyed his majesty’s commands, she was arrested; but, 
on the queen’s intercession, afterwards released. The 
Countess of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime minister, 
was also arrested by his Prussian majesty’s order; and, 
on her making light of hec confinement, and resolving 
to see, company, she was* ordered to quit the court, and 
retire from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French minister, 
was told that his presence was unnecessary at Dresden; 
and on, his replying that his master had commanded him 
to stay, he was again desired to depart; on which he 
thought proper to obey. The Count de Wackerbath, 
minister of the cabinet, and grand master of the house¬ 
hold of the Prince Royal of Poland, was arrested, and 
conducted to'Ciistrin, by the express command of his 
majesty. *The King of Prussia having thrown two 
bridges over the Elbe early in the spring, ordered the 
several districts of the Electorate of Saxony to supply 
him with a great number of waggons, each drawn by four 
horses. The circles of Misnia and Leipsic were enjoined 
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to furnish four hundred each, and the other circles in chap. 
proportion, ^ v_ 

While the King of Prussia was taking these measures skimulhes 
in Saxony, two skirmishes happened on the frontiers of between 
Bohemia, between his troops and the Austrians. On the 
twentieth of February, a body of six thousand Austrians Austriaus. 
surrounded the little town (k Hirschfeld, in Upper Lu- 
satia, garrisoned by a battalion of Prussian foot. The 
first attack was made at four in the morning, on two re¬ 
doubts without the gates, each of which was defended by 
two field-pieces ; and thougl^ the Austrians were several 
times repulsed, they at last made themselves masters of 
one of the redoubts, and carried off the two pieces of 
cannon. In their retreat they were pursued i)y the Prus¬ 
sians, wdio fell upon their rear, killed some, and took 
many prisoners: this affair cost the Austrians at least 
five hundred men. About a fortnight after, the Prince 
of Bevern marched out of Zittau, with a body of near 
nine thousand men, in order to destroy the remaining 
strongholds possessed by the Austrians on the frontiers. 

In this expedition he took the Austrian magazine at 
Friedland in Bohemia, consisting of nine thousand sacks 
of meal, and great store of ammunition y and, after mak¬ 
ing himself master of Reichenberg, he returned to Zittau. 

The van of his troops, consisting of a hundred and fifty 
hussars of the regiment of Putkammer, met with a body 
of six hundred Croats, sustained by two hundred Austrian 
dragoons of Bathiania, at tfieii; entering Bohemia; and 
immediately fell upon them sword in hanpd, killed‘a bout 
fifty, took thirty horses, and made ten dragoons prisoners. 

The Prussians, it is said, did not lose a single man on this 
occasion; and two soldiers only wore slightly wounded, 
the Austrians having made but a slight resistance. 

Whatever the conduct of the court of Vienna might Neutrality 
have been to the allies of Great Britain, stUl, however, 
proper regard was shown to the subjects of this crown; behaviour 
for an edict was published at Florence on the thirteenth DuteS.* 
of February, wherein his imperial majesty, as Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, declared his intention of observing the most 
scrupulous neutrality in the then situation of affairs. All 
the ports in that duchy were accordingly enjoined to pay 
a strict regard to this declaration, in all cases relating to 
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CHAP, the French or English ships in the Mediterranean. The 
gpod eflects of this injunction soon appeared; for two 
1767. prizes taken by Jhe English having put into Porto Ferraro, 
the captains of two French privateers addressed them¬ 
selves to the governor, alleging, that they were oaiptures 
of a pirate, and requesting that they might be obliged to 
put to sea; but the governor prudently replied, that, as 
they came in under English coloui*s, he would protect 
them; and forbad the privateers, at their pefil, to commit 
any violence. They, however, .little regarding the go¬ 
vernor’s orders,.prepared for sailing, and*sent their boats 
' to cut out one of the prizes. The captain, firing at their 
boats, killed one of their men, which alarming the senti¬ 
nels, noticq was sent to the governor; and he, in conse- 
, quence, ordered the two privateers immediately to depart. 
The conduct of the Dutch w^as rather cautious than 
s])irited. Whilst his Prussian majesty was employed on 
the side of Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries 
bcffan their march to harass his defenceless territories in 
the neighbourhood of 'the Low Countries. A free pas¬ 
sage was demanded 0 /the States-General through Namur 
and Maestricht, for the provisions, ammunition, and artil¬ 
lery belonging to this new army; and though the Eng¬ 
lish ambassador remonstrated against their compliance, 
and represented it as a breach of the neutrality their 
high mightinesses declared thdy would observe, yet, after 
some hesitation, the demand was granted; and their 
inability to prevent the passage of the French troops, 
should' it be -attempted by force, pleaded in excuse of 
their conduct. 

TheFnvich Scarcely had the French army, commanded by the 
S<!irof Frince de Soubise, set foot in the territories of Juliers 
Beverai and Cologii, whcii they found themselves in possession of 
Low'coim^ the duchy of Cleves and the country of Marck, where all 
tries be- things wciw left Open to them, the Prussians, who eva- 
the^Kuig of cuated their, posts, taking their route along the river 
iV'ssia. Lippe, in order to join some regiments from Magde- 
bourg, who were sent to facilitate their retreat. The 
distressed inhabitants, thus exposed to the calamities of 
war from an unprovoked enemy, were instantly ordered 
to furnish contributions, forage, and provisions for the 
use of their invaders; and, what was still more terrify- 
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ing to them, the partisan Fischer, whoso cruelties, the chap. 
last war, they still remembered with horror, Avas again . 

let loose upon them by the inhumanity of the empress- 
queen. Wes^ was immediately occupied by the French; 
Emmerick and JVIaseyk soon shared the same fate; and 
the city of Gueldres was besieged, the Prussians seem¬ 
ing resollred to defend this last place: to which end they 
opened the sluices, and laid the country under water. 

Those who retreated, filing off to the north-west of Pader- 
born, entered the cou^^try of Ritberg, the property of 
Count Caunitz JJitberg, great cliancellqy to the empress- 
queen. After taking his castle, in which they found , 
thirty pieces of cannon, they raised contributions in the 
district, to the amount of forty thousand crowns. As 
the Prussians retired, the French took possession of the 
country they quitted in the name of the empress-queen, 
whose commissary attended them for that purpose. The 
general rendezvous of these troops, under Prince Soubise, 
was appointed at Neuss, in the electorate of Cologn, where 
a large body of French was assembled by the first-of April. 

The Austrians, in their turn, were not idle. Mareschal 
Brown visited the fortifications of Brinn and Konings- 
gratz; reviewed the army of the late Prince Picolomini, 
now under the command of General Serbelloni; and put 
his own army in march for Kostlitz on the Elbe, where 
ho proposed to establish 4iis head-quarters. 

During the recess of the armies, while the rigours of Dcciara- 
winter forced them to suspend,their hostile operations, 
and the greatest preparations were making lo open the 
campaign with all possible vigour. Count Bcstucheff, piuLla. 
Great Chancellor of Russia, wrote a circular letter 
the primate, senators, and ministars of the rej)ublic of 
Poland, setting forth, “ that the Empress of Russia was 
extremely affected vAth. the King of Poland’s distress, 
which she thought could not but excite the, compassion 
of all other powers, but more especially of his allies: 
that the fatal consequences which might result from the 
rash step taken by the King of Prussia, not only with re¬ 
spect to the tranquillity of Europe in general, but of each 
power in particular, and more especially of the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, were so evident, that the interest and safety 
of the several princes rendered it absolutely necessary 
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CHAP, tliey should make it a common cause; not only to obtain 
xxvTi. pjQpej. satisfaction for those courts whose dominions had 
1737 . been so unjustly attacked, but likewise to |)rescribe such 
bounds to the King of Prussia, as might secure them 
from any future apprehensions from so enterprising and 
restless a neighbour; that with this view, the empress 
was determined to assist tWe King of Poland with a con¬ 
siderable body of troops, which were actually upon their 
march ^ under the command of General Apraxin; and 
that, as there would be^ an absolute necessity for their 
marching through part of the territories of Poland^ her 
' imperial majesty hoped the republic would not fail to 
facilitate their march as much as possible. She further 
recommended to the republic, to take some salutary mea¬ 
sures for frustrating the designs of the King of Prussia, 
and restoring harmony among themselves as the most 
conducive measure to these good purposes. In this, 
however, the Poles were so far from following her advice, 
that, though sure of being sacrificed in this contest, which 
side soever prevailed, they divided into parties with no 
less iseal, than if they had as much to hope from the pre¬ 
valence of one side, as to fear from that of the other. 
Some of the Palatines were for denying a passage to the 
Russians, and others were for affording them the utmost 
assistan/:e in their power. With this cause of conten¬ 
tion, others of a more private‘’nature fatally concurred, 
by me^ans of a misunderstanding between the Prince Czar- 
torinski and Count Mmsnec. Almost every inhabitant 
of tVafsaw w^ involved in the quarrel; and the violence 
of these‘factions was so great, that scarce a night passed 
« without bloodshed ; many dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, 
being ‘found in the streets, every morning. 

Fruitless In the mean time, Great Britain, unsettled in her 
of thr”'*” ministry and councils at home, unsuccessful in her at- 
Engiishto tempts abroad, judging peace, if it could be obtained on 
tran^iiHty j'lst aiid honourable terms, more eligible than a conti- 
of Gfer- nental war, proposed several expedients to the empress- 
queen for restoring the tranquillity of Germany; but 
her answer was, “ That, whenever she perceived that the 
expedients proposed would indemnify her for the extra- 


This letter was writteu in December; and the Russians, as we observed before, 
began their march in November. 
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ordinary expenses she had incurred in her own defence, 
repair tlie heavy losses sustained by her ally the King,of 
Poland, and afford a proper security /or their future 
safety, she would be ready to give the same proofs she 
had always given of her desire to restore peace; but it 
could not be expected she should listen to expedients, 
of which the King of Prtftsia w^as to reap the whole 
advantage, after having begun the war, and wasted the 
dominions of a prince, who relied for his security upon 
the faith of treaties, and the appearance of harmony be¬ 
tween them.” Upon" the receipt of this Answer, the court 
of London made several proposals to the czarina, to 
interpose as mediatrix between the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin; but they w'cre rejected with marks qf displeasure 
and resentment. When Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
the British ambassador, continued to urge hi&^ solicita¬ 
tions very strongly, and even with some hints of menaces, 
an answer was delivered to him by order of the empress, 
purporting, “ That her imperial, majesty was astonished 
at his demand, after he had already been made ac¬ 
quainted with the measures she had taken to effect a 
reconciliation between the courts of Vienna and Berlin. 
He might easily conceive, as matters were then situated, 
that the earnestness with which he now urged the same 
proposition must necessarily surprise her imperial ma¬ 
jesty, as it showed but*' little regard to her former de¬ 
claration. The empress, therefore, commanded ^his ex¬ 
cellency to be told, that, as her intentions contained in 
her first answer remained absolutely invariable,no (lllerior 
propositions for a mediation would bo listened to; and 
that as for the menaces made use of by his excellency, 
and particularly that the King of "Prussia himself would 
soon attack the Russian army, such threats served only 
to weaken the ambassador’s proposals; to confirm still 
more, were it possible, the empress in her® resolutions; 
to justify them to the whole world, and .to render the 
King of Prussia more blamable.” ^ 

The season now drawing on in which the troops of the 
contending powers would be able to take the field, and 
the alarming progress of the Russians being happily 
stopped, his Prussian majesty, whose maxim it has al¬ 
ways been to keep the seat of war as far as possible from 
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CHAP, his own dominions, resolved to carry it into Bohemia, 
and there to attack the Austrians on all sides. To this 
AuLSns ordered his armies in Saxony, Misnia, Lusatia, 

at Richcn- and Silesia, to enter Bohemia in four different and op- 
posite places, nearly at the same time. The first of these 
lie commanded in person, assisted by Mareschal Keith; 
the second was led by Prince Maurice of Anhalt- 
Dessau, the third by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick- 
Bevern, and the fourth by Mareschal Schw'erin. In 
consequence of this plg-n, Mareschal Schwerin’s army 
entered Bohemia on the eighteenth of April, in five 
. columns at as many diflerent places. The design was so 
well concerted, that the Austrians had not the least 
suspicion of^their approach till they were past the fron¬ 
tiers, and then they filled the dangerous defile of Gulder- 
Oelse with pandours, to dispute that passage; but they 
were no sooner discovered, than two battalions of Prus¬ 
sian grenadiers attacked them with their bayonets fixed, 
and routed them. The Prince of Anhalt passed the 
frontiers' from Misnia, and penetrated into Bohemia on 
the twenty-first of April without any resistance. The 
Prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of the same month, 
having inarched &t the head of a body of the army, which 
was in Lusatia, from the quarters of cantonment near 
Zittau, possessed himself immediately of the first post 
on the frontier of Bohemia, at Krouttau and Grasenstein, 
without the loss of a single man; drove away the enemy 
the same day from KraUeri, and proceeded to Machen- 
dorf^ near lleichenberg. The same morning Putkam- 
mcr s hupsars, who formed part of a corps, commanded 
, by a colonel and major, routed some hundreds of the 
enemy’s cuirassiers, posted before Cohlin, under the con¬ 
duct of Prince Lichtenstein, took three officers and 
upwards of sixty horse prisoners,*and so dispersed the 
rest, that they were scarcely able to rally near Kratzeu. 
Night coming on, obliged the troops to remain in the 
open air till the next morning, when, at break of day, 
the Prussians marched in two columns by Habendorf, 
towards the enemy’s army, amounting to twenty-eight 
thousand men, commanded by Count Konigseg, and 
poste<l near Reichenberg. As soon as the troops were 
formed, they advanced towards the enemy’s cavalry, 
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drawn up in three lines of about thirty squadrons. The 
two wings were sustained by the infantry, w’hich w^as ' 
posted among felled trees and intrenchments. The 
Prussians immediately cannonaded the* enemy’s cavalry, 
who received it w’ith resolution, having on their right 
hand a village, and on their left a wood, where they had 
intrenched themselves. But the Prince of Beverti having 
caused fifteen squadrons of dragoons pf the second line 
to advance, and the wood on his right to bo attacked at 
the same time by the ^>attalions of grenadiers of Kahlden 
and of Moellcndorf, and by the regim^ent of the Prince 
of Prussia, his diagoons, who, by clearing the ground and < 
possessing the iiitrenchment, bad their flanks covered, 
entirely routed the enemy’s cavalry. In the mean time 
Colonel Putkammer and Major Schenfel3, with their 
hussars, though flanked by the enemy’s artillery, gave 
the Austrian horse-grenadiers a very warm reception, 
whilst General Lestewitz, with the left wing of the 
Prussians, attacked the redoubts that covered Beichen- 
berg. Though theic were many defiles juid rising 
grounds to pass, all occupied by the Austrians, yet the 
regiment of Darmstadt forced the redoubt, and put to 
flight and pursued the enemy, after some discharge of 
their artillery and small arms, from one eminence to 
another, for the distance of a mile, when they left oft* 
the pursuit. The actioii began at half an hour after six, 
and continued till eleven. About one thousand of the 
Austrians were killed and wounded ; among th? former 
W’ere General Porporati and Count ITohcnfelds, and 
among the latter Prince Lichtenstein and Coynt Mans- 
feld. Twenty of their officers and four hundred soldiers^ 
were taken prisoners, and they also lost three standards. 
On the side of the Prussians seven subalterns, and about 
a hundred men, wefe killed, and sixteen officers and a 
hundred and fifty men w^ounded. After this battle 
Mareschal Schwerin joined the Prince of Bevern, made 
himself master of the greatest part of the circle of 
Buntzlau, and took a considerable magazfne from the 
Austrians, whom he dislodged. The Prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau, with his corps, drew near the King of Prussia’s 
army; then the latter advanced as far as Budin, from 
whence the Austrians, who had an advantageous camp 
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CHAP, there, retired to Westwarn, half way between Budin and 
AAV 11 . and his Prussian majesty having passed the 

1757. E^a, his army ^nd that of Mareschal Schwerin were so 
situated as to be able to act jointly. 

King of These advantages were but a prelude to a much more 
gSa decisive victory, which the king himself gained a few 
complete days after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a distance 
over the from any of the. corps commanded by his generals, he 
Austrians made a movement as if he had intended to march to- 

near 

Prague, wards Egra. The enemy, deceived by this feint, and 
imagining he wa^i going to (?xecute some design, distinct 
kiUed. . from the object of his other armies, detached a body of 
twenty thousand men to observe his motions; then he 
made a sucjden and masterly movement to the left, by 
which he cut off all communication between that detach¬ 
ment and the main army of the Austrians, which having 
been reinforced by the army of Moravia, by the remains 
of the corps lately defeated by the Duke of Bevern, and 
by severaj regiments of the garrison of Prague, amounted 
to near a hundred thousand men. They were strongly 
intrenched on the banks of the Moldaw, to the north of 
Prague, in a camp so fortified by every advantage of 
nature, and every contrivance of art, as to be deemed 
almost impregnable. The left wing of the Austrians, 
thus situated, was guarded by the mountains of Ziseka, 
and the right extended as fa‘r as Herboholi: Prince 
Charles of Lorraine and Mareschal Brown, who com¬ 
manded them, seemed determined to maintain this ad- 
vanttigeous post; but the King of Prussia overlooked all 
difficultioB. Having thrown several bridges over the 
Moldaw on the fifth of May, he passed that river on the 
morning of the sixth,••with thirty thousand men, leaving 
the rest of the army under the command of the Prince 
of Anhalt-Dessau; and being immediately joined by the 
troops under Mareschal Schwerin and the Prince of 
Bevern, resolved to attack the enemy on the same day. 
In consequence of this resolution, his army filed off on 
the left by Potschernitz; and at the same time Count 
Brown wheeled to the right, to avoid being flanked. The 
Prussians continued their march to Bichwitz, traversing 
several defiles and morasses, which for a little time sepa¬ 
rated the infantry from the rest of the army. The foot 
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began to attack too precipitately, and were a£ first re- chap. 
pulsed, but they soon recovered themselves. While the . 

King of Prussia took the enemy in flank, Maresclml ^757. 
Schwerin advanced to a marshy ground,*which suddenly 
stopping his army, threatened to disconcert the whole 
plan of operation. In this emergency, he immediately 
dismounted, and taking the i^tandard of thp regiment in 
his hand, boldly entered the morass, crying out, “ Let 
all brave Prussians follow me.” Inspired by the example 
of this great commander, now eighty-two years of age, 
all the troops pressed forward^ and though he was un¬ 
fortunately killed by the fir^t fire, their ardour abated 
not till they had totally defeated the enemy. Thus fell 
Marcschal Schwerin, loaded with years and glory, an 
officer v^hose superior talents in the military sCtt had been 
displayed in a long course of faithful service. ^ In the 
mean time, the Prussian infantry, which had been sepa¬ 
rated in the march, forming themselves afresh, renewed 
the attack on the enemy’s right, and entirely broke it, 
while their cavalry, after three charges, obliged^ that of 
the Austrians to retire in great confusion, the centre being 
at the same time totally routed. The left wing of the 
Prussians then marched immediately Rewards Michely, 
and being there joined by the horse, renewed their at¬ 
tack, while the enemy were retreating hastily towards 
Saszawar. Meanwhile liie troops on the righf of the 
Prussian army attacked the remains of the left wing of 
the Austrians, and made themselves masters off three 
batteries. But the behaviour oT the infantry* in the* last 
attack was so successful, as to leave little rqom for this 
part of the cavalry to act. Prince Henry of Prussia, and 
the Prince of Bevern, signalized themselves on tjns oc¬ 
casion in storming two batteries; ^^rince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick took the left wing of the Austrians in flank, 
while the king with his left, and a body of cavalry, se¬ 
cured the passage of the Moldaw. In short, after a very 
long and obstinate engagement, and many signal ex¬ 
amples of valour on both sides, the Austrians were forced 
to abandon the field of battle, leaving behind sixty pieces 
of cannon, all their tents, baggage, military chest, and, 
in a word, their whole camp. The weight of the battle 
fell npon the right wing of the Austrians, the remains of 
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which, to'the amount of ten or twelve thousand men, fled 
towards Benesehau, where they afterwards assembled 
urtder M. Pretnach, general of horse. The infantry re¬ 
tired towards Prague, and threw themselves into that 
city with their commanders. Prince Charles of Lorraine 
and Mareschal Brown; but they were much harassed 
in their retreat by a detachpient of the Prussians under 
Mareschal Keith. The Prussians took, on this occasion, 
ten standards, and upwards of four thousand prisoners, 
tliirty of whom were officers of rank. Their loss amounted 
to about two thousand five hundi;ed killed, and about 
three thousand w’ounded. Among the former were Gene¬ 
ral d’Amstel, the Prince of Holsteinbeck, the Colonels 
Goltze and Manstcin, and Lieutenant-Colonel Roke. 
Among tile latter, the Generals Wentertield,De la Mothe, 
Feuque,j^Haiit(;harmoy, Blakensee, and Plettenberg. The 
number of the killed and w'ouiided on the side of the 
Austrians w^as much greater. Among these last was 
Mareschal Brown, who received a wound, which, from 
the chagrin he suffered; rather than from its own nature, 
proved mortal. The day after the battle. Colonel Meyer 
was detached with a battalion of Prussian pandours, and 
four hundred hussars, to destroy a very considerable and 
valuable magazine of the Austrians at Pilsen, and this 
service he performed. He also completed the destruc¬ 
tion of ‘several others of less importance; by the loss of 
which, however, all possibility of subsistence was cut off 
from any succours the AufArians might have expected 
from the elnpife. 

The IJrussians, following their blow, immediately in¬ 
vested Prague on both sides of the river, the king com¬ 
manding on one side,, and Mareschal Keith on the other. 
In four days the whole city was surrounded with lines 
and intrenchmeiits, by wdiich alb communication from 
without was entirely cut off: Prince Charles of Lorraine 
and Mareschal Brown, the two Princes of Saxony, the 
Prince of Modena, the Duke d’Aremberg, Count Lacy, 
and severa'l other persons of great distinction, were shut 
up w’ithill the walls, together with above twenty thousand 
of the Austrian army, who had taken refuge in Prague 
after their defeat. Every thing continued quiet on both 
sides, scarce a cannon-shot being fired by either for some 
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time after this blockade was formed; and in the mean- chap. 

while the Prussians made themselves masters of Czisca- ____ 

berg*, an eminence which commands the town, where 
the Austrians had a strong redoubt, continuing likewise 
to strengthen their works. Already they had made a 
sally, and taken some other ineffectual steps to recover 
this post; but a more decisBvc stroke was necessary. 
Accordingly, a design was formed of attacking the Prus¬ 
sian army in the night with a body of twelve thousand 
men, to be sustained by ‘''-h the grenadiers, volunteers, 
pandours, and Hungarian infantry. In, case an impres¬ 
sion could be made on the king’s lines, it was intended • 
to open a way, sword in hand, through the camp of the 
besiegers, and to ease Prague of the multitude of forces 
locked up useless within the walls, serving oidy to con¬ 
sume the provisions of the garrison, and hasten 4;he sur¬ 
render of the place. Happily a deserter gave the Prince 
of Prussia intelligence of the enemy’s design about eleven 
o’clock at night. Proper measures were immediately 
taken for their reception, and in less than a quarter of 
an hour the whole army was under arms. This design 
was conducted with so much silence, that though the 
Prussians were warned of it, they could discover nothing 
before the enemy had charged their advanced posts. 

Tlieir attack was begun on the side of the little town, 
against Mareschal Keith’jf camp, and the left wing of the 
Prussian army encamped on the Moldaw. From hence 
it is probable the Austrians pfrop,osed not only to destroy 
the batteries that were raising, but to attack the bridges 
of communication which the Prussians threw over the 
Moldaw, at about a quarter of a German mile above and , 
below Prague, at Branig and Podbaha.. The greatest 
a*arm began about two o’clock, when the enemy hoped 
to have come silently &nd unexpectedly upon the miners, 
but they had left work about a quarter of an hour before. 

At the report of the first piece which they fired, the 
piquet of the third battalion of Prussian guards, to the 
number of a hundred men, who marched out of the 
camp to sustain the body which covered the works, was 
thrown into some confusion, from the darkness of the 
night, which prevented their distinguishing the Austrian 
troops from their own. Lieutenant Jork, detached with 
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CHAP, two platoons to reconnoitre the enemy, attempting to dis- 
xxvii. jjQygj. tixeir disposition by kindling a fire, Captain Rodig, 
1757 . by the light of this fire, perceived the enemy’s situation, 
immediately formed the design of falling upon them in 
flank, and gave orders to his men to fire in platoons, 
which they performed, mutually repeating the signal given 
by their commander. Th^ enemy fled with the greater 
precipitation, as they were ignorant of the weakness of 
the piquet, and as the shouting of the Prussian soldiers 
made them mistake it for a numerous body. Many of 
them deserted, many took shelter m Prague, and many 
more were driven into the river and drowned. At the 
same time this attack began, a regiment of horse-grena¬ 
diers fell u^on a redoubt which the Prussians had thrown 
' up, supported by the Hungarian infantry; they returned 

three tipies to the assault, and were as often beat back 
by the Prussians, whom they found it impossible to dis¬ 
lodge ; though Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick’s battalion, 
which guarded this post, suffered extremely. During this 
attack the enemy kept an incessant fire with their mus¬ 
ketry upon the whole front of the Prussians, from the 
convent of St. Margaret to the river. At three in the 
morning the Prussians quitted their camp to engage the 
enemy. The battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building 
called the Redhouse, situated at the bottom of the de¬ 
clivity before Wellastowitz. i The pandours, who had 
taken possession of this house, fired upon them inces¬ 
santly' from all the doors and windows until they were 
dislodgedand the Prussian battalions were obliged to 
sustain ^he.fire both of cannon and musketry for above 
two hours, when the enemy retired to the city, except 
the pandours, who again took possession of the Redhouse, 
which the Prussians were forced to abandon, because the 
artillery of Prague kept a continual fire upon it from the 
moment it w^as known to be in their hands. The Aus¬ 
trians left behind them many dead and wounded, besides 
deserters; and the Prussians, notwithstanding the loss of 
several officers and private men, made some prisoners. 
Prince Ferdinand, the King of Prussia’s youngest brother, 
had a horse killed under him, and was slightly wounded 
in the face. 

The Prussian works being completed, and heavy 
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artillery arrived, four batteries, erected on the banks of chap. 
the Moldaw, began to play with great fury. Near three 
hundred bombs, besides an infinity of ignited balls, were 
thrown into the city in the space of twenty-four hours, bombard- 
The scene was lamentable: houses, men, and horses, 
wrapped in fiames, and reduced to ashes. The confusion the be- 
within, together with the w^nt of proper, artillery and^®®®*^* 
ammunition, obliged the Austrians to ^cease firing, and 
furnished his Prussian majesty with all the opportunity 
he could wish of pouring destruction upon this unfortu¬ 
nate city. The horrors of war seeme^ to have extin¬ 
guished the principles of humanity. No regard was paid to 
the distress of the inhabitants ; the Austrians obstinately 
maintained possession, and the Prussians practised every 
stratagem, every barbarous refinement, that constitutes the 
military art, to oblige them to capitulate. After 4:he con¬ 
flagration had lasted three days, and consumed a pro¬ 
digious number of buildings, the principal inhabitants, 
burghers, and clergy, perceiving their city on the point of 
being reduced to a heap of rubbish, besought the com¬ 
mander, in a body, to hearken to terms; but he was 
deaf to the voice of pity, and instead of being moved 
with their supplications, drove out twelve tliousand 
persons, the least useful in defending the city. These, by 
order of his Prussian majesty, were again forced back, 
which soon produced so' great a scarcity of provision 
within the walls, that the Austrians were reduced to the 
necessity of eating horse-flesh,^forty horses bein^ daily 
distributed to the troops, and the same food §old at •four 
pence a pound to the inhabitants. However, *as there 
still remained great abundance of corn, they were far 
from being brought to the last extremity. Two vigorous 
and well conducted sallies were made, but they proved 
unsuccessful. The only advantage resulting from them 
was the perpetual alarm in which they kept the Prussian 
camp, and the vigilance required to guard against the 
attacks of a numerous, resolute, and desperate garrison. 

Whatever diflficulties might have attended the con- count 
quest of Prague, certain it is, that the affairs of the em- 
press-queen were in the most critical and desperate situa- mandofthe 
tion. Her grand army dispersed in parties, and flying 
for subsistence in small corps; their princes and com- character. 
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CHAP, manders cooped up in Prague; that capital in imminent 

xxvii. jjanger of being taken; the flourishing kingdom of 
1757. Bohemia ready to fall into the hands of the conqueror; 
a considerable army on the point of surrendering prisoners 
of war; all the queen’s hereditary dominions open and 
exposed ; the whole fertile tract of country from Egra to 
the Moldaw in actual possession of the Prussians; the 
distance to the archduchy of Austria not very consider¬ 
able, and secured only by the Danube; Vienna under 
the utmost apprehensions of a siege, and the imperial 
family ready to take refuge in Hungary; the Prussian 
forces deemed invincible, and the sanguine friends of 
that monarch already sharing with him, in imagination, 
the spoils of the ancient and illustrious house of Austria. 
Such was the aspect of aflairs, and such the difficulties to 
be combated, when Leopold, Count Daun, was appointed 
to the command of the Austrian forces, to stem the 
torrent of disgrace, and turn the fortune of the war. This 
general, tutored by long experience under the best 
officers in Europe, and the particular favourite of the 
great Kevcnhuller, was now, for the first time, raised to 
act in chief, at the head of an army, on which depended 
the fate cf Austria and the empire. Bom of a noble 
family, he relied solely upon his own merit, without 
soliciting court favour; he aspired after the highest pre¬ 
ferment, and succeeded by meie dint of superior worth. 
His progress from the station of a subaltern was slow 
and silent; his promotion tb the chief command was re¬ 
ceived with universal esteem and applause. Cautious, 
steady, penetrating and sagacious, he was opposed as 
^ another Fabius to the modern Hannibal, to check the 
fire and vigour of that monarch by prudent foresight and 
wary circumspection. Arriving at Boemischbrod, within 
a few miles of Prague, the day aftter the late defeat, he 
halted to collect the fugitive corps and broken remains 
of the Austrian army, and soon drew together a force so 
considerable, as to attract the notice of his Prussian 
majesty, who detached the Prince of Bevern, with twenty 
battalions, and thirty squadrons, to attack him before 
numbers should render him fonnidable. Daun was too 
prudent to give battle, with dispirited troops, to an army 
flushed with victory. He retired on the first advice that 
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the Prussians were advancing, and took post at Kolin, 
where he intrenched himself strongly, opened the w^y 
for the daily supply of recruits sent to lys army, and in¬ 
spired the garrison of Prague with fresh courage, in ex¬ 
pectation of being soon relieved. Here he kept close 
within his camp, divided the Prussian force, by obliging 
the king to employ near half his army in watching his 
designs, weakened his efforts against Prague, harassed the 
enemy by cutting off their convoys, and restored, by 
degrees, the languishing and almost desponding spirits of 
his troops. Perfectly acquainted with the ardour and 
discipline of the Prussian forces, with the enterj)rising 
and impetuous disposition of that monarch, and sensible 
that his situation would prove irksome and enibarrassing 
to the enemy, he improved it to the best advantage, 
seemed to foresee all the consequences, and directed 
every measure to produce them. Thus he retarded the 
enemy’s operations, and assiduously avoided precipitating 
an action until the Prussian vigour should be exhausted, 
their strength impaired by losses and desertion," the first 
fire and ardour of their genius extinguished by continual 
fatigue and incessant alarms, and until the impression 
made on his own men, by the late defeat, should, in some 
degree, be effaced. The event justified Daun’s conduct, 
llis army grew every day more numerous, while his 
Prussian majesty began to express the utmost impatience 
at the length of the siege. When that monarch first 
invested Prague, it was on the presumptiop that the 
numerous forces within the walls would, by consuming 
all the provision, oblige it to surrender in a few days; 
but perceiving that the Austrians had still a considerable 
quantity of corn, that Count Daun*s army was daily in¬ 
creasing, and would soon be powerful enough not only to 
cope with the detachment under the Prince of Bevem, 
but in a condition to raise the siege, he determined to 
give the count battle with one part of his army, while 
he kept Prague blocked up with the other. ^.The Aus¬ 
trians, amounting now to sixty thousand men, were 
deeply intrenched,, and defended by a numerous train 
of artillery, placed on redoubts and batteries erected 
on the most advantageous posts. Every accessible 
part of the camp was fortified with lines and heavy 
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CHAP, pieces of battering cannon, and the foot of the hills 
secured by difficult defiles. Yet, strong as this situation 
1767. might appear, formidable as the Austrian forces certainly 
were, his Prussian majesty undertook to dislodge them 
w^ith a body of horse and foot not exceeding thirty-two 
thousand men. 

King of On' the thirteenth day 6f June, the King of Prussia 
quitted the camp before Prague, escorted by a few bat- 

Koiin. talions and squadrons, with which he joined the Prince 
of Bevern at Milkowitz» Mareschal Keith, it is said, 
strenuously opposed this measure,- and advised either 
raising the siege entirely, and attacking the Austrians 
with the united forces of Prussia, or postponing the at¬ 
tack on the camp at Kolin, until his majesty should 
either gain possession of the city, or some attempts 
should •be made to oblige him to quit his posts. From 
either measure an advantage would have resulted. With 
his whole army he might probably have defeated Count 
Daun, or at least have, obliged him to retreat. Had he 
continued within his lines at Prague, the Austrian gene¬ 
ral could not have constrained him to raise the siege 
without losing his own advantageous situation, and giving 
battle upon tefms nearly equal. But the king, who, 
elated with success, impetuous in his valour, and con¬ 
fident of the superiority of his own troops in point of 
discijdine, thought all resistance must sink under the 
w'eigh.t of his victorious arm, and yield to that courage 
which had already surmounted such difficulties, disre¬ 
garded the mareschal’s sage counsel, and marched up to 
the attack’undaunted, and even assured of success. By 
the eighteenth the two armies were in sight, and his 
majesty found that Count Daun had not only fortified his 
camp with all the heavy cannon of Olmutz, but was 
strongly reinforced with troops from Moravia and 
Austria, which had joined him after the king’s departure 
from Prague^ He found the Austrians drawn up in 
three line? upon the high grounds between Genlitz and 
St. John the Baptist. Difficult as it was to approach 
their situation, the Prussian infantry marched up with 
firmness, while shot was poured like hail from the 
enemy’s batteries, and began the attack about three in 
the afternoon. They drove the Austrians with irre- 
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sistible intrepidity from two eminences sectfred with chap. 
heavy cannon, and two villages defended by several . 

battalions; but, in attacking the third eminence, were ^757. 
flanked by the Austrian cavalry, by grtipe-shot poured 
from the batteries; and, after a violent conflict, and 
prodigious loss of men, thrown into disorder. Animated 
with the king’s presence, the^ rallied, and returned with 
double ardour to the charge, but were a second time re¬ 
pulsed. Seven times successively did Prince Ferdinand 
renew the attack, performing every duty of a great 
general and valiant solfiicr, thohgh always with the same 
fortune. The inferiority of the Prussian infantry, tho 
disadvantages of ground, where the cavalry could not act, 
the advantageous situation of the enemy, their numerous 
artillery, their intrenchments, numbers, aifll obstinacy, 
joined to the skill and conduct of their general, all con¬ 
spired to defeat the hopes of the Prussians, to surmount 
tlieir valour, and oblige them to retreat. The king then 
made a last and furious effort, at the head of the cavalry, 
on the enemy’s left wing, but with as little success as all 
the former attacks. Every effort was made, and every 
attempt was productive only of greater losses and mis¬ 
fortunes. At last, after exposing his person in the most 
jicrilous situations, his Prussian majesty drew off his forces 
from the field of battle, retiring in such good order, in 
sight of the enemy, as prevented a pursuit, or the loss of 
his artillery and baggage. Almost all the officers on 
either side distinguished themselves; and Count- Daun, 
w hose conduct emulated that 6f his Prussian niajpsty, 
received two slight wounds, and had ahorse killed under 
hitn. The losses of both armies were very considerable : 
on that of the Prussians, the killed and wpunded “ 
amounted to eight thousand; less pernicious,, how^ever, 
to his majesty’s cause than the frequent desertions, and 
other innumerable ill consequences that ensued. 

When the Prussian army arrived at Nimburgh, his He raises 
majesty, leaving the command with the Prince of Severn, 
took horse, and, escorted by twelve or fourteen hussars, and quits* 
set out for Prague, where he arrived next morning, 
without halting, after having been the whole preceding 
day on horseback. Immediately he gave orders for send¬ 
ing off all his artillery, ammunition, and baggage; these 
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CHAP, were executed with so much expedition, that the tents 

XXVII. struck, and the army on their march, before the 

1767. ggirrison were informed of the king’s defeat. Thus termi¬ 
nated the battle'* of Kolin and siege of Prague, in which 
the acknowledged errors of his Prussian majesty were, in 
some measure, atoned by the candour with which he 
owned his mistake, both ip a letter to the earl mare- 
schal % and in conversation with several of his general 
officers. Most people, indeed, imagined the king highly 
blamable for checking the ardour of his troops to stop 
and lay siege to Prague.' They thought he should have 
pursued his conquests, overran Austria, Moravia, and all 
the hereditary dominions, from which alone the empress- 
queen could draw speedy succours. A body of twenty 
or thirty th6usand men would have blocked up Prague, 
while tl^e remainder of the Prussian forces might have 
obliged the imperial family to retire from Vienna, and 
effectually prevented Count Daun from assembling 
another army. It was universally expected he would 
have bent his march Straight to the capital ; but he 
dreaded leaving the numerous army in Prague behind, 
and it was of great importance to complete the conquest 
of Bohemia. T|ie Prince of Prussia marched all night 
with his corj^s to Nimburgh, where he joined the Prince 
of Bevern, and Mareschal Keith retreated next day. 
Count Brown having died before of the wounds he re¬ 
ceived on the sixth of May, Prince Charlhs of Lorraine 


c ‘‘ Thb imperial grenadiers,” says he, “ are an admirable corps ; one hundred 
companies defended a rising ground, which my best infantry could not carry. 
Ferdinand, \Pho commanded them, returned seven times to the charge ; but to no 
purpose. At first he mastered a battery, but could not hold it. The enemy had 
the advantage of a numerous and well-served artillery. It did honour to Lich¬ 
tenstein, who liad the directioih Only the l^russian army can di8]>ute it with him. 
My infantry ‘were too few. All my cavalry were present, and idle spectators, ex* 
cepting a bold push by iny household troops and £jpme dragoons. Ferdinand at¬ 
tacked without powder ; the enemy, in return, w^ere not sparing of theirs. They 
had the advantage of a rising ground, of intrenchments, and of a prodigious artillery. 
Several of my regiments were rojmisod by their musketry. Henry performed 
wonders, I tremble for my worthy brothers; they are too brave. Fortune 
turned her back on me this day. 1 ought to have expected it; she is a female, 
and 1 am no gallant. In fact, 1 ought to have had more infantry. Success, my 
dear lord, often occasions destructive confidence. Twenty-four battalions were 
not sufficient to dislodge sixty thousand men from an advantageous post. Another 
time we will do better. What say you of this league, which has only the Marquis 
of Brandenhurgli for its object ? The great elector would be surprised to see his 
grandson ai war with the Russians, the Austrians, almost all Germany, and a 
hundred thousand French auxiliaries. I know not whether it would be disgrace 
in me to submit, Wt 1 am sure there will be no glory in vanquishing me.” 
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sallied out with a large body of Austrians, and ’attacked chap 
the rear of the Prussians; but did no further mischief 
than killing about two hundred of their men. The siege 
of Prague being thus raised, the imprisoned Austrians 
received their deliverer. Count Daun, with inexpressible 
joy, and their united forces became greatly superior to 
those of the King of Prussi^., who was in a shoi;t time 
obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and take Refuge in Saxony. 

The Austrians harassed him as much as possible in his 
retreat; but their armies, though superior in numbers, 
were not in a condition, from their l§,te sufferings, to 
make any decisive attempt upon him, as the frontiers of . 
Saxony abound with situations easily defended. 

Having thus described the progress of the Prussians Prepara- 
in Bohemia, wo must cast our eyes on the transactions detvnce 
which distinguished the campaign in Westphalia. 
guard against the storm which menaced Hanover in par- arln^^as!^ 
ticular, orders were transmitted thither to recruit the 
troops that had been sent back from England, to aug- Duke of 
ment each company, to remount the cavalry with the 
utmost expedition; not to suffer any horses to be con¬ 
veyed out of the electorate; to furnish the magazines in 
that country with all things necessary for fifty thousand 
men. Of these twenty-six thousand w^ere to be Hano¬ 
verians; and, in consequence of engagements entered 
into for that purpose, tw'olve thousand Hessians, six thou¬ 
sand Brunswickers, two thousand Saxe-Gothans, and a 
thousand Lunenburgbers, to bejoined by a considerable 
body of Prussians, the whole commanded By his loyal 
highness the Duke of Cumberland. Tlie King of Eng¬ 
land, having published a manifesto, dated at Hanover, 
specifying his motives for taking the field in Westphalia, 
tlie troops of the confederated states that were to com¬ 
pose the allied army, under the name of an array of ob¬ 
servation, began to assemble with all possible diligence 
near Bielefeldt. Thither the generals appointed to com¬ 
mand the several* divisions repaired, to settle the plan of 
operations with their commander, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, who, having left London on the ninth of April, 
arrived on the sixteenth at Hanover, and from thence 
repaired to the army, which, having been joined by three 
Prussian regiments that retired from Wesel, consisted of 
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CHAP, thirty-seven battalions and thirty-four squadrons. Of 

XXVII. these, six battalions and six squadrons were posted at 
1767. Bielefeldt, under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Baron de Sporckcn; six battalions, under Lieutenant- 
General de Block, at Hervorden; six battalions and 
four squadrons under Major-General Ledebour, between 
Hervorden and Minden; s^ven battalions and ten squa¬ 
drons, under Lieutenant-General d’Oberg, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hamelen; and five battalions and four squa¬ 
drons, under Major-General de Hauss, near Nienburgh. 
The head-quarters of his royal highness were at Bielefeldt. 

Skirmieiies In the mcaii time the French on the Lower Bbine 

French! continued filing off incessantly. The siege of Gueldres 
was converted into a blockade, occasioned by the diffi¬ 
culties the enemy found in raising batteries; and a party 
of Hanoverians having passed the Weser, as well to ra¬ 
vage the country of Paderboum as to reconnoitre the 
French, carried off several waggons loaded with wheat 
and oats, destined for the territories of the Elector of 
Cologn. .On the other hand, Colonel Fischer having had 
an engagement with a small body of Hanoverians, in the 
county of Mecklenburgh, routed them, and made some 
prisoners. After several other petty skirmishes between 
the French and the Hanoverians, the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land altered the position of his camp, by placing it be¬ 
tween Bielefeldt and Hervorden, in hopes of frustrating 
the design of the enemy; who declining to attack him 
on the' side of Bracwede, after having reconnoitred his 
situation se'veral days, made a motion on their left, as if 
they nicg-nt to get between him and the Weser. This 
step was no sooner taken, than, on the thirteenth of 
June, in the afternopn, having received advice that the 
enemy had caused a large body of troops, followed by a 
second, to march on his right to Eurghotte, he ordered 
his army to march that evening towards Hervorden; 
and, at the same time, Major-General Hardenberg 
marched with four battalions of grenadiers, and a regi¬ 
ment of h6rse, to reinforce that post. Count Schulen- 
berg covered the left of the march with a battalion of 
grenadiere, a regiment of horse, and the light troops of 
Buckeburgh. The whole army marched in two columns. 
The right, composed of horse, and followed by two bat- 
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talions, to cover their passage through the enclosures and 
defiles, passed by the right of Bielefeldt; and the left, 
consisting of infantry, marched by the left of the saflie 
town. The van-guard of the French army attacked the 
rear-guard of the allies, commanded by Major-General 
Einsiedel, very briskly, and at first put them into some 
confusion, but they immediately recovered themselves. 
This was in the beginning of the night. At break of 
day the enemy’s reinforcements returned to the charge, 
but were again repulsed, nor could they once break 
through Lieutenant-Colonel Alfeldt’s Hanoverian guards, 
which closed the army’s nfarch with *a detachment of 
regular troops, and a new raised corps of hunters’. 

The allies encamped at Cofeldt the fourteenth, and re¬ 
mained there all the next day, when the enemy’s detach¬ 
ments advanced to the gates of Ilervorden, an^ made a 
feint as if they would attack the town, after having sum¬ 
moned it to surrender; but they retired without attemj)t- 
ing any thing further: in the mean time, the troops that 
were posted at Hervorden, and formed the rpar-guaa'd, 
passed the Weser on the side of Remen, without any 
molestation, and encamped at Holtzuysen. A body of 
trooj)S which had been left at Bielefjpldt, to cover the 
duke’s retreat, after some skirmishes with the French, 
rejoined the army in the neighbourhood of Ilerfort; and 
a few days after, his royal highness drew near Ifis bridges 
on the Wesef, and sent over his artillery, baggage, and 
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ammunition. At the same time some detachments passed 
the river on the right, between Minden and Ohleadorp, 
and marked out a new camp advantageously situated, 
having the Weser in front, and the right and left covered 
with eminences and marshes. There the army under his' 
royal highness reassembled, and the French fixed their 
head-quarters at Bielefeldt, which the Hanoverians had 
quitted, leaving in it only a part of a magazine which 
had been set on fire. By this time the French were in 
such want of forage, that M. d’Etrees himself, the princes 
of the blood, and all the officers, without exception, were 


obliged to send back part of their horses. However, on 
the tenth of June, the whole army, consisting of seventy 
battalions and forty squadrons, with fifty-two pieces of 
cannon, besides a body of cavalry left at Ruremonde for 
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CHAP, the conveniency of forage, was put in motion. In spite 
of almost impassable forests, famine, and every other ob- 
Stacie that could be thrown in their way by a vigilant 
and experienced'general, they at length surmounted all 
difficulties, and advanced into a country abounding with 
plenty, and unused to the ravages of war. It was 
imagined that the passage ijf the Weser, which defends 
Hanover from foreign attacks, would have been vigor¬ 
ously opposed by the army of the allies; but whether, 
in the present situation of affairs,4t was thought advisable 
to act only upon the defensive, and ,not to begin the at- 
^ tack in a country that was hot concerned as a principal 
in the war, or the Duke of Cumberland found himself 
too weak to make head against the enemy, is a question 
we shall not'pretend to determine. However that may 
have beep, the whole French army passed the Weser on 
the tenth and eleventh of July, without the loss of a 
man. Tlie manner of effecting this passage is thus re¬ 
lated :—Marcschal d’Etrees, being informed that his 
magazines of provisions were well furnished, his ovens 
established, and the artillery and pontoons arrived at the 
destined places, ordered Lieutenant-General Broglio, 
with ten battalions, twelve squadrons, and ten pieces of 
cannon, to march to Engheren ; Lieutenant-General 
M. do Chevert, with sixteen battalions, three brigades of 
carabineers, the royal hunters, and six hundred hussars, 
to march to Ilervorden; and Lieutenant-General Mar¬ 
quis d’Armentieres, with twelve battalions and ten squa- 
dronss to match to Ulrickhausen. All these troops being 
arrived in^their camp on the fourth of July, halted the 
fifth. On the sixth, tw’enty-two battalions and thirty- 
two squadrons, under, the command of the Duke of 
Orleans, who was now arrived at the army, marched to 
Ulrickhausen, from whence M. d’Armentiercs had set 
out early in the morning, with the troops under his com¬ 
mand, and by hasty marches got on the seventh, by eleven 
at night, to Blankenhoven, where he found the boats 
which had kone from Ahrensberg. The bridges were 
built, the cannon planted, and the intrenchments at the 
head of the bridges completed in the night between the 
seventh and eighth. The marescbal having sent away 
part of his baggage from Bielefeldt on the sixth, went 
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in person on the seventh at eleven o’clock to fl^orn, and chap. 
on the eighth to Braket. On advice that M. d’Armen- . xxvii. 
tieres had thrown his bridges across without opposition, ^767- 
and was at work on his intrenchinents,* he went on the 
ninth to Blankenhoven, to sec the bridges and intrcnch- 
ments; and afterwards advanced to examine the first 
position he intended for his ^tiny, and came down to the 
right side of the Weser to the abbey of Corvey* where 
he forded the river, with the princes of the blood, and 
their attendants. On the tenth, in the morning, he got 
on horseback by four, o’clock, to see the Duke of Orleans’ 
division file off, which arrived at Corvey at ten o’clock; 
as also that of M. d’Armcntieres, which arrived at eleven, 
and that of M. Soiivre, which arrived at noon. The 
mareschal having examined the course of the river, caused 
the bridges of pontoons to be laid within gun-sliot of the 
abbey, where the Viscount de Turenne passed that river 
in the year one thousand six hundred and seventy-three, 
and where the divisions under Broglio and Chevert now 
passed it on the twelfth and thirteenth. TJiese two 
generals being informed of what was to be done upon 
the l'})per Weser, attacked JMiiiden, and carried it, whilst 
a detachment of the French entered tb,e country of East 
Friesland, under the command of the Marquis d’Auvel; 
and, after taking possession of Lier, marched on the right 
of the £ms to Embden., the only sea-port the King of 
Prussia had, which at first seemed determined to make 
a defence; but the inhabitants were not agreed upon 
the methods to be taken for that purpose. They, there¬ 
fore, met to deliberate, but in the mean time, their gates 
being shut, M. d’Auvel caused some cannon to be brought 
to beat them down; and the garrison, composed,of four* 
hundred Prussians, not being strong enough'to defend 
the town, the soldiers mutinied against their officers, 
whereupon a capitulation was agreed on, and the gates 
were opened to the French commander, wdio made his 
troops enter with a great deal of order, assured the magis- ^ 
trates that care should be taken to make them observe 
a good discipline, and published two ordinances, one for 
the security of the religion and commerce of the city, 
and the other for prohibiting the exportation of corn and 
forage out of that principality. The inhabitants were. 
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CHAP, however/obliged to take an oath of allegiance to the 
xxvii. FrQjich king. 

Battle Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, the French, 

Hasten- after having laid part of the electorate of Hanover under 
contribution, marched in three columns, with their artil¬ 
lery, towards the village of Latford, when Major-General 
Fustenburgh,,who commanded the out-posts in the vil¬ 
lage, sent an officer to inform the Duke of Cumberland 
of their approach. His royal highness immediately rein¬ 
forced those posts with a body of troops, under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant-General Sporcken; but finding it 
impossible to support the village, as it was commanded 
by the' heights opposite to it, which were possessed by 
the enemy, and being sensible that it would be always 
in his power to retake it, from its situation in a bottom 
between, two hills, he withdrew’ his post from Latford. 
The French then made two attacks, one at the point of 
the w'ood, and the other higher up in the same wood, 
opposite to the grenadiers commanded by Major-General 
Hardenberg, but they failed in both; and though the 
fire of their artillery w^as very hot, they w’ere obliged to 
retire. The French army encamping on the heights op¬ 
posite to the Duke of Cumberland’s posts, the intelligence 
received, that M. d’Etrees had assembled all his troops, 
and w’as furnished with a very considerable train of artil¬ 
lery, left" his royal highness no room to doubt of his in¬ 
tending to attack him. He therefore resolved to change 
his canlp for a more advantageous situation, by drawing 
up his.armon the eminence betw'een the Weser and 
the woods, leaving the Hamelen river on his right, the 
village of Hastenbeck in his front, and his left close to* 
‘ the wood, at the point of which his royal highness had 
a battery *of twelve-pounders and howitzers. There was 
a hollow way from the left of the village to the battery, 
and a morass on the other side of Hastenbeck to his 
right. Major-General Schulenberg, with the hunters, 
and two battalions of grenadiers, was posted in the corner 
of the wood' upon the left of the battery; his royal high¬ 
ness ordered the village of Hastenbeck to be cleared to 
his front, to prevent its being in the power of the enemy 
to keep possession of it, and the ways by which the allies 
had a communication with that village during their 
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encampmeiit to be rendered impassable. In the evening chap. 
he withdrew all his out-posts, and in this position the 
army lay upon their arms all night. On, the twenty-fifth, 
in the morning, the French army marched forwards in 
columns, and began to cannonade the allies very severely, 
marching and countermarching continually, and seeming 
to intend three attacks, on the right, the* left, and the 
centre. In the evening their artillery appeared much 
superior to that of the allies. The army was again 
ordered to lie all night bn their arms: his royal highness 
caused a battery at the end of the wood to be repaired ; 

Count Schulenberg to be reinforced with a battalion of 
grenadiers, and two field-pieces of cannon ; and that bat¬ 
tery to be also supported by four more batt?]ilions of gre¬ 
nadiers, under the command of Major-General llarden- 
berg. He likewise caused a battery to be ejected of 
twelve and six-pounders, behind the village of Hasteii- 
beck, and took all the precautions he could think of to 
give the enemy a warm r'^^ception. As soon as it was 
daylight, ho mounted on horseback to reconnoitre the 
position of the enemy, whom he found in the same situa¬ 
tion as the day before. At a little after five, a very 
smart cannonading began against the battery behind the 
village, which w'as supported by the Hessian infantry and 
cavalry, who stood a most severe fire with surprising 
steadiness an^ resolutiort. Between Seven and eight the 
firing of small arms began on the left of the allies, when 
his royal highness ordereef IVJajor-General Belir, with 
three battalions of Brunswick, to sustain^ the grenddiers 
in the wood, if their assistance should be w*an^ed. The 
cannonading continued above six hours, during which 
the troops that were exposed to ife never once abated of 
their firmness. The fire of the small arms o*n the left 
increasing, and the French seeming to gain ground, his 
royal highness detached the Colonels Darkenliausen and 
Bredenbach, with three Hanoverian battalions and six 
squadrons, round the wood by Afferde, who, towards the ^ 
close of the day, drove several squadrons of the enemy 
back to their army, without giving them any opportunity 
to charge. At length the grenadiers in the wood, ap¬ 
prehensive of being surrounded, from the great numbers 
of the enemy that appeared there, and were marching 
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CHAP, round on that side, though they repulsed every thing 
xxyiL appeared in their front, thought it advisable to retire 
*757. nearer to the lefjt of the army, a motion which gave the 
enemy an opportunity of possessing themselves of that 
battery without opposition. Here the hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick distinguished himself at the head of a bat¬ 
talion of Wolfenbuttel guards, and anotherof Hanoverians, 
who attacked and repulsed, with their bayonets, a supe¬ 
rior force of the enemy, and retook the battery. But the 
French being in possession of ari^ eminence which com¬ 
manded and flanked both the lines* of the infantry aind 
• the battery of the allies, and where they were able to 
support their attack under the cover of a hill, his royal 
, highness, copsidering the superior numbers of the enemy, 
near double to his, and the impossibility of dislodging 
them from their post, without exposing his own troops 
too much, ordered a retreat; in consequence of which his 
army retired, first to Hamelen, where he left a garrison, 
then to Nienburgh, and afterwards to Hoya; in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which town, after sending away all the maga¬ 
zines, sick, and wounded, he encamped, in order to cover 
Bremen and Verden, and to preserve a communication 
with Stade, to Which place the archives and most valu¬ 
able effects of Hanover had been removed. In this eii- 
, gagement. Colonel Bredenback attacked four brigades 
very strongly posted, with a battery of fourteen pieces of 
cannon, repulsed, and drove them down a precipice, and 
took all their artillery apd Ammunition; but preferring 
the c'are of his-wounded to the glory of carrying away 
the cannon, he brought off only six, nailing up and de- 
. stroying the rest. The loss of the allies in all the skir¬ 
mishes, •which lasted three days, was three hundred and 
twenty-se^en men killed,ninehundredandsevenwounded, 
and two hundred and twenty missing, or taken prisoners; 
whilst that of the French, according to their own accounts, 
amounted to fifteen hundred men. 

The French The French, being left masters of the field, soon re- 
Hameien. duced Hamelen, which was far from being well fortified, 
Duke de obliged the garrison to capitulate, and took out of the 
MperiSes towu sixty brass cannon, several mortars, forty ovens, part 
Mareschai of the equipage of the duke’s army, and large quantities 
d Etr^ea m provisions and ammunition, which they found in it, 
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together with a great many sick and wounded, who, not 
being included in the capitulation, were made prisoners 
of war. Whether the court of France had any reason to 
find fault with the conduct of the Mareschal d’Ftrees, or 
whether its monarch was blindly guided by the counsels 
of his favourite, the Marquise de Pompadour, who, de¬ 
sirous to testify her gratitude to the man who been 
one of the chief instruments of her higji promotion, was 
glad of an opportunity to retrieve his shattered fortunes, 
and, at the same time, t(3 add to her own already immense 
treasures, we shall npt pretend to determine; though the 
event seems plainly to speak'^the last. £ven at the time, 
no comparison was made between the military skill of the 
Mareschal d’Etrees, and that of the Duke de Richelieu ; 
but, however that may have been, this Iasi, who, if he 
had not shone in the character of a soldier, excelled all, 
or at least most, of his contemporaries, in the more 
refined arts of a courtier, was, just before the battle we 
have been speaking of, appointed to supersede the 
former in the command of the'French army in Lower 
Saxony, where he arrived on the sixth of August, with 
the title of Mareschal of France; and M. d’Etrees imme¬ 
diately resigned the command. • 

Immediately after the battle of Hastenbeck, the 
French sent a detachment of four thousand men to lay 
under contribution the countries of Hanover and Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbhttel, as well as the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden ; and two days after the arrival of tllis new 
commander, the Duke de Chevreuse was^ detached with 
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two thousand men to take possession of Hanover itself, 
with the title of governor of that city. He accordingly ^ 
marched thither; and upon his ajrival the Hanoverian 
garrison was disarmed, and left at liberty to retire where 
they pleased. About the same time M. de Contades, 
with a detachment from the French army, was sent to 
make himself master of the territories of Hesse-Cassel, 
where he found no opposition. He was met at Warberg 
by that prince’s master of the horse, who declared, that 
they were ready to furnish the French army with all the 
succours the country could afford; and accordingly the 
magistrates of Cassel presented him with the keys as 
soon as he entered their city. Gottingen was ordered by 
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CHAP. M. d’Armentieres to prepare for him within a limited 
XXVII. qI* jniiitary execution, four thousand 

1767. pounds of white bread, two thousand bushels of oats, a 
greater quantity than could be found in the whole 
country, a hundred loads of hay, and other provisions. 
v”r(Si^and Duke of Cumberland remained encamped in the 

Brcm?n?*^ neighbourhood of Hoya til^ the twenty-fourth of August, 
Cumber iipoo advi^cc that the enemy had laid two bridges 

land signs over the Allcr, in the night, and had passed that river 
t?on of^ large body of troops, he ordered his army to 
Cioster- march to secure the important post and passage of 

Seven. Rotheiibourg, lest they should attempt to march round 

on his left. lie encamped that night at Hausen, having 
detached Lieutenant-General Oberg, with eight battalions 
and six squadrons, to Ottersberg, to which place he 
rnarchecl next day, and encamped behind the Wummer 
in a very strong situation, between Ottersberg and Ro- 
thenbourg. The French took possession of Verden on 
the twenty-sixth of August, and one of their detach¬ 
ments w,ent on the twentv-ninth to Bremen, where the 
gates were immediately opened to them. The Duke of 
Cumberland, now closely pressed on all sides, and in 
danger of having, his communication with Stade cut olf, 
which the enemy was endeavouring to effect by seizing 
upon all the posts round him, found it necessary to de¬ 
camp again to abandon Rothenbourg, of which the 
French immediately took possession ; to i*etreat to Sel- 
singen, where his head-quarters were, on the first of 
September'; aijd from thence, on the third of the same 
month, to retire under the cannon of Stade. Here it 
was imagined that his army would have been able to 
maintain their groun,d between the Aller and the Elbe, 
till the severity of the season should put an end to the 
campaign. Accordingly, his royal highness, upon his 
taking this position, sent a detachment of his forces to 
Buck-Schantz, with some artillery, and orders to defend 
that place to the utmost; but as it could not possibly 
have held out many days, and as the French, who now 
hemmed him in on all sides, by making themselves 
masters of a little fort at the mouth of the river Zwinga, 
would have cut off his communication with the Elbe, so 
that four English men of war, then in that river, could 
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have been of no service to him, he was forced to accept 
of a mediation offered by the King of Denmark, by his 
minister the Count de Lynar, and to ,sign the famous 
convention of Closter-Seven \ by which thirty-eight 

d This remarkable capitulation, which wo shall give here at full length, on ac¬ 
count of the disputes that arose shortly after, concerning what the French called 
an infraction of it, was to the following efibet: ' 

His majesty the King of Denmark, touched with the distresses of the countries 
of Bremen and Verden, to which he has always granted his special protection; 
and being desirous, by preventing those countries from being any longer the 
theatre of war, to spare also the eflusion of blood in the armies which are ready 
to dispute the possession thereof; hath enij)lr,yed his mediation by the ministry of 
the Count de Lynar. His ryyal highness the Duke of^Cunibcrland, general of 
the army of the allies, on the one part, &nd his excellency the Maroscliai Duke 
de Richelieu, general of the King of France’s forces in Germany, on the other, 
have, in consideration of the intervention of his Danish majesty, respectively 
engaged their word of honour to the Count de Lynar, to abide by the convention 
liereafter stipulated : and he, the Count de Lynar, correspondedtly to the magna¬ 
nimity of the king his master’s intention, obliges himself to procure the guarantee 
mentioned in the present convention ; so that it shall be sent to him, with his full 
powers, which there was no time to make out, in the circumstances w nicli hurried 
his departure. 

Article I. Plostilities shall cease on both sides within twenty-four hours, or 
sooner, if possible. Orders for this purpose shall be immediately sent to the 
detached corps, 

II. The auxiliary troops of the ar.*iy of the Duke of Cumberland, namely, 
those of Hesse, Brunswick, Saxc-Gotha, and even those of the CounI de la Lipjic 
Buckobourg, sliall be sent home ; and as it is necessary to settle particularly their 
march to their respective countries, a general officer of each nation shall be sent 
from the army of the allies, with whom shall be settled the rrmte of those troops, 
the divisions they shall inarch in, their subsistence on their march, and their pass¬ 
ports to be granted them by his excellency the Duke de •Richelieu to g<» to their 
own countries, w^here they shall be placed and distributed as shall be agreed upon 
between the court of France and their respective sovereigns. 

JII. His royal highness the Duke ot Cumberland obliges himself to pass the 
Elbe, with such part of his army a« he shall not be able to place in the citj' of 
Stade ; that the })artvof his forces which shall enter into garrison in the said city, 
and which it is supposed may amount to between four and six thousand men, shall 
remain there under the guarantee of hie majesty the King of Denmailc, w ithout 
committing any act of hostility ; nor, on the iPther hand, shall tl^^jy be exposed to 
any from the French troops. In consequence thereof, commissai'ics, learned on 
each side, shall agree upon the limits to be fixed round that place, for the conve- 
niency ot the garrison ; which limits shall not extend beyond half a league, or a 
league, from the place, according to the nature of the ground or circumstances, 
which shall be fairly settled by the commissaries. The rest of the Hanoverian 
army shall go and take quarters in the country be^t)nd the Elbe ; and, to facilitate 
the march of those ti*oops, his excellency the Duke de Richelieu shall concert 
with a ge-neral officer, sent frojfp the Hanoverian army, the route they shall take : 
obliging himself to give the necessary pasvsports and security for the free passage 
of them and their baggage to the places of their destination ; his royal highness 
the Duke of Cumberland reserving to himself the liberty of negotiating between 
tlie two courts for an extension of those quarters. As to the*French troops, they 
shall remain in the rest of the duchies of Bremen and Vorden, till the definitive 
reconciliation of the two sovereigns. » 

IV. As tSie aforesaid articles are to be executed as soon as possible, the Hano¬ 
verian army, and the corps which arc detached from it, particularly that which is 
at Bttck-Schantss, and the neighbourhood, shall retire under Stade in the space of 
eight-and-forty hours. The French army shall not pass the river Oste, in the 
duchy of Bremen, till the limits be regulated. It shall, besides, keep all the posts 
and countries of which it is in possession ; and, not to retard the regulation of the 
limits between the armies, commissaries shall be nominated and sent on the tenth 
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CHAP, thousand Hanoverians laid down their arms, and were 

dispersed into different quarters of cantonment. 

1767. 

instant to Bremen-worden, by his royal highness the Duke of Cumberl^d, and his 
excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be 
assigned to the French army, as those that are to be observed by the ganison at 
Stade, according to Art. Til. 

V. All the aforesaid articles shall be faithfully executed, according to their form 
and tenor^ and under the faith of his iqajesty the King of Denmark’s guarantee, 
which the Count de Lynar, his minister, engages to procure. 

Done at the camp at Closter-Seven, Sept. 8,1767. 

(Signed) WILLIAM. 
SEPARATE ARTICLES. 

Upon the representation made by the Count de Lynar, with a view to Explain 
some dispositions made by the present convention, the following articles have been 
added. 

I. It is the intention of his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, that 
the allied troops of his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland shall be sent back 
to their respective countries, according to the form mentioned in the second 
article: and that* as to their separation and distribution in the country, it shall 
be regulated between the courts, those troops not being considered as prisoners 
of war. , 

II. It having been represented that the country of Lunenberg cannot accom¬ 
modate more than fifteen battalions and six squadrons, and that the city of Stade 
cannot absolutely contain the garrison of six thousand men allotted to it, his ex¬ 
cellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu, being pressed by M. de Lynar, who 
supported this representation by the guarantee of his Danish majesty, gives his 
consent; and his royal highness ihe Duke of Cumberland engages to cause the 
fifteen battalions and six squadrons to pass the Elbe, and the whole body of hun¬ 
ters, and the remaining ten battalions and twenty-eight squadrons shall be placed 
in the town of Stade, and the places nearest to it that are within the line, which 
shall be marked by posts from the mouth of the Liche in tlie Elbe, to the mouth 
of the Elraerbeck in thoi river Oste; provided always, that the said ten battalions 
and twenty-eight squadrons shall be quartered there as they are at the time of 
signing this convention, and shall not be recruited under any pretext, or aug¬ 
mented in any case ; and this clause is particularly guaranteed by the Count do 
Lynar in thl name of his Danish majesty. 

III. Upon the representation of his royafhighness the Duke of Cumberland, 
that the army and detached corps cannot both retire under Stade in eight-and- 
forty hours, agreeable to the conventioij^ his excellency the Mareschal Duke de 
Richelieu hath signified, that he will grant them proper time, provided the corps 
encamped at Buck-Schantz, as well as the army encamped at Bremen-worden, 
begin their march to retire in four-and-twenty hours after signing the coiiveitiou. 
The time necessary for other arrangements, and the execution of the articles 
concerning the respective limits, shall be settled between Lieutenant-General 
Sporcken, and the Marquis de Villemar, first lieutenant-general of the king’s 
army. ’ 

Done, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The French enter the Prussian DomiI^tons, where they commit great Dis¬ 
orders.—Reflections on the Misconduct' of the allied Army.—Russian 
Fleet blocks up the Prussian Ports in the Baltic.—Russians take Memel. 

—Declaration of the King op Prussia on that Occasion.—Army of the 
Empire raised with Difficulty.—The Austrians take Gabel—And de¬ 
stroy ZiTTAu.—T ub PrinCe of Prussia leaves TnE«A.RMY.—C ommunication 
between England and Ostend broken off.—Gueldrks capitulates.—Skir< 

MISIIES BETWEEN THE PRUSSIANS AND AUSTRIANS—AnD BETWEEN THE 1 'RUSSIANS 

AND Russians.—Maresciial Lehwald attacks the Russians in tiikir In- 
trencuments near Noukitten.—Hasty Retreat of the «Russians out op 
Prussia.-~French and Imperialists take Gotha.—Action between the 
Prussians and Austrians near Goerlitz.—The French oblige T>rincb Fer¬ 
dinand to retire.—Berlin laid under Contribution by the Austrians ; 

AND Leipzig subjected to a military Execution bit the Prussians.—Battle 
of Rosbach.—The Austrians take Schweidnitz ; and defeat the Prince 
OF Bevern near Breslau.—Mareschal Keith lays Bohemia under Contri¬ 
bution.—King of Prussia defeats the Austrians at Lissa : retakes Bres- 
LAu AND Schweidnitz, and becomes Master op all Silksia.—Hostilities op 
THE Swedes m Pomerania.—Maresciial Lehwald forces the Swedes to 
RETIRE.—Memorial presented to the Dutch by Colonel Yohke, relative 
to Ostend and Nieupout.—King of Prussia’s Lette:^j«to the King of Great 
Britain.— His Britannic Majesty’s Declaration.—Disputes concerning the 
Convention of Closter-Sevkn.—Progress of the Hanoverian Army.— 

Death of the Queen of Poland.—Transactions at Sea.—Fate^ of Captain 
Death.—Sf.ssion opened.—Supplies granted.—Funds for raising the Sup- 
j'LiEs.—M essage from the King to the House of Commons.—Second Treaty 
WITH THE King of Prussia.—Bill for fortifying Milford-jiaveji,—Regu¬ 
lations WITH Respect to Corn.—Bills f^r the Encouragement op Seamen, 

AND for explaining THE MlLITlA ACf.—ACT FOR REPAIRING \jONDOiI B'RIDGE. 

—Act for ascertaining the Qualification of voting.—Bill for more ef¬ 
fectually MANNING THE NaVY.—AMENDMENTS IN THE HaBEAS-CoRPUS ACT.— 

Scheme in favour of the Foundling-Hospital.—Proceedings relative to • 

THE African Company.—Session closed.—Vigorous Preparations “for War. 

—Death of the Princess Caroline.—Sea Engagements off CJIpe FBAN901S, 

—Remarkable Success of^ Captain Forest.—French evacuate Ehbden.— 

Success op Admiral Osborne.—French Fleet driven ashore in Basque 
Road.—Admiral Broderick’s Ship burnt at Sea.—Descent at Cancalle- 
BAY.—Expedition against Cherbourg.—Descent at St. Maloes.—English 
1 )EPEATF.D AT St. CaS.—CAPTURES FROM THE EnEMY.—ClAMOCRS OF THE DuTCK ^ 
Merchants, on Account op the Capture op their Ships.-ctTiieir famous 
Petition to the States-Genebal. 

The Hanoverians being now quite subdued, and the chap. 
whole force of the French let loose against the King of 
Prussia by this treaty, Mareschal Richelieu immediately 
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CHAP, ordered Lieutenant-General Berchini to march with all 

XXVIII 

'— L possible expedition with the troops under his command, 

TheFreiich Princc de Soubisei the gens-d’armes, and other 

enter the troops that Were in the landgraviate of Hesse-Cassel, re- 
doSons chived the same order; and sixty battalions of foot, and 
wherethey the greatest part of the horse belonging to the French 
grS!t'di8- ^‘-rniy, were directed to attack the Prussian territories, 
orders. Mareschal Richelieu himself arrived at Brunswick on the 
fifteenth of September; and having, in a few days after, 
assembled a hundred and ten battalions, and a hundred 
and fifty squadrpns, with a hundred pieces of cannon, 
near Wolfenbuttel, he entered the king of Prussia’s do¬ 
minions w'ith his army on the twenty-seventh, twenty- 
eighth, and twenty-ninth of the same month, in three 
columns, which penetrated into Alberstadt andBranden- 
burgh, pjundering the towns, exacting contributions, and 
committing many enormities, at which their general is 
said to have connived. In the mean time the Duke of 
Cumberland returned to England, where he arrived on 
the eleventh of October, and shortly after resigned all 
his military commands. 

Reflections Had the allied army, after the battle of Plastenbeck, 
marched directly to the Leine, as it might easily have 
the allied doiie, and then taken post on the other side of Wolfen- 
buttel, Halberstadt, and Magdebourg, it might have 
waited securely under the cannon of the latter place for 
the junction of the Prussian forces; instead of which, 
they injudiciously turned OiT to the Lower Wescr, re¬ 
tiring successively from Hamelen to Nieuburgh, Verden, 
Rothenbourg, Buxtehude, and lastly to Stade, where, for 
want of subsistence and elbow-room, the troops were all 
made prisoners of war at large. They made a march of 
a hundred and fifty miles to be cooped up in a nook, in¬ 
stead of taking the other route, which was only about a 
hundred miles, and would have led them to a place of 
safety. By this unaccountable conduct, the King of 
Prussia was not only deprived of the assistance of near 
forty thousand good troops, which, in the close of the 
campaign, might have put him upon an equality with the 
French and the army of the empire; but also exposed to, 
and actually invaded by, his numeroii% Enemies on all 
sides, insomuch that his situation now more dan« 
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gerous than ever; and the fate which seemed to have chap. 
threatened the empress a few months before, through his xxviir. 
means, was, to all appeajpnce, turned ^against himself. 

His ruin was predicted, nor could human prudence fore¬ 
see how he might be extricated from his complicated 
distress; for, besides the invasion of his territories by the 
French under the Duke de Jlichelieu, the Russiaus, who 
had made for a long time a dilatory m^rch, and seemed 
uncertain of their own resolutions, all at once quickened 
their motions, and entered ducal Prussia under Mareschal 
Apraxin and General ^'ermor, marking jtheir progress by 
every inhumanity that unbridled cruelty, lust, and rapine, . 
can be imagined capable of committing. A large body 
of Austrians entered Silesia, and penetrated as far as 
Breslau: then turning back, they laid siege to the impor¬ 
tant fortress of Schweidnitz, the key of that country. A 
second body entered Lusatia, another quarter of the 
Prussian territories, and made themselves masters of Zit- 
tau. Twenty-two thousand Swedes penetrated into Prus¬ 
sian Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam and .Demmin, 
and laid the whole country under contribution. The 
army of the empire, reinforced by that of Prince Soubise, 
after many delays, was at last in fulp march to enter 
Saxony; and this motion left the Austrians at liberty to 
turn the greatest part of their forces to the reduction of 
Silesia. An Austrian general, penetrating, through Lu¬ 
satia, passed Gy the Prussian armies, and suddenly pre¬ 
senting himself before the gates of Berlin, laid thfe whole 
country under contribution; and though he retired on 
the approach of a body of Prussians, yet he s^ill found 
means to interrupt the communication of these last with ^ 

Silesia. The Prussians, it is truQ, exerted themselves 
bravely on all sides, and their enemies fled before them; 
but whilst one body •was pursuing, another gained upon 
them in some other part. The winter approached, their 
strength decayed, and their adversaries multiplied daily. 

The king, harassed, and almost spent with incessant , 
fatigue, both of body and of mind, was in a hianner ex¬ 
cluded from the empire. The greatest part of his domi¬ 
nions were either taken from him, or laid under contri¬ 
bution, and pefesij^S^ by his enemies; who collected the 
public revenues,on thecontributioas,and with the 

rv, 
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CHAP, riches which they drew from the electorate of Hanover, 
XXVIII. other conquests, defray the expenses of the war; 

1757 . and by the convention of Closer-seven he was deprived 
of his allies, and left without any assistance whatever, 
excepting what the British Parliament might think fit 
to supply. How different is this picture from that which 
the King of Prussia exhibited when he took arms to 
enter Saxony! ,But, in order to form a clear idea of 
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these events, of the situation of his Prussian majesty, 
and of the steps he took to defelit the designs of his an¬ 
tagonists, and e-%tricate himself from his great and nu¬ 
merous distresses, it wall be proper now to take a view 
of the several transactions of his enemies, as well during 
his stay in Bohemia, as from the time of his leaving it, 
down to that which w'e are now speaking of. 

Whilst the King of Prussia was in Bohemia, the Em¬ 
press of Russia ordered notice to be given to all masters 
of ships, that if any of them were found assisting the 
Prussians, by the transportation of troops, artillery, and 


ammunition, they should be condemned as legal prizes; 
and her fleet, consisting of fifteen men of war and fri¬ 


gates, with two bomb-ketches, was sent to block up the 
Prussian ports in< the Baltic, where it took several ships 


of that nation, which were employed in carrying provi¬ 
sions and merchandise from one port to another. One 
of these'ships of war appearing before Memel, a town 
of Poland, but subject to Prussia, the commandant sent 


an officer to the captain, to^’know whether he came as a 
friend or aii enemy; to which interrogation the Russian 
captain replied, that, notwithstanding the dispositions of 
the Empress of both the Russias w^ere sufficiently known, 
yet he -would further explain them, by declaring that his 
orders, anVl those of the other Russian commanders, were. 


in conformity to the laws of war, to *130126 on all the Prus¬ 
sian vessels they met with on their cruise. Upon which 
the commandant of Memel immediately gave orders for 
pointing the cannon to fire upon all Russian ships that 
should appi*oach that place. 

RusBianB Tlie land forces of the Russians had now lingered on 

Memel their march upwards of six months; and it was pretty 
generally doubted, by those who were supposed to have 
tlie best intelligence, whether they ever were really de- 
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signed to pass into the Prussian territories, not only on chap. 
account of their long stay on the borders of Lithuania, 
but also because several of their Cossacks had been 
severely punished for plundering.the Wggons of some 
Prussian peasants upon the frontiers of Courland, and 
the damage of the peasants compensated with money, 
though General Apraxin’s army was at the same time 
greatly distressed by the want of provisions; when, on 
a sudden, they quickened their motions', and showed they 
were, in^earnest, determined to accomplish the ruin of 
Prussia. Their first act of Hostility was the attack of 
Memel, which surrendered t and by the articles of capi- ^ 
tulation it was agreed, that the garrison should march out 
with all the honours of war, after having engaged not to 
serve against the empress, or any of her allies, for the 
space of one year. ‘ 

His Prussian majesty, justly foreseeing the great enor- p.— 
mities that were to be expected from these savage ene- * 

inies, who w^ere unaccustomed to make war, except upon Prussia on 
nations as barbarous as themselves, who looked^ upon war ebn* 
only as an opportunity for plunder, and every country 
through which they happened to march as theirs by 
right of conquest, published the following declaration:— 

“ It is sufficiently known, that the King of Prussia, after 
the example of his glorious predecessors, has, ever since 
his accession to the ciipwn, laid it down as a •maxim to 
seek the frieridship of the imperial court of Russia, and 
cultivate it by every method. His Prussian majesty hath 
had the satisfaction to live, fof several suceessiv^e ^years, 
in the strictest harmony with the reigning empress; and 
this happy union would be still subsisting, if evil-minded 
potentates had not broke it by their secret machinations^ 
and carried things to such a height, that tho ministers 
on both sides have been recalled, and the correspondence 
broken off. However melancholy these circumstances 
might be for the king, his majesty was nevertheless most 
attentive to prevent any thing that mi^ht increase the 
alienation of the Russian court. He hath been particu¬ 
larly careful, during the disturbances of the war that now 
unhappily rages, to avoid whatever might involve him in 
a difference with that court, notwithstanding the great 
grievances he hath to allege against it; and that it was 
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CHAP, publicly known the court of Vienna had at last drawn 
■ that of Russia into its destructive views, and made it 
1757. serve as an instrument for favouring the schemes of 
Austria. His majesty hath given the whole world in¬ 
contestable proofs, that he was under an indispensable 
necessity of having recourse to the measures he hath 
taken against, the courts of Vienna and Saxony, who 
forced Lim by their conduct to take up arms for his de¬ 
fence. Yet, even since things have been brought to this 
extremity, the king hath offered to lay down his arms, 
if proper securities should be granted to him. His* ma¬ 
jesty hath not neglected to expose the artifices by which 
the imperial court of Russia hath been drawn into mea¬ 
sures so opposite to the empress’s sentiments, and which 
would excite' the utmost indignation of that great prin- 
' cess, if the truth could be placed before her without dis¬ 
guise. The king did more: he suggested to her impe¬ 
rial majesty sufficient means, either to excuse her not 
taking any part in the present war, or to avoid upon the 
justest grounds the execution of those engagements 
which the court of Vienna claimed by a manifest abuse 
of obligations, which they employed to palliate their un¬ 
lawful views. If ^wholly depended upon the empress of 
Russia to extinguish the flames of the w^ar, without un¬ 
sheathing the sword, by pursuing the measures suggested 
by the kiiig. This conduct would have immortalized her 
reign throughout all Europe. It would have gained her 
more lasting glory than can ,be acquired by the greatest 
triumij>hs. The king finds with regret, that all his pre¬ 
cautions and care to maintain peace witli the Russian 
empire are fruitless, and that the intrigues of his enemies 
have prevailed. His majesty sees all the considerations of 
friendship jand good neighbourhood set aside by the impe¬ 
rial court of Russia, as well as the observance of its en¬ 
gagements with his majesty. He secs that court march¬ 
ing its troops through the territories of a foreign power, 
and contrary to the tenor of treaties, in order to attack 
the king in bis dominions; and thus taking part in a war, 
in which his enemies have involved the Russian empire. 
In such circumstances, the king hath no other part to 
take, but to employ the power which God hath entrusted 
to him in defending himself, protecting his subjects, and 
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repelling every unjust attack. His majesty will never chap. 
lose sight of the rules which are observed, even in the xxviii. 
midst of war, among civilized nations. But if, contrary 17^*7. 
to all hope and expectation, these rules should be violated 
by the troops of Russia, if they commit in the king’s 
territories disorders and excesses disallowed by the laws 
of arms, his majesty must not be blamed if he makes re¬ 
prisals in Saxony; and if, instead of that good order and 
rigorous discipline which have hitherto been observed by 
his army, avoiding all sorts of violence, he finds himself 
forced, contrary to Ijis inclination, to suffer the provinces 
and subjects of Saxony to be treated in the same manner , 
as his own territories shall be treated. As to the rest, 
the king will soon publish to the whole world the futility 
of the reasons alleged by the imperial coiirt of Russia 
to justify its aggression; and as his majesty is forced 
upon making his defence, he has room to hope with con¬ 
fidence, that the Lord of Hosts will bless his righteous 
arms; that he will disappoint the unjust enterprises of 
his enemies, and grant him hisi powerful assigtance, to 
enable him to make head against them.” 

When the King of Prussia was put under the ban of Army of 
the empire, the several princes who cqpiposc that body 'S 
were required by the decree of the Aulic council, as we difficulty, 
observed before, to furnish their respective contingents ^ 

against him. Those who feared him .’ookeyil u])6n this as 
a fair opportunity of reducing him; and those m Iio stood 
in awe of the house of Austria w'ere, through necessity, 
conqielled to supjiort that power which they dreaded. 

Besides, they were accustomed to the influemce of a 
family, in which the empire had, for a long time, been in 
a manner hereditary ; and w^ere al^o intimidated by the * 
appearance of a confedemey, the most formidable, perhaps, 
that the world had over seen. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, the contingents, both of men and money, were col¬ 
lected slowly; the troops were badly composed; and many 
of those, not only of the Protestant princes, but also of the 
Catholics, showed the utmost reluctance to *u.ct ‘against 
his Prussian majesty, which, indeed, none of them would 
have been able to do, had it not been for the assistance 
of the French under the Prince de Soubise. The Elector 
Palatine lost above a thousand men by desertion. Four 
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thousapd of the troops belonging to the Duke of Wir- 
teniberg being delivered to the French commissary on the 
twenty-fourth of June, were immediately reviewed; but 
the review was scarcely finished, when they began to cry 
aloud that they were sold. Next morning thirty of them 
deserted at once, and were soon followed by parties of 
twenty, and thirty each, w^lo forced their way through 
the detachments that guarded the gates of Stutgard, and 
in the evening the mutiny became general. They fired 
upon the oflScers in their barracks, and let their general 
know, that if he did not immediately withdraw, they 
would put him' to death." Meanwhile, some of the 
officers having pursued the deserters, brought back a part 
of them prisoners, when the rest of the soldiers declared, 
that if they ‘were not immediately released, they would 
set fire to the stadthouse and barracks; upon which the 
prisoners were set at liberty late in the evening. Next 
morning the soldiers assembled, and having seized some 
of the officers, three or four hundred of them marched 
out of the town at a time with the music of the regiments 
playing before them; and in this manner near three 
thousand of them filed off*, and the remainder were after¬ 
wards discharged, 

The King of Prussia, upon his leaving Bohemia, after 
the battle of Kolin, retired towards Saxony, as we ob¬ 
served b'bfore: and having sent his heavy artillery and 
mortars up the Elbe to Dresden, fixed life camp on the 
banks Of that river, at Leitmeritz, where his main army 
was strongly intrenched, whilst Mareschal Keith, with the 
troops upder his command, encamped on the opposite 
shore, a free communication being kept open by means of 
a bridge. At the saipe time detachments were ordered 
to secure the passes into Saxony. As this position of the 
King of Prussia prevented the Austrians from being able 
to penetrate into Saxony by the way of the Elbe, they 
moved, by slow marches, into the circle of Buntzlau, and, 
at last, with a detachment commanded by the Duke 
d’Arember^ and M. Maeguire, on the eighteenth of June 
fell suddenly upon and took the important post at Gabel, 
situated between Boemish-Leypa and Zittau, after an 
obstinate defence made by the Prussian garrison under 
Major-General Putkammer, consisting of four battalions, 
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who were obliged to surrender prisoners of war. The chap. 
Austrians having by this motion gained a march towards 
Lusatia, upon a corps which had been dtitached under the ^757. 
command of the Prince of Prussia to watch them, his 
Prussian majesty thought proper to leave Leitmeritz on 
the twentieth in the morning, and lay that night at 
Lickowitz, a village opposite to Leitmeritz, of which a 
battalion of his troops still kept possession, wliile the rest 
of his army remained encamped in the plain before that 
place. Next morning,' at break of day. Prince Henry 
decamjied, and made so good a disposition for his retreat, 
that he did not lose a single man, though he marched in . 
sight of the whole body of Austrian irregulars. He 
passed the bridge at Leitmeritz, after withdrawing the 
battalion that was in the town, and having burnt the 
bridge, the whole army united, and made a small move¬ 
ment towards the passes of the mountains; the king then 
lying at Sulowitz, near the field where the battle of 
Lowoschutz was fought on the first of October of the 
preceding year. The heavy baggage was sent* on in the 
afternoon, with a proper escort; and in the morning of 
the twenty-second the army marched in two columns, 
and encamped on the high grounds at«Lusechitz, a little 
beyond Lenai, where it halted the twenty-third. No 
attack was made upon the rear-guard, though great 
numbers of Austrian hwssars, and other irregulars, had 
a])pcared the bveiling before within cannon-shot of the 
Prussian camp. On the twenty-fourth the army marched 
to Nelleudorf; on the twenty-fifth it .encamped' near 
Cotta ; on the tw^enty-sixth near Pirna, wdicrQ it halted 
the next day; and on the twenty-eighth it crossed the^ 
river near that place, and entered JLusatia, where, by the 
end of the month, it encamped near Bautzen.* 

The king’s army made this retreat wdth all the success AikI 
that could be wished ; but the corps under the Prince 
of Prussia had not the same good fortune; for the 
Austrians, immediately after their taking Gabel, sent a » 
strong detachment against Zittau, a trading \own in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, where the Prussians had large 
magazines, and a garrison of six battalions, and, in his 
sight, attacked it with uncommon rage. Paying no regard 
to the inhabitants as being friends or allies, but deter- 
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mined to reduce the place before the King of Prussia 
could have time to march to its relief, they no sooner 
arrived before it,,than they bombarded and cannonaded it 
with such fury, that most' of the garrison finding them¬ 
selves unable to resist, nmde their escape, and carried off as 
much as they could of the magazines, leaving only three 
or four hundred men in the /,own, under Colonel Diricke, 
to hold it out as long as possible; which he accordingly 
did, till the whole place was almost destroyed. • The 
cannonading began on the twenty-third of July, at eleven 
in the moniing, jmd lasted till five in the evening. In 
this space of timb four thousand balls, many of them red 
hot, were fired into this unfortunate city with so little in¬ 
termission, that it was soon set on fire in several places. 
In the confusion which the conflagration produced, the 
Austrian‘S entered the town, and the inhabitants imagined 
that they had then nothing further to fear; and that their 
friends the Austrians would assist them in extinguishing 
the flames, and saving the place: but in this particular 
their expectations were disappointed. The pandours and 
Sclavonians, who rushed in with the regular troops, made 
no distinction between the Prussians and the inhabitants 
of Zittau; instead of helping to quench the flames, they 
began to plunder the warehouses which the fire had not 
reached ; so that all the valuable merchandise they con¬ 
tained was either oarried off or-reduced to ashes. Up¬ 
wards of six hundred houses, and almost all the public 
buildings, the cathedrals of St. John and St. James, the 
orph&n-house, eight ])arsonage-houses, eight schools, the 
town-hou/5e, .and every thing contained in it, the public 
weigh-house, the prisdn, the archives, and all the other 
documents of the town-council, the plate and other things 
of value, presented to the town from time to time, by the 
emperors, kings, and other princes‘and noblemen, were 
entirely destroyed, and more than four hundred citizens 
were killed in this assault. Of the whole town there 
were left standing only one hundred and thirty-eight 
houses, twd churches, the council, library, and the salt¬ 
works. The Queen of Poland was so affected by this 
melancholy account, that she is said to have fainted away 
upon hearing it. As this city belonged to their friend 
the King of Poland, the Austrians thought proper to 
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publish an excuse for their conduct, ascribing it entirely chap. 
to the necessity they were under, and the obstinate do- 
fence made by the Prussian garrison. But wdiat excuses 1757. 
can atone for such barbarity ? 

The corps under the Prince of Prussia, which had The Prince 
been witness to the destruction of this unhappy place, 
was, by the king’s march to, Bautzen, fortunately extri-army. 
cated from the danger of being surroupded by the Aus¬ 
trians, who, upon his majesty’s approach, retired from 
their posts on j|Jie fi^ht. Soon after this event, the 
Prince of Prussia, fpiding his health much impaired by 
the fatigues of the campaign % quitted tflie army, and re- , 
turned to Berlin. In the mean time, Mareschal Keith, 
who had been left upon the frontier, to guard the passes 
of the mountains of Bohemia, arrived at Pirna, having 
been much harassed in his march by the enemy’Srirregular 
troops, and lost some waggons of provisions and baggage. 

After resting a day at Pirna, he pursued his march 
through Dresden with twenty battalions and forty squa¬ 
drons, and encamped on the right of the Elbe, before the 
gate of the new city, from whence he joined the king 
between Bautzen and Goerlitz. The Prussian army, now 
re-assembled at this place, amounted to.,about sixty thou¬ 
sand men, besides twelve battalions and ten squadrons, 
which remained in the famous camp at Pirna, under the 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, to cover Dresden, sdcure the 
gorges of the hriountains, and check the incursions of the 
Austrian irregulars, with whom, as they were continually 
flying about the skirts of the Prussian armj", as,well in 
their encampments as on their marches, alnaost daily 
skirmishes happened, with various success. Though some 
of these encounters were very bloody, they cost the 
Prussians much fewer men than they lost by> desertion 
since the battle of Koliii. The reason seems obvious:— 

The Prussian army had been recruited, in times of peace, 


a This wns the reason that was publicly assigned for his quitting the amiy; but ^ 
a much more probable one, which was only whispered, seems tchave been, that 
this prince, tlian whom none ever was more remarkalde for humanity and the 
social virtues, disliking the violent proceedings of the king his brother, could not 
refrain frtim expostulating with him upon that sulqect: upon which his majesty, 
with an air of great disapprobation, told him, “ That the air of Berlin would be 
better for him than that of the Ci^p.” The prince accordingly retired to Berlin, 
where he died soon after: grief and concern for the welfare of his brother, and 
, for the steps taken hy him, having no small share in his death. 
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CHAP, from all parts of Germany; and though this way of re- 
cruiting may be very proper in such times, yet it cannot 
be expected to answer in a state of actual war, especially 
an. unfortunate war; because the fidelity of such soldiers 
can never be so much depended on as that of natives, 
who serve their natural sovereign from principle, and not 
merelyibr pay; and who mijst desert their country, their 
parents, and their friends at the same time that they 
desert their prince. 

Commum- It will bc propejT here to take notice^ of some events 
tween Eng- which could not casily Ibo mentioned before, without 
Osteud*^' througil the order we have proposed to our- 

broken off. selves in the writing of this history.—The empress-queen, 
embittered than ever against the King of Prussia 
* and his allies, recalled her ministers, Count Coloredo, and 
Mons. Z^hern from London, towards the beginning of 
July; and about the same time Count Kaunitz, great 
chancellor of the empire, informed JVIr. Keith, the British 
minister at Vienna, that the court of London, by the 
succours it had given, and still continued to give, the 
King of Prussia, as well as by other circumstances relat¬ 
ing to the present state of affairs, having broken the 
solemn engagements which united this crown with the 
house of Austria, her majesty, the empress-queen, had 
thought proper to recall her minister from England, and 
consequently to break off all correspondence. Mr. Keith, 
in pursuance of this notice, set out from Vienna on the 
twenty-hinth of July; as did also Mr. Dcsrolles, his 
Britannic majesty’s minister at the court of Brussels, from 
this last place, about the same time. On the seventh of 
July, General Pisa, commandant of Ostend, Nieuport, 
and the maritime ports of Flanders, sent his adjutant to 
the English vice-consul at Ostend, at six o’clock in the 
morning, to tell him, that by ordes's from his court all 
communication with England was broken off; and de¬ 
sired the vice-consul to intimate to the packet-boats and 
British shipping at Ostend, Bruges, and Nieuport, to 
depart in t<venty-four hours, and not to return into any 
of the ports of the empress-queen till further disposition 
should be made. The reasons alleged by the court of 
Vienna for debarring the subjects of his Britannic ma¬ 
jesty from the use of these ports, obtained for the house 
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of Austria by tbe arms and treasures of Great Britain, chap. 
were, “ That her imperial majesty, the empress-queen, 
could not, wi th indifference, see England, instead of giving 
the succours due to her by the most solemn treaties, enter 
into an alliance with her enemy the King of Prussia, and 
actually afford him all manner of assistance, assembling 
armies to oppose those whiph the most Christian king, 
her ally, had sent to her aid, and suffering privateers to 
exercise open violence in her roads, under the cannon 
of her ports and coasts, without givjng the least satisfac¬ 
tion or answer to th^ complainCs made on that account; 
and the King of Great Britain himself, ^t the very time , 
she was offering him a neutrality for Hanover, publishing, 
by a message to his Parliament, that she had formed, 
with the most Christian king, dangerous designs against 
that electorate; therefore, her majesty, desirou,s of pro¬ 
viding for the security of her ports, judged it expedient 
to give the forementioned orders; and at the same time 
to declare, that she could no longer permit a free com¬ 
munication between her subjects and the English, which 
had hitherto been founded upon treaties that Great 
Britain had without scrujdo openly violated.” Notwith¬ 
standing these orders, the English packet-boats, with let¬ 
ters, were allowed to pass as usual to and from Ostend; 
the ministers of her imperial majesty wisely considering 
how good a revenue the postage of Englisltlettdrs brings 
into the post-office of the Austrian Netherlands. Ostend 
and Nieuport, by order of her imperial majesty, i‘leceived 
each of them a French garrison; the former bn tli^i nine¬ 
teenth of July, and the latter the next day, under the 
command of M. de la Motte, upon whose arrival the 
Austrian troops evacuated those,places ; though the* 
empress-queen still reserved to herself, in both of them, 
the full and free exercise of all her rights of sovereignty; 
to which purpose an oath was administered to the French 
commandant by her majesty’s minister-]jlenipotentiary 
for the government of the Low Countries. At the same , 
time, their imperial and most Christian majesties notified 
to the magistracy of Hamburgh, that they must not admit 
any English men of war, or transports, into their port, on 
pain of having a French garrison imposed on them. The 
city of Gueldres, which had been blocked up by the French 
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CHAP, ever since the beginning of summer, was forced by famine 
to capitulate on the twenty-fourth of August, and the 
garrison marched out with all the honours of war, in order 
to be conducted to Berlin; but so many of them de¬ 
serted, that when they passed by Cologn, the whole gar¬ 
rison consisted only of the commandant and forty-seven 
men. ,By the surrender of^this place the wliole country 
lay open to the french and their allies quite up to Mag- 
debourg; and the empress-queen immediately received 
two hundred thousand crowns from the revenues of Cleves 
* and La Marcke alone. ' , 

skiiinisHos To Tctum to Sie affairs more immediately relating to 
the'prus- Prussia. The advanced posts of the Prince 

Biansand of Anlialt-Dcssau at Pirna were attacked, on the tenth 
And be"*‘ of August, *by a body of hussars, and other irregular 
tween th'e troops Outlie Austriaiis; but the Prussians soon obliged 
and Rub* them to retire, with the loss of several men and two pieces 
rf^’ans. of cannon. On the nineteenth of the same month, early 
in the morning, a great number of Austrian pandours 
surrounded a little town called Gotliebe, in which a Prus¬ 
sian garrison was quartered, with a design to take it by 
surprise. The j>andours attacked it on all sides, and in 
the beginning killed twenty-three Prussians, and wounded 
many; but the Prussians having rallied, repulsed the 
assailants with great loss. These, however, were but a 
sort of preludes to much more decisive actions, which 
happened soon after. Silesia, which had* hitherto been 
undistitrbed this year, began now to feel the effects of 
war. • Baroh Jahnus, an Austrian colonel, entering that 
country vj^ith only a handful of men, made himself master 
of Hirschberg, AValdenberg, Gottesburg, Frankenstein, 
and Landshut. They were, indeed, but open places; 
and he was repulsed in an attempt upon Strigau. On 
the side of Franconia the army of* the empire was as¬ 
sembling with all speed, under the Prince of Saxe-Hild- 
burghausen; the French were marching a second army 
, from their interior provinces into Alsace, in order to 
join the ilhperialists; the first division of their troops 
had already entered the empire, and were advanced as 
far as Hanau. The Swedes were now preparing, with 
the utmost expedition, to send a numerous army into 
Pomerania; and the Russians, who since the taking of 
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Memel had not done the King of Prussia mucfi damage, chap. 
besides that of obliging him to keep an army in Prussia xxviii. 
to oppose them, and interrupting the tmde of Konigs- i?®?. 
berg by their squadrons, were again advancing with hasty 
strides towards Prussia, marking their steps with horrid 
desolation. Field-Mareschal Lehwald, who had been 
left in Prussia with an army^of thirty thousand jnen, to 
guard that kingdom during the absentee of his master, 
was encamped near Velau, when the Russians, to the 
number of eighty thousand, after taking Memel, advanced 
against the territories of the Prussian king, whose situa¬ 
tion now drew uj)on him the .attention of all Europe. 

In the night between the seventh and eighth of August, 

Colonel Malachowsti, one of Marcschal LehwakVs offi¬ 
cers, marched to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
when a skirmish happened, which lasted near t^ o hours, 
between his advanced ranks and a Russian detachment, 
three times stronger than the Prussians. The Russians 
were repulsed, and fled into the woods, after having fifty 
men killed, and a greater numb6r wounded. The Prus¬ 
sians lost but one man, and had fourteen wounded. 

Several other little skirmishes happened between strag- Mareschai 
gling parties of the two armies ; and tlm Russians went atteSthe 
on pillaging and laying waste every thing before them, Russians in 
till at length the two armies having approached onetrSJjh-*^ 
another in Brandenburg Prussia, Mareschai Ecliwald, 
finding it im})t!)ssible to spare detachments from so small 
a number as his was, compared to that of the erfemy, to 
cover the wretched inhabitants^ from the mftrages ‘com¬ 
mitted on them by the Russian Cossacks, and other bar¬ 
barians belonging to them, judged it absolutely necessary^ 
to attack their main army, and acccydingly, notwitlistand- 
ing his great disadvantage in almost every respect, he 
resolved to hazard a^battlc on the thirteenth of August. 

The Russians, consisting, as we before observed, of eighty 
thousand regulars, under the command ^ of Mareschai 
Apraxin, avoiding the open field, were intrenched in a ^ 
most advantageous camp near Norkitten tn Prussia. 

Their army was composed of four lines, each of which 
was guarded by an intrcnchment, and the whole was 
defended by two hundred pieces of cannon, batteries 
being placed upon all the eminences. Mareschai Leh- 

VOL. III. E e 
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CHAP, wald’s army scarcely amounted to thirty thousand men. 
xxviiL Yjjg Action began at five in the morning, and was carried 
1767. on with so much vigour, that the Prussians entirely broke 
the whole first line of the enemy, and forced all their 
batteries. The Prince of Holstein Gottorp, brother to 
the King of Sweden, at the head of his regiment of dra¬ 
goons, ,routed the Russian cavalry, and afterwards fell 
upon a regiment of grenadiers, which was cut to pieces; 
but when the Prussians came to the second intrench- 
ment, Mareschal Lehwald seeing that he could not at¬ 
tempt to carry it, without exposing his army too much, 
took the resolutfon to rt‘tire. The Prussians returned to 
their former camp at Velau, and the Russians remained 
in their present situation. The loss of the Prussians, 
little exceeding two thousand, killed and wounded, was 
immediately replaced out of the disciplined militia. The 
Russians lost a much greater number. General Lapuchin 
was wounded and taken prisoner, with a colonel of the 
Russian artillery; but the former was sent back on his 
parole. The Prussian army had, at first, made them¬ 
selves masters of above eighty pieces of cannon; but 
were afterwards obliged to abandon them, with eleven of 
their own, for want of carriages. Three Russian generals 
w'ere killed ; but the Prussians lost no general or officer 
, of distinction, of which rank Count Dohna was the only 

one that "was wounded. 

Hasty re- After this engagement, Mareschal Lehwald changed 
Ru^ians*'^ the position of his army, by drawing towards Peterswald; 
out of and the Russians, after remaining quite inactive till the 
1 russia. tiiirteentb of September, on a sudden, to the great sur¬ 
prise of every one, retreated out of Prussia with such 
precipitation, that they left all thei^ sick and wounded 
behind thfem, to the amount of fifteen or sixteen thou¬ 
sand men, together with eighty pieces of cannon, and a 
considerable part of their military stores. Mareschal 
Apraxin masked his design by advancing all his irregulars 
towards the Prussian army; so that Mareschal Lehwald 
was not informed of it till the third day, when he de¬ 
tached Prince George of Holstein with ten thousand 
horse to pursue them; but with little hopes of coming 
up with them, as they made forced marches, in order to 
be sooner in their own country. However, the Prussians 
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took some of them prisoners, and many strag^ers were chap. 
killed by the country people in their flight towards Tilsit, xxviii. 
which they abandoned, though they still kept Memel, 1767. 
and shortly after added some new fortifications to that 
place. They made their retreat in two columns, one of 
which directed its course towards Memel, while the other 
took the nearest way through the bailiwick of Absfernen, 
and threw bridges over the river Jura, Both columns 
burnt every village they passed through without distinc¬ 
tion. The Prussians w^e obliged to desist from the pur¬ 
suit of these barbariqins, because the bridges thrown over 
the river Memel had been destroyed by the violence of 
the stream. The Russian army suffered greatly for want 
of bread, as all the countries were ruined through which 
it passed, so that they could procure no sort of subsist¬ 
ence but herbage and rye-bread. All the roads were 
strewed with dead bodies of men and hoi*ses. The real 
cause of this sudden retreat is as great a mystery as the 
reason of stopping so long, the year before, on the borders 
of Lithuania; though the occasion of it is said to have 
been the illness of the czarina, who was seized with a 
kind of apoplectic fit, and had made some new regula¬ 
tions in case of a vacancy of the thronoi, which rendered 
it expedient that the regular forces should be at hand to 
sup]>ort the measures taken by the government. ^ 

The King of Prussia, rafter rcmainkig for some time French and 
cncam})ed between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed his 
head-quarters to Bernstedel; and on the fifteenth of Gotha. 
August his army came in sighl of the Austrian* camp, 
and within cannon-shot of it; upon which the Austrians 
struck their tents, and drew up in Order of battle before ^ 
their camp. The king formed his arpiy over against them, 
and immediately went to reconnoitre the ground betw^een 
the armies: but, as ‘it was then late, he deferred the 
more exact examination of that circumstance till the 
next day. The' two armies continued under arms all 
night. Next morning at break of day, the king found . 
the Austrians encamped with their right af the river 
Weisle; the rest of their army extended along a rising 
ground, at the foot of a mountain covered with wood, 
which protected their left; and before their fi’ont, at the 
bottom of the hill on which they were drawn lip, was a 

E e 2 
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CHAP, small brook, passable only in three places^ and for no 
more than four or five men abreast. Towards the left 
of their army wjis an opening, where three or four bat¬ 
talions might have marched in front; but behind it they 
had placed three lines of infantry, and on a hill which; 
flanked this opening, within musket-shot, were placed 
four tlmusand foot, with foyty or fifty pieces of cannon ; 
so that, in reality, this was the strongest part of their 
camp. The king left nothing undone to bring the xAus- 
trians to a battle v but finding them absolutely bent on 
avoiding it, after lying four days before them, he and his 
army returned to their camp at Bernstedel. They were 
followed by some of the enemy’s hussars and pandours, 
who, however, had not the satisfaction to take the smallest 
booty in this retreat. The Austrian army which thus 
declined-engaging was, hy their oMn account, a hundred 
and thirty thousand strong, more than double the num¬ 
ber of the King of Prussia, who, the day he returned to 
Bernstedel, after he had retired about two thousand 
yards, again drew up his army in line of battle, and 
remained so upwards of an hour, but not a man stirred 
from the Austrian camj). The army of the empire, com¬ 
manded hy the Prince of Saxe-Hildburghausen, and that 
of the French, under the Prince de Soubise, makinsf 
together about fifty thousand men, half of which were 
French, 'had by this time joined, and advanced as far as 
Erfurth in Saxony; upon which his Prussian majesty, 
finding that all his endcavoftrs could not bring the Aus¬ 
trians to aii engagementj set out from Lusatia, accompa¬ 
nied by .Mareschal Keith, with sixteen battalions and 
, forty squadrons of hii^ troops, and arrived at Dresden on 
the twenty-ninth of August, leaving the rest of the army 
in a strcftig camp, under the Prince of Bevern. With 
this detachment, which, by the junction of several bodies 
of troops, amounted to about forty thousand men, he made 
a quick march, by the way of Leipzig, towards Erfurth, 
to give battle to the united army of the French and the 
empire. But by the time he arrived at Erfurth, which 
was on the fourteenth of September, the enemy had 
retreated towards Gotha ; and upon his further approach, 
they retii’Od to Eyesenach, where they entrenched them¬ 
selves in a very strong camp. His majesty’s head-quar- 
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ters were at JCirschlaben, near Erfurtli. While the two chap. 
armies were thus situated, Major-General Seydelitz, who 
occupied the town of Gotha, being informed, on the *^57. 
nineteenth, that a large body of the enemy was coming 
: towards him, and that it consisted of two regiments of 
Austrian hussars, one regiment of French hussars, and a 
detachment made up of Frejich grenadiers?, troo[)e of the 
army of the empire, and a great number of Croats and 
pandours, retired, and posted himself at some distance. 

The enemy immediately took possession of the town and 
castle; but General Seydelitz, having ^^bcen reinforced, 
attacked the enemy with such vigour, that he soon ■ 
obliged them to abandon this new conquest, and to retire 
with great precipitation; a report having been spread, 
that the Prussian army was advancing against them, with 
the king himself in person. The Prussian husijars took 
a considerable booty on this occasion, and General Sey¬ 
delitz sent prisoners to the camp, one lieutenant-colonel,' 
three majors, four lieutenants, and sixty-two soldiers of 
the enemy, who had also about one hundred and thirty 
killed. After this action his Prussian majesty advanced 
near Eyesenach, with a design to attack the combined 
army; but they were so strongly intrenched, that he 
found it impracticable. His provisions falling short, ho 
was obliged to retire towards Erfurth, and sooii after to 
Naumburgh, on the river Sala; whereupon the com¬ 
bined army marched, and again took possession of Gotha, 

Erfurth, and Weiman; whibh jast place, however, they 
soon after quitted. 

Upon the King of Prussia’s leaving Bernstedel, the Action bc- 
Austrians took possession of it on’the sixth of Septem-,j[IJ[.®^;‘J® 
her, and made prisoners a Prussian battalion whi*ch had and aus- 
been left there. The next day fifteen thousand*Austrians 
attacked two battalions of General Winterfield’s troops, 
being part of the Prince of Bevern’s army, who were 
posted on a high ground on the other side of the Neiss, 
near Hennersdorff", in the neighbourhood of Goerlitz; * 
and, after being repulsed several times, at last made 
themselves masters of the eminence. The loss in this 
action ^as considerable on both sides, but greatest on 
that of the Prussians, not so much by the numbi^r of 
their slain, which scarcely exceeded that of the Austrians, 
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as by the death of their brave general, Wintcrfield, who, 
as he was leading up succours to the battalions that were 
engaged, receiver! a shot from a cannon, of which he died 
the night following. The Generals Nadasti and Clerici, 
Countd’Arberg, ColonelElrickhausen, and several other' 
persons of distinction, were wounded, and the young 
Count ef Groesbeck and the Marquis d’Asque killed, on 
the side of the 'Austrians, who took six pieces of the 
Prussian cannoli, six pair of their colours, and made 
General Kemeke,-the Cqunt d’Anhalt, and some other 
officers,, prisonei^. After this skirmish, the Prince of 
Severn, with the Prussian army under his command, re¬ 
treated from Goerlitz to Rothenberg, then passed the 
Queiss at ^ygersdorff, from whence he marched to 
Suntzlan, in Silesia, and on the first of October reached 
Breslau, without suffering any loss, though the numerous 
army of the Austrians followed him for some days. 

' Upon his arrival there, he chose a very strong camp on 
the other side of the Oder, in order to cover the city of 
Breslau, to the fortifications of which ho immediately 
added several new works. Though neither side had any 
very signal advantage in this engagement, more than that 
the Austrians r^nained masters of the field, yet great 
rejoicings were made at Vienna on account of it. The 
death of general Winterfield was, indeed, an irreparable 
loss to his Pmssiah majesty, who received at the same 
time the news of this misfortune, and of the Swedes 
having now actually begyn hostilities in Pomerania. 

A‘ body of tlve French, who, let loose against the King 
of Prussia by the ever-rnemorable and shameful conven- 
•r tion of Closter-Sevcn, had entered the territories of 
Ilalbefstadt and Magdeburgh, were worsted at Eglen by 
a party of six hundred men, under the command of 
Count Horn, whom Prince Ferdinafid of Brunswick had 
detached from a body of troops with which his Prussian 
majesty had sent him to defend those countries. The 
Prussians took prisoners the Count de Lusignan, colonel, 
eighteen other French officers, and four hundred soldiers, 
and made themselves masters of a considerable booty in 
baggage, &c., with the loss of only two men; and, more¬ 
over, a French officer and forty men were made prisoners 
at Halberstadt. Upon this check the French evacuated 
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the country of Halberstadt for a little while, but return- chap. 
ing again on tbe twenty-ninth of September with a 
considerable reinforcement from Mar^schal Richelieu’s '767. 
army, which he now could easily spare, Prince Ferdinand 
was obliged to retire to Winslcben, near the city of 
Magdeburgh. The dangers w'hich had been hitherto 
kept at a distance from the, Prussian dominionig, by the 
surprising activity of their king, now. drew nearer, and 
menaced them on all sides. JVIareschal Richelieu, with 
eighty battalions, and a hundred squadrons, entered the 
country of Halberstadt, and levied,immense contri¬ 
butions : whilst the allied army of tlt6 French* and ira- . 
perialists, being joined by six thousand men under 
General Laudolin, who had just defeated a regiment of 
Prussian cavalry near Erfurth, marched to Weissenfels, 
a city in the very centre of Thuringia. The Swedes had 
actually taken some towns in Pomerania, and were ad¬ 
vancing to besiege Stetin; and the Austrians, who had 
made themselves masters of Lij^nitz, and a considerable 
part of Silesia, had now laid siege to Schweidnitz, and 
were preparing to pass tbe Oder, in order to attack the 
Prince of Bevern in his camp near Breslau. In the 
mean time they made frequent anck most destructive 
incursions into Brandenburgh: to o}>pose which his 
Prussian majesty ordered detachments from all his regi¬ 
ments in those parts to join the militia of the country, 
and sent the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau from Leij)sig, with 
a body of ten thousand men, to guard Berlin, vvliilst he 
himself marched with the troops under his*'command to 
Interbeck, on the frontier orf the Lower Lusatia, to bo 
the more at hand to cover Brandenburgh, and prc; 
serve the communication with Silesia. 

While these precautions were taking. General Had-Berlin laid 
dick, with fifteen or sixteen thousand Austrians, entered tributiSby 
Braudenburffh on the sixteenth of October, and the next 
day arrived before Berlin, of which city he demanded a Leipzig 
contribution of six hundred thousand crowns; but con- 
tented himself with two hundred and ten thousand. ti«ry execu- 
The Austrians pillaged tw'o of the suburbs; but 
they could do any further mischief, they were obliged to 
retire in great haste, at the approach of the Prince of 
Anhalt-Dessau, whose vanguard entei^d the city in the 
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CHAP, evening of their departure. This alarni, however, obliged 
the queen and the royal family of Prussia to remove to 
Magdeburgh on, the twenty-third ; and the most valu¬ 
able records were sent to the fort of Spandau, at the 
conflux of the Havel and the Sphre. On the other hand,* 
the .unfortunate inhabitants of Leipzig now felt most 
severely the cruel effects of the power of their new 
master: the Prussian commandant in that city had, by 
order of the king, demanded of them three hundred 
thousand crowns, a sum far greater than it was in their 
power to raise. This truth they represented, but in 
vain. The short’ time allowed them to furnish tlieir 
contingents being expired, and all their efforts to comply 
with this depiand having proved ineffectual, they were 
subjected to the rigours of military execution; in conse¬ 
quence of which their houses were occupied by the 
soldiery, who seized upon the best apartments, and lived 
at discretion; but the sum demanded could not be 
found. Such was the situation of this distressed city, 
when, on • the fifteenth of October, an express arrived, 
with advice that his Prussian majesty would soon be 
there; and accordingly he arrived a few minutes after, 
attended by his lifc-guards. At the same time, a rumour 
was spread that the city would be delivered up to pillage, 
w’liich threw the inhabitants into the utmost conster¬ 
nation. "Thek feaiS, however, in that respect, were soon 
abated by his majesty’s declaring, that he was willing to 
spare the place, upon condjtidn that half the sum required 
should 'be immediately paid. All that could be done 
w^as to collect among the merchants, traders, and others, 
.fifty thousand crow ns; bills of exchange w^ere drawn 
upon Amsterdam and London for seventy thousand 
crowms; ahd hostages w'ere given, by w'ay of security, for 
the payment of thirty thousand rhore wdthin a time 
which was agreed on. But still, notwithstanding this, 
the military execution was continued, even with greater 
. rigour than before, and all the comfort the wretched 
inhabitants could obtain was, that it should cease when¬ 
ever advice should be received that their bills w'ere 
accepted. 

Battle of The Khig of Prussia had tried several times to bring 

Rosbach. combined army under the Princes Saxe-Hildburg- 
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hausen and Soubise to an engagement upon fair ground; chap. 
but finding them bent on declining it, notwithstanding 
the superiority of their numbers, he h^d recourse to one 
of those strokes in war, by which a general is better seen 
than by the gaining of a victory. He made a feint, soon 
after the beginning of October, as if he intended nothing 
more than to secure his owji dominions, and march his 
army into winter quarters back to Beuliii, leaving Mare- 
schal Keith, with only seven or eight thousand men, to 
defend Leipzig. Upqti this the enemy took courage, 
passed the Sala, and having^ marclied up to the city, sum¬ 
moned the marcschal to surrender; to wliich he answered, • 
that the king his master had ordered him to defend the 
place to the last extremity, and he would obey his orders. 

The enemy then thought of besieging the city; but be¬ 
fore they could prepare any one implement for that pur¬ 
pose, they were alarmed by the a]>proach of the King of 
Prussia, w'ho, judging that his feint would probably in¬ 
duce them to take the "^tep they did, had, by previous 
and private orders, collected together all his distant de¬ 
tachments, some of which were twenty leagues asunder, 
and was advancing by long marches to Leipzig; upon no¬ 
tice of which the enemy rej)assed tha 8ala. The Prus¬ 
sian army was reassembled on the twenty-seventh of 
October, and remained at Leipzig the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth, when evfcry body expected»a bailie would 
be fought in the plains of Lutzen. On the thirtieth, the 
king drew nigh to that place^ and on the thirty-fii'st, in 
his way through Weissenfels and Meresbourg, 4ie'made 
five hundred men prisoners of war. The combined army 
had repassed the Sala at Weissenfels, Meresbourg, anjl 
Halle, where they broke down the bridges; but these 
were soon repaired; and the whole Prussian army, 
amounting to no more than twenty thousand men, having 
passed that river, through these towns, in each of whicli 
they left a battalion, joined again on the third of No¬ 
vember, in the evening, over against the enemy, whose, 
forces consisted of forty thousand French, and twenty-five 
thousand imperialists. On the fifth, about nine o’clock 
in the morning, the Prussians received intelligence that 
the enemy were every where in motion. They likewise 
heard the drums beating the march, and so near were 
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CHAP, the two armies to each other, plainly perceive^ from their 
XXVIII. the whole infantry, which had drawn nearer 

1767. upon the rising grounds over against them, was filing olf 
towards their right. No certain judgment could, how¬ 
ever, yet be formed of the enemy’s real design, and as 
they were in want of bread, it was thought probable that 
they intended* to repass thp Unstrut; but it was soon 
perceived that their several motions were contradictory 
to each other. -At the same time that some of their in¬ 
fantry were filing off towards their right, a large body of 
cavalry wheeled jound towards their left, directing its 
march all along Ho the rising grounds with which the 
whole Prussian camp, that lay in a bottom between the 
villages of Rederow and Rosbach, w^as surrounded, within 
the reach of large cannon. Soon after that the cavalry 
w'ere seen* to halt, and afterward to fall back to the right; 
though some of them still remained w'here they were, 
whilst the rest marched back. About two in the after¬ 
noon the doubts of the Prussians were cleared up; it 
plainly appearing then that the enemy intended to at¬ 
tack them, and that their dispositions w’ere made with a 
view to surround them, and to open the action by attack¬ 
ing them in the «rear. A body of reserve was posted 
over against Rederow, to fall upon their routed troops, 
in case they should be defeated, and to prevent their re¬ 
tiring to Merosbouyg, the only retreat which could then 
have been left them. In this situation the King of 
Prussia resolved to attack them. His majesty had de¬ 
termined to* make the attack with one wing only, and 
the disposition of the enemy made it necessary that it 
should be the left win^. The very instant the battle was 
going to begin, his majesty ordered the general who com¬ 
manded tile right wing to decline engaging, to take a 
proper position in consequence thefeof, and, above all, 
to prevent his being surrounded. All the cavalry of the 
right wing of the Prussians, except two or three squad- 
,rons, had already marched to the left at full gallop, and 
being arrived at the place assigned them, they formed 
over against that of the enemy; they then moved on 
immediately, the enemy’s advanced to meet them, and 
the charge was very fierce, several regiments of the 
French coming on with great resolution. The advan- 
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tage, however, was entirely on the side of the Prussians chap. 
The enemy’s cavalry being routed, were pursued for a 
considerable time with great spirit, hut,having afterwards '757. 

reached an eminence, w^hich gave them an opportunity 
‘ of rallying, the Prussian cavalry fell upon them afresh, 
and gave them so total a defeat that they fled in the ut¬ 
most disorder. This happened at four in the afternoon. 

Whilst the cavalry of the Prussians.charged, their in¬ 
fantry opened. The enemy cannonaded them briskly 
during this interval, /tnd did^ some .execution, but the 
Prussian artillery was not idle. After this cannonading 
had continued on both sides a full quarter o^ an hour,. 
without the least intermission, the fire of the infantry 
began. The enemy could not stand it, ndr resist the 
valour of the Prussian foot, who gallantly marched up to 
their batteries. The batteries were carried* one after 
another, and the enemy were forced to give way, which 
they did in great confusion. As the left wing of the 
Prussians advanced, the 'ight changed its position, and 
having soon met with a small rising ground, they availed 
themselves of it, by planting it with sixteen pieces of 
heavy artillery. The fire from thence was partly pointed 
at the enemy’s right, to increase the*disorder there, and 
took their left wing in front, which was excessively galled 
thereby. At five the victory w'as decided, the cannon¬ 
ading ceased, and thef enemy fled ^on all si^es. They 
were pursued as long as there was any light to distinguish 
them, and it may be said,*thjit night alone was the pre¬ 
servation of this army, which had been so fornridable in 
the morning. They took the benefit of the darkness to 
enter into Fryburgh, and there*to repass the Unstru,t, 
which they did on the morning of the sixth, aftefr a whole 
night’s march. The King of Prussia set out ’early in the 
morning to pursufe them with all his cavalry, supported 
by four battalions of grenadiers, the infantry following 
them in two columns. The enemy had passed the Unstrut 
at Fryburgh when the Prussians arrived on its banks, 
and as they had burnt the bridge, it became necessary to 
make another, which, however, was soon done. The 
cavalry passed first, but could not come up with the 
enemy till five in the evening, upon the hills of Eckers- 
berg. It was then too late to force them there, for which 
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CHAP, reason the king thought proper to canton his army in the 
xxviiT. uearest villages, and to be satisfied with the success his 
1757 . hussars had in tajsing near three hundred baggage-wag¬ 
gons, and every thing they contained. The whole loss 
of the Prussians, in this important engagement, did not 
exceed five hundred men killed and wounded. Among 
the former was General Meipeke, and among the latter 
Prince Henry and. General Seydelitz. The enemy lost 
sixty-four pieces*of cannon, a great many standards and 
colours, near three, thousand meh killed on the field of 
battle, and upwai;ds of eight thousand taken prisoners, 
. among whom wer'e several generals, and other officers of 
distinctibn. Three hundred waggons were sent to Leip¬ 
zig, laden >V^ith wounded French and Swiss. Upon the 
approach of the Prussians towards Eckersberg, the enemy 
* retreated with great precipitation ; and, after marching 
all night, arrived the next day at Erfurth, in the utmost 
want of every necessary of life, not having had a morsel 
of bread for two days, during which they had been ob¬ 
liged to live upon turnips, radishes, and other roots, which 
they dug out of the earth. The French, under the Duke 
de Richelieu, w^ere jDreparing to go into winter quarters; 
but, upon the news of this defeat of the combined army, 
they again put themselves in motion, and a large detach¬ 
ment of them advanced as far as Dunderstadt, to favour 
the retreat of their countrymen under the Prince de Sou- 
bise, who^ with great precipitancy, made the best of their 
■way from Erfurth to the c6unty of Ilohenstein, and 
from tinsice bent their march towards Halberstadt. Of 
the remains of the imperial ‘army, which was now almost 
entirely dispersed, whole bodies deserted, and went over 
to the King of Prussia «oon after the battle. 

The Aus- Whilst his Prussian majesty was thus successful against 
Schweid-^ the French and imperialists, the Austrians, who had care- 
defeat the avoidcd coming to an open engagement with him, 

Prince of gained ground apace in Silesia. A detachment of their 
ne^r Brea- Under the command of Count Nadasti, had already 

luu. invested Sch’weidnitz, and opened the trenches before it 
on the twenty-sixth of October. The Prussian garrison, 
commanded by General de la Motte Fouquet, determined 
to defend the place as long as possible; and accordingly 
on the thirtieth they made a sally, in which they killed, 
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wounded, and took prisoners, eight hundred of the be- chap. 
siegers, and did some damage to their works; but on the 
sixth of November tlie Austrians began to cannonade 
the city furiously, and on the eleventh made themselves 
' masters of the ramparts by assault. The garrison, how¬ 
ever, having taken care, during the siege, to throw up a 
strong intrenchment intheniarket-place,retreated thither, 
and held out till the next day, when they surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. After the 'reduction of this 
place. General Nadast?, leaving in it sufficient garrison, 
inarched with the wmainder of his tro 9 ps, and joined the 
main army of the Austrians, under' the command of . 

Prince Charles of Lorraine and Mareschal Laun, who, 
wdiilst he was busied in the siege of Schweidtiitz, had in¬ 
vested Breslau on the left of the Oder; ’the Prince of 
Bevern defending it on the right, where he w/sis strongly ' 
encamped, with his little army, under the cannon of the 
city. The wdiole army of the Austrians being now re¬ 
assembled, and intelligcnc 5 having been brought not only 
of the King of Prussia’s late victory near Leipzig, but 
also that he was advancing to the relief of the Prince of 
Bevern, it was resolved immediately to attack the last in 
his intrenchments. Accordingly, on, the twenty-second 
of November, about nine in the morning, the Austrians 
began a most furious discharge of their cannon, forty of 
which were twonty-foKr pounders, and thus** continued 
without ceasing till one, wdien it was succeeded by a se¬ 
vere fire of their small arms, which lasted till five in the 
evening. The Prussians, with undaunted resolution, 
stood two of the most violent attacks that were ever 
made; but at the third, overpcfwered by numbers, and 
assailed on both sides, they began to lose ground, and 
were forced to retire from one intrenchment? to another. 

In this extremity, night coming on, the Prussian generals 
fearing their intrenchments would be entirely forced, and 
that they should then be totally defeated, thought proper 
to retreat. The Prince of Bevern, with the greatest part 
of the army, retired to an eminence on the'banks of the 
Oder, whilst the rest of the troops threw themselves into 
Breslau, which they might have defended, in all proba¬ 
bility, till the king had come to its relief. But on the 
twenty-fourth, their commander-in-chief, the Prince of 
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CHAP. Bevern, going to reconnoitre tlie enemy, with only a 
xxviii. gjjjgje groom to attend him, fell in among a party of 
1767. Croats, who took him prisonerIlis army, thus de¬ 
prived of their general, retreated northward that night, 
leaving in Breslau only four battalions, who, the next 
day, 8urrend<SSred the place by capitulation, one of the 
articles of which was, that they should not serve against 
the empress, or hef allies, for two years. All the maga¬ 
zines, chests, artiHery, &c., remained in the hands of the 
Austrians. The gajrison marched out with all military 
honours, conducted by General Legwitz, governor of 
, Breslau. ' Though the Austrians sung Te Deum for this 
victory, they owned that such another would put an end 
to their army; for it cost them the lives of twelve thou¬ 
sand men; a'number almost equal to the whole of the 
* Prussian Jvrmy before the battle. They had four almost 
inaccessible intrenchments to force, planted thick with 
cannon, which fired cartridge-shot from nine in the 
morning till the evening, and the Prussians, when at¬ 
tacked, were never once put into the least confusion. 
Among the slain, on the side of the Austrians, were 
General Wurben, and several other officers of distinction. 
The loss of the P^;ussians did not much exceed three 
thousand men, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, of 
which last there were about sixteen hundred. Their 
general Kleist was found dead on the field of battle. 
Mareschai The King of Prussia, who, like Cajsar, thought nothing 
Semm* doii^ wliile any thing wus left undone, stayed no 
under con- longer at Itdsbacli than till the routed forces of the 
Khlg^of” Prerich and imperialists, whom he had defeated there 
Prussia de- oil the fifth of November, were totally dispersed. Then 
Austrian lic marched directly w^th the greatest part of his army 
atLissa; for Silesia,‘and on the twenty-fourth of that month 

retakes ^ 

g , ., We are told that he mistook these Croats for Prussian hussars. But some of 

iiitz^'^and circunistaiices of this mysterious affair were interpreted into a premeditated 

be ‘om a design in the prince to be taken prisoner. It cannot otherwise he supposed that a 
niMter of rank, a prince, a commander-in-chief, should officiously undertake the 

all Sile ^ ^Iways dangerous task of reconnoitring the enemy with so slight an attendance as 
^ only one man, and that but a groom, even if he had judged it necessary to see 
things with his own eyes. Some secret dissatisfaction, hitherto unknown to us, 
may possibly have been the cause of his taking this step ; or, which seems still 
more probable, he might be ashamed, or, perhaps, even afraid, to see the king his 
master, after having so injudiciously abandoned the defence of Breslau, by quit¬ 
ting his iines, which it is asserted his Prussian majesty had sent him express 
orders not to quit on any account whatever, for that he would certainly be with 
him by the fifth of December, in which we shall find he kept his word. 
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arrived at Naumberg on the Queiss, a little riVer which chap. 
runs into the Bobber, having in his route detached 
Mareschal Keith, with the rest of his army, to clear '^57. 
Saxony from all the Austrian parties, and then to make 
•an irruption into Bohemia, a service Avhich he performed 
so effectually, as to raise large contributions ki the circles 
of Satz and Leitmeritz, and even to gi\e an alarm to 
Prague itself. Ilis majesty reserved for himself only 
fifteen thousand men, with whom he adyanced, with his 
usual rapidity, to Barckwitz, wdiere, notwithstanding all 
that had happened^ at Schw’oldnitz and at Breslau, he 
was joined by twenty-four thousand m6re ; part" of them 
troops which he had ordered from Saxony, part the 
remains of the army lately commanded by the Prince of 
Bevern, and ))art the late garrison of Schw'didnitz, which 
had found means to escape from the Austrians,^aud acci¬ 
dentally joined their king upon his march ^ With this 
force, though greatly inferior in number to that of the 
enemy, he resolved to attack the Austrians, wiio were 
intrenched at Lissa near Breslau. On the fourth of 
December he seized upon their ovens at Neumarck, and 
upon a considerable magazine, guarded by two regi¬ 
ments of Croats, who retired to a rising ground, wdierc 
his majesty ordered his hussars to surround them, and 
send a trumpet to summon them to surrender themselves 
])risoners of war. Upon their refusjal, tjie hussars of 
Zithen fell upon them sabre in hand, and some hundreds 
of them having been cut in»pieces, the rest threlv dowm 
, their arms, begging for quarter on their kJiees., After 
this seizure, and after having .distributeef to.liis army the 
bread prepared for his enemies, ho began again the next 
morning his march towards Lissa.^ General Zitbou, who* 
led the vanguard of light horse, about seven in the 


c Whilst the Axistrians were conducting them to prison, on their route they 
chanced to hear of the victory their master had gained at Rosbach. Animated by 
these tidings, they unanimously rose upon the escort that guarded them, which. 


troops, their countryr 

to the army commanded by the king himself, wliich was hastening to their relief, 
as well as to that of the Prince of Bevem. This unexpected meeting was e«iually 
pleasing to both, the prisoners not having heard any thing of his majesty’s march ; 
and at the same time, this luck^ incident, whilst it added a considerable stMsngtli 
to the army, added likewise to its confidence, for the slightest occurrence is oon> 
Struod into an omen by an army at the eve of an engagement. 
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CHAP, morning fell in with a body of Austrian hussars, and 
xxviiL tijj .00 regiments of Saxon dragoons, which were the very 
best cavalry the enemy had left after the battle of the 
twenty-second. They had been detached by the Austrians, 
in order to retard the king’s march, and to conceal their 
own, till their batteries should be completed; for, as they 
held the small,number of the Prussians in contempt, their 
intention w'as to have met the king two German miles 
from their intrenchments. The Austrian cavalry having 
been vigorously repulsed to a considerable distance. 
General Zithen perceived that their whole army \was 
forming. He immediately acquainted the king with what 
he had discovered, and his majesty, after having himself 
observed the disposition of the enemy, made his own 
with that sagacity and despatch for which he M^as always 
' remarkabje. The action began by attacking a battery of 
forty ])iece 8 of large cannon, which covered the right 
w ing of the enemy. Tlie tw^o battalions of guards, with 
the regiments of the Margrave Charles and of Itzenplitz, 
marched ,up, amidst a most terrible fire, to the very 
mouths of the cannon, with their bayonets screwed. In 
this attack the Prussians sustained the greatest loss, 
though the battery was carried as soon almost as they 
could reach it; then the enemy’s artillery, now turned 
against themselves, played furiously upon them with their 
own powder. ^ Fropithat instant the two wings and the 
centre of the Prussians continued to drive the enemy 
before them, advancing all tlie time with that firm and 
regular pace for wiiich they have always been renowned, 
without ever halting or giving w^ay. The ground which 
the Austrians occupied was very advantageous, and every 
circums.tance that could render it more so bad been im¬ 
proved to the utmost by the diligence and skill of Count 
Daun, who, remembering his former success, was em¬ 
boldened to enter the lists again with his royal antagonist. 
The Prussians, however, no way terrified by the enemy’s 
situation, nor their numbers, w^ent calmly and dreadfully 
forward. It was almost impossible, in the beginning, 
for the Prussian cavalry to act, on account of the impedi¬ 
ments of fallen trees, which the enemy had cut down and 
laid in the field of battle, to retard their approach; but 
a judicious disposition which the king made overcame 
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that disadvantage. When he first formed his*army, he chap. 
had placed four battalions behind the cavalry of his right 
wing, foreseeing that General Nadasti, who was placed 
with a corps of reserve on the enemy’s left, designed to 
take him in flank. It happened as he had foreseen; this 
general’s horse attacked the king’s right wingwitli great 
ftiry ; but he was received with so severe a Arc from the 
four battalions, that he was Obliged to retire in disorder. 

The enemy gave way on all sides ; but*a]; some distance 
recovered themselves, ajid rallied three times, animated 
by their officers, and b^ the superiority of their numbers. 

Every time they made a stand, the Prussians attacked 
them with redoubled vigour, and with success equal to 
their bravery. Towards night, the enemy, still retreating, 
fell into disorder. Their two wings fled in confusion; 
one of them, closely pressed by the king, retired towards 
Breslau, and took shelter under the cannon of that city; 
the other, pursued by the greatest part of the light 
cavalry, took their flight towards Canth and Schweidnitz. 

Six thousand Austrians fell in this engagement, and the 
Prussians, who had only five hundred men killed, and 
two thousand three hundred wounded, made upwards of 
ten thousand of the enemy prisoners, among whom were 
two hundred and ninety-one officers. *Thcy took also a 
hundred and sixteen cannon, fifty-one colours and stand¬ 
ards, and four thousap^ waggons of ammunition and 
baggage. The consequences that followed this victory 
declared its importance. ,J<’uture ages will read with 
astonishnnmt, that the same prince, who but^ \ few 
months before seemed on t^ie verge of inevitable ruin, 
merely by the dint of his own ^ibilities, without the 
assistance of any friend whatever, with troops perpetually 
harassed by long and painful marches, and by continual 
skirmishes and battles, not only retrieved his affairs, 
which almost every one, except himself, thought past 
redress; but, in the midst of winter, in countries where 
it was judged next to impossible for any -troops to keep 
the field at that season, conquered the united forces of 
France and the empire at Rosbach, on the fifth of No¬ 
vember ; and on the same day of the very next month, 
with a great part of the same army, was at Lissa, where 
he again triumphed over all the power of the house of 
VOL. HI. F f 
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CHAP. Austria. Pursuing his advantage, he immediately in- 
XXVIII. -vested Breslau, and within two days after this great 
1767. victory, every thing was in readiness to besiege it in 
form. His troops, flushed with success, were at first for 
storming it; but the king, knowing the strength of the 
garrison, which consisted of upwards of thirteen thousand 
men, and considering both the fatigues which his own 
soldiers had lately undergone, and the fatal conse¬ 
quences that might ensue, should they fail of success in 
this attempt, ordered the approaches to be carried on in 
the usual form. His commands were obeyed, and Bres¬ 
lau surrendered ip him on the twentieth of December in 
the morning. The garrison, of which ten thousand bore 
arms, and between three and four thousand lay sick or 
wounded, wore made prisoners of war. Fourteen of 
I these prisoners were officers of high rank. The military 
chest, a vast treasure, with eighty pieces of cannon, fell 
, into the hands of the victors, who lost only about twenty 

men in their ajiproaches. During the siege, a magazine 
of powder was set on fire by a bomb, which occasioned 
great confusion among the besieged, and damaged one 
of the bastions. The strong fortress of Schweidnitz still 
remained in the enemy’s possession, defended by a gar¬ 
rison so numerous, that it might be compared to a small 
anny, and whilst that continued so, the King of Prussia’s 
victories in Silesia were of no decisive effect. For this 
reason, though it w'as now the dead of winter, and the 
soldiers stood in need of repose, his majesty resolved, if 
possible^ to become master of that place before the end 
of the year; but as a close siege w^as impracticable, a ‘ 
blockade was formed,, as strictly as the rigour of the 
season would permit‘s. It was not, however, till the 
beginning the ensding campaign that this place w^as 
taken. The Prussians opened their tjenches before it on 
the third of April, one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
eight, and erected two large batteries, wdiich kept a 
continual fire upon the town. The artillery of the be- 
" siegers consisted of three hundred pieces of cannon, of 

d Such was the rigour of the season, that some hundreds of the sentinels 
dropped down dead on their several ]>08tB, unable to sustain the severity of the 
cold. The Germans lie under the general reproach of paying very little regard 
to the lives of their soldiers, and indeed this practice of winter camiutigns, in such 
a cold country, bespeaks very little regard to the dictates of humanity. 
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different dimensions, and eighty mortars; an*amazing chap. 
artillery, and such as we have never heard of in former 
campaigns. On the night of the fourteenth, the Prus- 
sians carried one of the chief works by assault, and 
lodged themselves therein; the command.ant capitu¬ 
lated the next day, with the garrison, which was now 
greatly reduced in number, being not half of what it 
amounted to at the beginning of the blockade. Thus, 
all the parts of Silesia, which the Kingjof Prussia had 
lost by one unfortunate blow, fell again into his posses¬ 
sion ; and his affairs, Vi^hich but a few months before 
seemed irretrievable, were flow re-established upon a 
firmer basis’than ever. The Prussian parties not only repos¬ 
sessed themselves of those parts of Silesia which belonged 
to their king, but penetrated into the Austritin division, 
reduced Jagerndorf, Troppau, Tretchen, and several other 
places, and left the empress-queen scarce any footing in 
that country, in which, a few days before, she reckoned 
her dominion perfectly es^iblished. 

The Swedes, after many debates between their king iiostintios 
and senate, had atlengtli resolved upon an open declara-^ 
tion against the King of Prussia, and, in consequence of Pomerania, 
that resolution, sent so many troops ^ipto Pomerania, 
that, by the end of August, their army in that country 
amounted to twenty-five thousand men. Their first act 
of hostility was the seizure of Anclam^ and Demmin, two 
towns that lay in the way to Stetin, against which their 
principal design was levelled-. But before they proceeded 
/arthcr. General Hamilton, their commandei, by .way of 
justifying the conduct of his master, published a decla¬ 
ration, setting forth, “that the King of Sweden, as 
guarantee of the treaty of Westphalia, could not help* 
sending his troops into the uj)per part of the ^^ducliy of 
Pomerania belonging to the King of Prussia; and that, 
therefore, all the officers appointed to receive the public 
revenue in that country must pay what money they had 
in their hands to him, who was commissioned to receive 
it for his Swedish majesty: that, moreover, an exact 
account was required, within eight days, of the revenues 
of the country; but that no more than ordinary contri¬ 
butions would be demanded of the inhabitants, who 
might rest assured that the Swedish troops should observe 

F f 2 
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XXVIII, 


1757. 
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forces the 
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the strictest discipline.” After this declaration, they 
attacked the little fortress of Penemunde upon the river 
Pene, and on tlie twenty-third of September, after a siege 
of nine days, obliged the garrison, which consisted only 
of militia, to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
This alternative the commanding officer chose, rather than 
engage not to serve for two years, observing that sinih 
an engagement was inconsistent with his honour, whilst 
his prince had so much occasion for his service; and the 
Swedish general, touched with this noble way of think¬ 
ing, was, on his part, so generous as to give hitn his 
liberty; On th« other hafid, General Mantcuffel, who 
commanded the Prussian forces then in Pomerania, 
amounting to twelve thousand men, with whom he was 
encamped before Stetin, to cover that place, published, 
in answer to this, a declaration, enjoining the inhabitants 
of Pomerania to remain faithful to the King of Prussia, 
their lawful sovereign, under pain of incurring his just 
indignation, and absolutely forbidding them to pay any 
regard to the Swedish mauif^lto. 

In the mean time, Mareschal Lehwald, immediately 
after the buttle of Norkitten, when the Russians began 
their retreat, detached Prince George of Holstein-Got- 
torp, with a considerable body of forces, to the relief of 
Pomerania; and shortly after, the Russian forces having 
totally evacuated every part of, Prussia, except Memel, 
and most of them being actually gone into winter quar¬ 
ters, he himself followed with an additional reinforce¬ 
ment of sixteen thousand' men. Upon his approach, the,, 
Swedes, wKo were then, encamped at Ferdinandshoff, 
and had begun to fill iup the harbour of Schwinemunde, 
by way;, of previous preparation for the siege of Stetin, 
retired wi.th such precipitation, that they did not allow 
themselves time to draw off a little«garrison they had at 
Wollin, consisting of two hundred and ten men, who 
were made prisoners of war. Demmin was cannonaded 
by the Prussians on the twenty-ninth of December; and 
the Swedes, having lost one officer and forty men, desired 
to capitulate. As, in order to ease the troops, it was not 
thought proper to continue the siege in so sharp a season, 
their request was granted, and they had leave to retire 
with two pieces of cannon. The Prussians took possession 
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of the town on the second day of January, "after the 
Swedes had, on the thirtieth of December, likewise given 
up Anclam, where the conquerors took a hundred and 
fifty prisoners, and found a considerable magazine of pro¬ 
visions and ammunition. Mareschal Lehwald then passed 
the Pene, entered Swedish Pomerania, and reduced 
dutzkow, Loitz, Tripsus, and Nebringen. ^ At the same 
time, Lieutenant-General Schorlemmer passed with his 
corps from the isle of Wollin into the isle of Usedom, 
and from thence to Wolgast, the Swedes having aban¬ 
doned the town, as well as Scliwiiiemundo, and the fort 
of Penemundc. The Prince of Holstein advtChced as 


CHAP, 

XXVIII. 

^57. 


far as Grimm and Grieffswalde, and the Swedes, losing 
one town after another, till they had nothing left in 
Pomerania but the port of Stralsunde, contifmed retreat¬ 
ing till they had reached this hast place. Th§ French 
party in Sweden, to comfort the people, called this re¬ 
treat, or rather flight, going into winter quarters. The 
Prussian hussars were noddle wherever they penetrated; 
for, besides plundering ana pillaging, they raised a con¬ 
tribution of a hundred and sixty thousand crowns in 
Swedish Pomerania. The Mecklenburghcrs, who had 
joined the Sw^edes with six thousand of .their troo])S, now 
found cause to repent of their forwardness, being left 
quite exposed to the resentment of the victors, who 
chastised them with the most severe exactions. The 


army of the S’wedcs, though they did not fight a battle, 
was, by sickness, desertion, ^nd other accidents, deduced 
• to half the number it consisted of when they hook the 
field. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, sqon after his 
territories were invaded by the French, in consequence 
of their advantage in the affair qf Ilastenbeck, had ap¬ 
plied to the King of Sweden, as one of the guarantees of 
the treaty of Westphalia, desiring him to employ his good 
offices with the court of France, to obtain a moi'e fa¬ 
vourable treatment for his dominions: but his Swedish 
majesty, by the advice of the senate, thought proper to 
refuse complying with this request, alleging,* that as the 
crown of Sweden was one of the principal guarantees of 
the treaty of Westphalia, it would be highly improper to 
take such a step, in favour of a prince who had not only 
broken the laws and constitutions of the empire, in 
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CHAP, refusing to furnish his contingent, but had even assisted, 
xxviii. |jj-g troops, a power known to be its declared enemy. 

J767. The Aulic council too, seeing, or pretending to see, the 
behaviour of the Landgrave in the same light, issued a 
decree against his serene highness towards the end o*f 
this year. 

Memorial The court of Great Britain, justly displeased with tfie 
Dutch on account of the extreme facility with which 
Dutch by they had granted the French a free passage through 
Yori“e,^ Namur and Maestricht for their'provisions, ammunition, 
relative to and artillery, in the»begiiming of this campaign, had very 
NLupor/. properly remonstrated against that step, before it was 
absolutely resolved on, or at least declared to be so: but 
in vain; a^pusillanimous answer being all the satisfaction 
that was obtained. The tameness and indifference with 
which the States-General had since seen Ostend and 
Nieuport put into the hands of the PVcnch, drew upon 
their high mightinesses a further remonstrance, which 
was delivered to them on the^wenty-eighth of Novem¬ 
ber of this year by Coloriel Yorke, his Britannic majesty’s 
plenipotentiary at the Hague, in the following terras, well 
calculated to aw^aken in them a due sense of their owm 
danger, as w^ell as^ to evince the injustice of the proceed¬ 
ings of the house of Austria:—“ Considering the critical 
situation which Elurope has been in during the course of 
this year," in consequence of measures concerted to em¬ 
broil all Europe, the King of Great Britain was willing 
to flatter himself that the ♦courts of Vienna and Ver- 
saillesS, out of regard to tlie circumspect conduct observed r 
by your high mightinesses,* would have at least informed 
you of the changes they have thought proper to make in 
the Austrian Netherlji.nds. It was with the utmost sur¬ 
prise the Ling heard that, without any previous consent 
of yours, and almost without giving^you any notice, the 
court of Vienna had thought proper to put the towns of 
Ostend and Nieuport into the hands of the French troops, 
and to withdraw her own, as well as her artillery and 
stores, whilst France continues to send thither a formid¬ 
able (quantity of both. The conduct of the court of 
Vienna towards his majesty is indeed so unmerited and 
so extraordinary, that it is difficult to And words to ex¬ 
press it; but whatever fallacious pretexts she may have 
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made use of to palliate her behaviour towards England, chap. 
it does not appear that they can be extended so far as 
to excuse the infringement, in concert with France, of 
the most solemn treaties between her and your high 
mightinesses. The king never doubted that your high 
yiigbtinesses would have made proper representations to 
the two courts, newly allied,, to demonstrate the injustice 
of such a proceeding, and the danger^ that might after¬ 
wards result from it. Your high mightinesses will have 
perceived that your silence on,^ the first stej) encouraged 
the two courts, newly allied, to attempt others; and who 
can say where they will stop? The pretext athirst was, • 
the need which the empress-queen stood in of the troops 
for the war kindled in the empire, and thq ifecessity for 
providing for the safety of those important places, and 
afterwards of their imaginary danger from* England. 

But, high and mighty lords, it is but too evident that 
the two powers who have taken these measures in con¬ 
cert have other projoctu view, and have made new 
regulations with regard, to that country, which cannot 
but alarm the neighbouring states. The late demand 
made to your high mightinesses, of a passage for a large 
train of warlike implements through skome of the barrier 
towns, in order to be sent to Ostend and Nieuport, could 
not fail to awaken the king’s attention. The sincere 
friendship and parity of interests of* Great I^ritain and 
Holland require that they should no longer keep silence, 
lest, in the issue, it shoulcf be^ considered as a tacit con- 
' sent, and as a relinquishment of all our riglits. The king 
commands me, therefore, to *recall to your high mighti¬ 
nesses the twofold right you havd acquired to keep thp 
Austrian Netherlands under the government of the house 
of Austria; and that no other has a title tJb make the 
least alteration thefein, without the consent of your high 
mightinesses; unless the new allies have resolved to set 
aside all prior treaties, and to dispose at pleasure of every 
thing that may suit their private interest. In the treaty, 
between your high mightinesses and the crown of France, 
signed at Utrecht, on the eleventh of April, one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and thirteen, in the fifteenth article, 
are these words: ‘ It is also agreed, that no province, fort, 
town, or city of the said Netherlands, or of those which 
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CHAP, are given up by bis Catholic majesty, shall ever be ceded, 
XXVIII. transferred, or given, or shall ever devolve, to the crown 
1757. of France, or any prince or princess of the house or line 
of France, either by virtue of any gift, exchange, mar¬ 
riage-contract, succession by will, or by any other title what¬ 
ever, to the power and authority of the most Christian 
king, or of any prince or princess of the house or line of 
France.’ In the barrier treaty these very stipulations are 
repeated in theffirst article : ‘ His imperial and Catholic 
majesty promises and engages, that no province, city, 
town, fortress, or territory of the said country shall be 
ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to the crown of 
France, or to any other but the successor of the German 
dominions of the house of Austria, cither by donation, 
sale, exchange, marriage-contract, heritage, testamentary 
succession, nor under any other pretext whatsoever: so 
that no province, town, fortress, or territory of the said 
Netherlands shall ever be subject to any other prince, 
but to the successor of the states of the house of Austria 
alone, excepting what has been yielded by the present 

treatv to the said lords the States-General.’ A bare 

•> 

reading of these two articles is sufficient to evince all 
that I have just represented to your high mightinesses ; 
and whatever pretext the courts of Vienna and Versailles 
may allege, to cover the infraction of these treaties, the 
thing reriiainS) nevertheless, evident, whilst thes (5 two 
courts arc unable to prove that the towns of Ostend and 
Nieuport are not actually in* the powef of France. If 
their designs are just, or agreeable to those treaties, they 
will doubtless not scruple, in the least, to make your high 
mightinesses easy on ‘that head, by openly explaining 
themselves to a quiet and pacific neighbour, and by giving 
you indisputable proofs of their intentions to fulfil the 
stipulations of the said two treaties,' with regard to the 
Netherlands. The king hath so much confidence in the 
good sense, prudence, and friendship of your high mighti¬ 
nesses, that he makes not the least doubt of your taking 
the most efficacious measures to clear up an affair of such 
importance; and of your being pleased, in concert with 
his majesty, to w^atch over the fate of a country, whose 
situation and independence have, for more than a Cen¬ 
tury, been regarded as one of the principal supportsof your 
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liberty and commerce.” It does not appear that this chap. 
remonstrance had the desired efFcct upon tlie States- 
General, who were apprehensive of embroiling themselves 
\vith an enemy so remarkably alert in taking all advan¬ 
tages. The truth is, they were not only unprepared for 
a rupture with France, but extremely unwilling to forego 
the commercial profits wlycli they derived from their 
neutrality. 

The King of Prussia, about this period, began to bar- King of 
bour a suspicion that qflrtain other powers longed eagerly letter to the 
to enjoy the same d-espite from the (gangers and incon- King flf 
veniences of war, and that lie ran the fisk of being aban- Britoin. 
doned by his sole patron and ally, who seemed greatly ^ 1 *® Britan¬ 
alarmed at his defeat in Cohemia, and desirous of de-jeety’s de¬ 
taching himself from a connexion which might be pro- ciai‘ati#ii. 
ductive of the most disagreeable consequences to his 
continental interest. Stimulated by this opinion, his 
Prussian majesty is said to have written an expostulatory 
letter® to the King of Great Britain, in which he very 
plainly taxes that inonareli wdlli having instigated him 
to commence hostilities; and insists upon his remember¬ 
ing the engagements by which he was sasolemnly bound. 

From the strain of this letter, and tliQ Prussian’s declara¬ 
tion to the British minister when be first set out for 
Saxony, importing, that he was going to fight the King 
of h]ngland’s battles, ap notion was genesally'^^conceivcd, 
that these two powers had agreed to certain private pacta 
or conventions^ the parti(?nlars of which have not yet 
> transpired. Certain it is, a (feclaration wa'fe delivered to 
the Prussian resident at London, which appears to have 
been calculated as an answer fo the letter. In that 
paper the King of Great Britain jdeclared, that the over- 

k 

® The letter, which was^jvritten in French, we have translated for the reader’s 
eatisfuction. 

‘‘ J am informed that the design of a treaty of neutrality for the electorate of 
Hanover is not yet laid aside. Is it possible that your majesty can have so little 
fortitude and constancy aa to be dispirited by a small re^verse of fortune ? Arc 
afFaira so ruinous that they cannot be repaired ? I hope your majesty will consideg 
the step you have made me hazard, and remember tliat you the side cause of 
these misfortunes that now impend over my head. I should never have abandoned 
the alliance of Franco hut for your flattering assurances. I do not now I'epent 
of the treaty I have concluded with your majesty : but I expect you will not in- 
gloriously leave me at the mercy of my enemies, after having brought upon me all 
the ibree of Europe. I depend upon your adhering to your rf*pcated engage¬ 
ments of the twenty-sixth of last moDth| and that you will listen to no treaty in 
which 1 am not comprehended/’ 
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CHAP, tures made by his majesty’s electoral ministers in Ger- 
XXVIII. jjjany, touching the checks received on the continent, 
*757. should have no influence on his majesty as king; that 
he saw in the same light as before the pernicious effects, 
of the union between the courts of Vienna and Versailles, 
threatening a subversion of the whole system of public 
liberty, and of the independence of the European powers: 
that he considered as a fatal consequence of this danger¬ 
ous connexion the cession made by the court of Vienna 
of the ports in the Netherlands to JP’rance in such a criti¬ 
cal situation, and conrtrary to the faith of the most solemn 
. treaties: that whatever might be the success of his arms, 
his majesty was determined to act in constant concert 
with the King of Prussia, in em])loyiug the most effi¬ 
cacious means to frustrate the unjust and oppressive 
designs of their common enemies. He concluded with 
assuring the King of Prussia, that the British crown 
w’ould continue to fulfil, with the greatest punctuality, 
its engagements with his Prussian majesty, and to sup¬ 
port him with firmness and vigour. Such a represen¬ 
tation could not fail of being agreeable to a prince who, 
at this juncture,'stood in need of an extraordinary cor¬ 
dial. Ho knew ho could securely depend, not only on 
the good faith of an English ministry, but also on the 
good plight of the British nation, which, like an indulgent 
nurse, hath always presented the nipple to her meagre 
German allies. Those, however, who pretended to con¬ 
sider and canvass events withnut prejudice and prepos¬ 
session, could not help owning their surprise at hearing 
an alliance stigmatized as pernicious to the system of 
public liberty, and subversive of the indc|K?ndence of the 
European powers, as tlkey remembered that this alliance 
W'ag the effijct of necessity, to which the house of Austria 
was reduced for its own preservation; reduced, as its 
friends and partisans affirm, by those very potentates that 
now reproached her with these connexions. 

Diaputes His Britaimic majesty was resolved that the King of 
Prussia should have no cause to complain of his indifler- 
ventionof eiicc, wdiatcver reasons he had to exclaim against the 
SeTcnr convention of Closter-Seven, wdiicli he did not scruple to 
condemn as a very scandalous capitulation, as much as 
he disapproved of the conduct, in consequence of which 
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near forty thousand men were so shamefully disarmed, chap. 
and lost to his cause. Those stipulations also met with 
a very unfavourable reception in England, where the 
motions of the allied army in their retreat before the 
enemy w^ere very freely censured, and some great names 
^exposed to the ridicule and contempt of the public. This^ 
event, so singular in itself, and so important iij its con¬ 
sequences, attracted the attention of., the privy-council, 
where it is said to have been canvassed with great warmth 
and animosity of alt^^*cation. Tlie..general complained , 
that he w^as restricted by peremptory orders from the 
regency of Hanover; and they werd reported to have. 
used recriminations in their defence. In all probability, 
every circumstance of the dispute was not Explained to 
the satisfaction of all parties, inasmuch as tliat great com¬ 
mander quitted the harvest of military glor^i, and, like 
another Cincinnatus, retired to his plough. The conven¬ 
tion of Closter-Seven w^is equally disagreeable to the 
courts of London and Versailles. The former saw the 
electorate of Hanover left, by this capitulation, at the 
mercy of the enemy, who had taken possession of the 
whole country, seized the revenues, exacted contributions, 
and changed the whole form of government, in the name 
of his most Christian majesty; wdiile the French tirmy, 
which had been employed in opposing the Hanoverians, 
was noM^ at liberty to < throw their additional force into 
the scale against the King of Prussia, who, at that period, 
seemed to totter on the ^rge of destruction. On the 
other hand, the French ministry thought* their general 
had granted too favourable* terms to a body of forces, 
whom he had cooped up in sudh a manner, that, in^a 
little time, they must have surrendered at discretion. 

They therefore determined eitlier to provoke the Hano¬ 
verians by ill usa^e to an infraction of the treaty, or, 
should that be found impracticable, renounce it as an im¬ 
perfect convention, established without proper authority. 

Both expedients were used without reserve. They m erp 
no sooner informed of the capitulation, thaft they refused 
to acknowledge its validity, except on condition that the 
Hanoverian troops should ibnnally engage to desist from 
all service against tVaiice and her allies during the pre¬ 
sent war, and be disarmed on their return to their own 
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country. At the same time her general, who commanded 
in the electorate, exhausted the country, by levying ex¬ 
orbitant contributions, and connived at such outrages as 
degraded his own dignity, and reflected disgrace on the 
character of his nation. The court of London, to make 
a merit of necessity, affected to consider the conventional 
act as a provisional armistice, to pave the way for a 
negotiation that might terminate in a general peace, and 
proposals were oflered for that purpose: but the French 
ministry kept aloof, and seemed lesolved that the elec¬ 
torate of Hanover sliould be annexed to their king’s 
dominions. At least they were bent upon keeping it as 
a precious depositum, which, in the plan of a general 
pacification/ they imagined would counterbalance any 
advantage that Great Britain might obtain in other 
parts of the world. Had they been allowed to keep 
this deposit, the kingdom of Great Britain would have 
saved about twenty millions of money, together with the 
lives of her best soldiers; and Westphalia w'ould have 
continued to enjoy all the blessings of security and peace. 
But the King of England’s tenderness for Hanover was 
one of the chief sources of the misfortunes which befell 
that electorate. He could not bear the thoughts of see¬ 
ing it, even for a season, in the hands of the enemy; and 
his own sentiments in this particular were reinforced by 
the pressing remonstrances of the Prussian monarch, 
whom, at this juncture, he thought it dangerous to dis¬ 
oblige. Actuated by these motives, he was pleased to 
see the articles of the convention so palpably contravened, 
because the violation unbound his hands, and enabled him, 
consistently with good daith, to take effectual steps for 
the assistance of his ally, and the recovery of his own do¬ 
minions. Ide, therefore, in quality of Elector of Bruns- 
wick-Lunenhourg, published a declaration, observing, 
“ That his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland had, 
on his part, honestly fulfilled all the conditions of the 
convention ; but the Duke de Richelieu demanded that 
the troops should enter into an engagement specified 
above, and lay dowm their arms; although it was ex¬ 
pressly stipulated in the convention, that they should 
not be regarded as prisoners of war, under which quality 
alone they could be disarmed; that the French court 
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pretended to treat tlie convention as a militar/regulation chap. 
only; and, indeed, it was originally nothing more; but xxviii. 
as they had expressly disowned its validity, and a nego- 1757. 
tifftion had been actually begun for dfsarining the auxi- 
' liaries, upon certain conditions, though theprench general 
would never answer categorically, hut waited always for 
•fresh instructions from Versailles, the nature of that act 
was totally changed, and w^iat wjis at first an agreement 
between general and general, was now .become a matter 
of state between the two courts of London and Versailles: 
that, however hard 'the coifditioqs of the convention 
aj)peared to be for the trohps of HarJbver, his ’Britannic 
majesty would have acquiesced in them, had not the 
French glaringly discovered their design of4:otally ruin¬ 
ing his army and his dominions; and,*by the most 
outrageous conduct, freed his Britannic majesty from 
every obligation under which he had been laid by the 
convention : that, in the midst of the armistice, the most 
open hostilities had been committed; the castle of 
Bchartzfels had been forcibly seized and pillaged, and the 
garrison m.ade prisoners of w^ar: the prisoners made by 
the French before the convention had not been restored, 
according to an express article stipulated between the 
generals, though it had been fulmlcd on the j)art of 
the electorate, by the immediate release of the French 
prisoners; the baillies^of those districts,,from which the 
French troops were excluded by mutual agrc(‘ment, had 
been summoned, on pain of military execution, *to appear 
before the French commissary, and compelled fo deliver 
into his hands the public rev,enue; the French had appro¬ 
priated to themselves part of those magazines, wdiicli, by 
express agreement, were destined for the use of the 
electoral troops; and they had seized the houses, revenue, 
and com belonging to the King of England in the city 
of Bremen, in violation of their engagement to consider 
that city as a place absolutely free and neutral. He 
took notice, that they had proceeded to menaces un¬ 
heard of among civilized people, of burnings sacking, and 
destroying every thing that fell in their w^ay, should the 
least hesitation be made in executing the convention 
according to their interpretation.” Such were the pro¬ 
fessed considerations that determined his Britannic ma- 
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CHAP, jesty to refiounce the agreement which they liad violated, 
and have recourse to arms for the relief of his subjects 
1757 . and allies. It was in consequence of this determination 
that he conferred'the command of his electoral army ion 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, brother to the duke of • 
that name, who had distinguished himself in the Prussian 
army by his great military talents, and was, by blood and* 
incliiiati6n, as well as interest, supposed warmly attached 
to his Britannic, majesty. The truth is, the King of 
Prussia recommended him to thiSf<command, because he 
knew he could depcn,d upon his concurring with all his 
measures,’ in concbictiiig the'operations of the British 
army. The Duke de Richelieu M'as no sooner informed 
of these particulars, tlian he sent a letter to Prince Fer¬ 
dinand, S])ecif5ing “That although for some days he had 
'perceived the Hanoverian troops in motion, in order to 
form themselves into a body, he could not imagine the ob¬ 
ject of these movements was to infringe the convention of 
neutrality which had been established between the Duke 
of Cumberland and himseif, as French general; that he 
was blinded so far by his confidence in the good faith of 
the Elector of Hanover, who had signed that convention, 
as to believe the ^troops were assembled for no other 
purpose than to be distributed into winter quarters, which 
had been assigned them by th^agreement; but his eyes 
were at last opened,^ by repeated, advices which he had 
received from all quarters, importing, that’ the Hano¬ 
verians intended to infringe th©se articles which ought to 
be saerpd and inviolable; he affirmed, the king his master 
Avas still willing to give fresb proofs of his moderation, 
and his desire to spare the effusion of human blood; with 
that view, he declared to his serene highness, in the name 
of his most,Christian majesty, that he persisted in his 
resolution of fulfilling exactly all thetpoints of the con¬ 
vention, provided they should be equally observed by the 
Hanoverian army; but he could not help apprising his 
serene highness,' that if this army should take any 
equivocal step, and still more, should it commit any act 
of hostility, he would then push matters to the last 
extremity, looking upon himself as authorized so to do 
by the rules of war; that he would set fire to all the 
palaces, houses, and gardens; sack all the towns and 
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villages, without sparing the most inconsiderable cottage, chap. 
and subject the country to all the horrors of war and 
devastation. He conjured his serene highness to reflect ^757. 
on these particulars, and begged he w'Ould not lay him 
Jinder the necessity of taking steps so contrary to his own 
personal character, as well as to the natural humanity of 
tlie French nation.” To this letter, which w’as seconded 
by the Count de Lynar, the Danish ambassador, who had 
mediated the convention, Prince Ferdinand returned a 
very laconic answ'or, intimating that he would give the 
Duke de Richelieu his answeu in peraon at the head of 
his army. A t this particular juncture, tjfe French general 
was disposed to abide by the original articles of the con- ‘ 
vention, rather than draw upon himself the hostilities of 
an army which he knew to be brave, resolate, and well 
appointed, and which he saw at present animated with , 
an eager desire of wiping out the disgrace they had 
sustained by the capitulation, as well as of relieving their 
country from the grievous oppression under which it 
groaned. , 

About the latter end of November the Hanoverian Progress of 
army was wholly assembled at Stade, under the auspices 
of Prince Ferdinand, wdio resolved, without delay, to army, 
drive the French from the electorate, Avhither they now 
began their march. Part of the enemy’s rear, consisting 
of tw^o thousand men, wasj^in their march back to Zell, 
attacked in the bailiwick of EbstorfF, and entirely de¬ 
feated by General Schuylenbourg; and in a few days 
after this action, another happened upon th§ river Aller, 

' betw’een tw o considerable bodies of each army, in which 
the Hanoverians, commande*d bj General'Zastrow, re¬ 
mained masters of the field. These petty advantages 
served to encourage the allies, aiftl put them in j)osses- 
sion of Lunenbourg, Zell, and part of the Brunswick 
dominions, which the enemy werp obliged to abandon. 

The operations of Prince Ferdinand, however, were re¬ 
tarded by the resolution and obstinate perseverance of 
the French ofiScer who commanded the garrison of Har-' 
bourg. When the Hanoverian troops made themselves 
mastera of the town, he retired into the castle, which he 
held out against a considerable detachment of the allied 
army, by whom it was invested : at length, however, the 
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CHAP, fortifications being entirely demolished, he surrendered 
xxviiL ^pQjj capitulation. On the sixth day of December, Prince 
1767. Ferdinand began his march towards Zell, where the 
French army had" taken post, under the command of the 
Duke de Richelieu, who, at the approach of the Han¬ 
overians, called in his advanced parties, abandoned seve¬ 
ral magazines, burned all the farm-houses and building.3 
belonging to the sheep-walks of his Britannic majesty, 
without paying the least regard to the representations 
made by Prince Ferdinand on thi^ subject; reduced the 
suburbs of Zell to ashes, after liaving allowed his men to 
plunder -the houses, and even^ set fire to the orphan hos¬ 
pital, in which a great number of helpless children are 
said to have j)erish(^. One cannot, without horror, re¬ 
flect upon sufth brutal acts of inhumanity. The French 
4 troops, on divers occasions, and in different parts of the 
empire, acted tragedies of the same nature, which are 
not easily reconcilable to the character of a nation famed 
for sentiment and civility. The Hanoverians having ad¬ 
vanced within a league cf Zell, the two armies began to 
cannonade each other; the French troops, posted on the 
right of the A Her, burned their magazines, and retired into 
the town, whore they were so strongly intrenched, that 
Prince Ferdinand could not attempt the river, the passes 
of which were strongly guarded by the enemy. At the 
same tim« his troops were exposed to great hardships 
from the severity of the weather; he therefore retreated 
to Ultzeii and Lunenbourg, w'here his army was put into 
winter quarters, and execated several small enterprises 
by detacliment, wdiile the French general fixed his liead- 
quarters in the city of Hanover, his cantonments extend¬ 
ing as far as Zell, in the neighbourhood of which many 
sharp skirpiishes were fought by the out-parties with 
various success. Their imperial majijstics were no sooner 
apprised of these transactions, which they considered as 
infractions of the convention, than they sent an intima¬ 
tion to the Baron de Steinberg, minister from the King 
^of Great Britain as Elector of Hanover, that he should 
appear no more at court to confer with their ministers; 
and that his residing at Vienna, as he might easily con¬ 
ceive, could not be very agreeable: in consequence of 
which message he retired, after having obtained the 
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necessary passports for his departure. The dhagrin oc- chap. 
casioned at the court of Vienna by the Hanoverian 
army’s having recourse to their arms^gain, was, in some 
measure, alleviated by the certain tidings received from 
»Petersburgh, that the czarina had signed her accession 
in form to the treaty between the courts of Vienna, 
Versailles, and Stockholm. 

In closing our account of this year’s transacfions on Death»of 
the continent, we may observe, that on* the sixteenth day S pSaS" 
of November the Que^ of Poland died* at Berlin of an Trans- 
apoplexy, supposed tcf be occnsioned by the shock she 
received on hearing l;hat the French wq^e totally«defeatcd 
at Rosbach. She was a lady of exemplary virtue and 
piety, whose constitution had been broken hy grief and 
anxiety conceived from the distress of he*" own family, 
as well as from the misery to which she saw her people 
exposed. With respect to the European powers that 
were not actually engaged as principals in the war, they 
seemed industriously to avoid every step that might be 
construed a deviation from the most scrupulous neutrality. 

The Statcs-General proceeded with great circumspection, 
in the middle course, between two powerful neighbours, 
equally jealous and formidable; and the* King of Spain 
was gratified for his forbearance wdtfi a convention set¬ 
tled between him and the belligerent powers, implying, 
that his subjects shoul^ pursue their commerce at sea 
without molestation, provided they should not transport 
those articles of merchan4jise which w'ore deemed con¬ 
traband by all nations. The operations at sea duriqg the 
course of this year, either iq Europe or America, were 
far from being decisive or importJwnt. The*commerce of 
Great Britain sustained considerable damage ffom the 
activity and success of French privateers, qf which a 
great number had equipped in the islands of Mar¬ 
tinique and Guadaloupe. The Greenwdeh ship of war, 
mounted with fifty guns, and a frigate of twenty, fell 
into the hands of the enemy, together with a very con¬ 
siderable number of trading vessels. On the«other hand, ’ 
the English cruisers and privateers acquitted themselves 
with equal vigilance and valour. The Due d’Aquitaine, 
a large ship of fifty guns, was taken in the month of June 
by two British ships of war, after a severe engagement; 

. VOL. III. o g 
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and about'the same time the Aquilon, of nearly the same 
force, was driven on shore and destroyed near Brest, by 
the Antelope, one of the British cruisers. A French 
frigate of twenty-six guns, called the Emeraude, w'as 
taken in the channel, after a warm engagement, by an 
English ship of inferior force, under the command of 
Captain Gilchrist, a gallant and alert officer, who, in the 
sequel, signalized himself on divers occasions by very 
extraordinary acts of valour. All the sea-officers seemed 
to be animated with a noble emulation to distinguish 
themselves in the service of their country, and the spirit 
descended even to the captains of privateers, who^ in¬ 
stead of imitating the former commanders of that class, 
in avoidingeships of force, and centering their whole at¬ 
tention in advantageous prizes, now encountered the 
armed ships of the enemy, and fought with the most 
obstinate valour in the pursuit of national glory. 

Perhaps history cannot afford a more remarkable in¬ 
stance of desperate courage than that which was exerted 
in December of the preceding year, by the officers and. 
crew of an English privateer, called the Terrible, under 
the command of Captain William Death, equipped with 
twenty-six carriage guns, and manned with two hundred 
sailors. On the twenty-third day of the month he en¬ 
gaged and made prize of a large French ship from St. 
Domingo,^ after iin obstinate ba^^Je, in which he lost his 
own brother and sixteen seamen : then he' secured with 
forty m6n his prize, which .contained a valuable cargo, 
and directed*his course to England; but in a few days 
he had the misfortune to fe.ll in with the Vengeance, a 
privateer of St. Maloes, carrying thirty-six large cannon, 
with a -complement of three hundred and sixty men. 
Their first istep was to attack the prize, which was easily 
retaken; then the two ships bore down upon the Terrible, 
whose mainmast was shot away by the first broadside. 
Notwithstanding this disaster, the Terrible maintained 
^ such a furious engagement against both as can hardly be 
paralleled isi the annals of Britain. The French com¬ 
mander and his second were killed, with two-thirds of 
his company; but the gallant Captain Death, with the 
greater part of his officers and almost his whole crew, 
having met with the same fate, his ship was boarded by 
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the enemy, who found no more than twenty-six persons chap, 
alive, sixteen of whom were mutilated by the loss of leg 
or arm, and the other ten grievously wounded. The ^^67. 
ship itself was so shattered that it could scarcely be kept 
’ above water, and the whole exhibited a scene of blood, 
horror, and desolation. The victor itself lay like a wreck 
•on the surface, and in this condition made shift, with 
great difficulty, to tow tfie Terrible ^ into St! Maloes, 
where she was not beheld without astonishment and 
terror. This adventure was no sooner known in Eng¬ 
land than a liberal subscription was raised for the sup¬ 
port of Death’s widow, and that part«of the crtjw which , 
survived the engagement. In this, and every* sea ren- 
counter that happened within the present year, the supe¬ 
riority in skill and resolution was ascertained to the 
British mariners; for even when they fougjit against* 
great odds, their courage was generally crowned with 
success. In the month of November, Captain Lockhart, 
a young gentleman who had already rendered himself a 
terror to the enemy as commander of a small frigate, now 
added considerably to his reputation, by reducing the 
JMelampe, a French privateer of Bayoryie, greatly supe¬ 
rior to his own sliip in number of jnen and weight of 
metal.*' This exjdoit w^as seconded by another of the 
same nature, in his conquest of another French adven¬ 
turer, called the Countess of Gramont ;^nd a third large 
privateer of "Bayonne was taken by Captain Saumarez, 
commander of the Antelope. In a word, the ndiTOW seas 
were so well guarded, that in a little time sdarce.a French 
ship durst appear in the English chann/jl, jvhich the 
British traders navigated without? molestation. 

On the first day of December, jthe King of G^eat 
tain opened the session of Parliament with a speech from 
the throne, which* seemed calculated to prepare the 
nation for the expense of maintaining a new war on the 
continent of Europe. His majesty graciously declared, 
that it would have given him a most sensible pleasure to, 
acquaint them at the opening of the session, that his 
success in carrying on the war had been equal to the 

f There was a strange combination of names belonging to this privateer; the 
Terrible, equipped at Execution-Dock, commanded by Captain Death, whose 
lieutenant was called Devil, and who had one Ghost for surgeon. 
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CHAP, mstice of his cause, and the extent and viffour of the 

V_^ measures formed for that purpose. He expressed the 

1757 . firmest confidence that the spirit and bravery of the 
nation, so renowned in all times, which had formerly 
surmounted so many difficulties, were not to be abated 
by a few disappointments, which he trusted might be re¬ 
trieved by the blessing of God, and the zeal and ardoui* 
of his Parliament for his majesty’s hpnour and the ad¬ 
vantage of their country. He said it was his determined 
resolution to apply his utmost efforts for the security of 
his kingdoms, and for the recovery and protection of the 
possessions and rights of his crown and subjects in Ame¬ 
rica and elsewhere, as well by the strongest exertion 
of his naval’ force, as by all other methods. He signi¬ 
fied that another great object which he had at heart, was 
' the preservation of the Protestant religion and the liber¬ 
ties of Europe; and, in that view, to encourage and ad¬ 
here to his allies. For this cause, he assured them, he 
would decline no inconveniences, and in this cause he 
earnestly solicited their hearty concurrence and vigorous 
assistance. He observed, that the late signal success in 
Germany had given a happy turn to affairs, which it w^as 
incumbent on then) to improve; and that in such a criti¬ 
cal conjuncture, the eyes of all Europe were upoft them. 
He particularly recommended to them, that his good 
brother aild ally-the-King of Prussia might be supported 
in such a manner as his magnanimity and active zeal for 
the common cause apj)eared*to deserve. To the Com¬ 
mons he^*expressed his concern, that the large supplies 
they had already granted did not produce all the good 
fniits they had reason to expect; but he had so great a 
reliance "on their wisdom, as not to doubt of their perse¬ 
verance. He only desired such supplies as should be 
necessary for the public service, and <;old them that they 
might depend upon it,*^that the best and most faithful 
economy should be used. He took notice of that spirit 
,of disorder which had shown itself among the common 
people in sbme parts of the kingdom; he laid injunc¬ 
tions upon them to use their endeavours for discourag¬ 
ing and suppressing such abuses, and for maintaining the 
laws and lawful authority. He concluded with observ¬ 
ing, that nothing would so effectually conduce to the de- 
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fence of all that was dear to the nation, as w^l as to the chap 
reducing their enemies to reason, as union and harmony 
among themselves. The time was, wh^i every paragraph 
of this harangue, which the reader will perceive is not 
’ remarkable for its elegance and propriety, would have 
Jbeen canvassed and impugned by the country party in 
the House of Commons. They would have imputed the 
bad success of the war to the indiserption of the minis¬ 
try, in taking preposterous measuresf and appointing 
commanders unequal^*to the service, They would have 
inquired in what manner the "Protoetajit religion was en¬ 
dangered ; and, if it was, liow it couM be preserved or, 
promoted by adhering to allies, who, without'provoca¬ 
tion, had well nigh ruined the first and principal Pro¬ 
testant country of the empire. They woufd have started 
doubts with respect to the late signal success in Ger-* 
many, and hinted that it would only serve to protract 
the burden of a continental war. They would have 
owned that the eyes of all Europe were upon them, and 
drawn this consequence, that it therefore behoved them 
to act with the more delicacy and caution in discharge 
of the sacred trust reposed in them by their constituents; 
a trust which their consciences wouhi' not allow to be 
faithfully discharged, should they rush precipitately into 
the destructive measures of a rash and prodigal minis¬ 
try, squander away the? wealth of tlie Motion, *and add to 
the grievous encumbrances under which it groaned, in 
support of connexions and ajliances tliat were equally 
foreign to her consideration, and pernicidus to iier in¬ 
terest. They would liave investigated that cause which 
was so warmly recommended foi* support, and pretended 
to discover that it was a cause .in which Great Britain 
ought to have had no concern, because it produced a 
certainty of loss, Without the least prospect of advantage. 

They would have varied essentially in their opinions of 
the necessary supplies, from the sentiments of those who 
prepared the estimates, and even declared some doubly 
about the economy to be used in managing the national 
expense; finally, they would have represented the impos¬ 
sibility of union between the two parties, one of which 
seemed bent upon reducing the other to beggary and 
contempt. Such was the strain that used to flow from 
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CHAP, an opposition, said to consist of disloyalty and disap- 
pointed ambition. But that malignant spirit was now 

1767. happily extinguisljed. The voice of the sovereign was 
adored as the oracle of divinity, and those happy days ^ 
were now approaching that saw the Commons of Eng¬ 
land pour their treasures, in support of a German prince,^ 
with such a generous hand, tljat posterity will be amazed 
at their liberality. , 

1768 . To the speech «• of his majesty the House of Lords re- 
turned an address, in such terras df complacency as had 

' long distinguished that illustrious assembly. The Qom- 
. mons expressed their approbation and confidence with 
equal ardour, and not one objection was made to the form 
or nature of the address, though one gentleman, equally 
independent in his mind and fortune, took exceptions to 
“some of tiie measures which had been lately pursued. 
Their complaisance was more substantially sjiecified in 
the resolutions of the House, as soon as the two great 
committees of supply were appointed. They granted for 
the sea-service of the ensuing year sixty thousand men, 
including fourteen thousand eight hundred and forty- 
five marines; and the standing army, comprehending 
four thousand invalids, was fixed at fifty-three thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-seven effective men, commis¬ 
sion and non-commission officers included. For the 
maintenance of these forces by sea and land, the charge 
of guards and garrisons at home and abroad, the expense 
of the ordnance, and in ordey td make good the sum which 
had been* issued by his majesty’s orders in pursuance of 
the address from the Commons, they now allotted four 
millions twenty-two thousand eight hundred and seven 
pounds. Seven shillings,* and three pence. They unani¬ 
mously graitted, as a present supply in the then critical 
exigency, towards enabling his majesty to maintain and 
keep together the army formed last year in his electoral 
dominions, and then again put in motion, and actually 
employed against the common enemy, in concert with 
the King of Prussia, the sum of one liundred thousand 
pounds: for the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay 
to the sea-officers, they allowed two hundred twenty-four 
thousand four hundred twenty-one pounds, five shillings, 
and eight pence: towards the building and support of 
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the three hospitals for seamen at Gosport, Plymouth, chap. 
and Greenwich, thirty thousand pounds: for the reduced 
officers of the land-forces and marine^, pensions to the *7®®* 
widows of officers, and other such military contingencies, 
forty thousand nine hundred and twenty-six pounds, 
seventeen shillings, and eleven ponce: towards building, 
rebuilding, and repairs of lys majesty’s ships for,the en¬ 
suing year, the sum of two hundred thousand pounds: 
for defi’aying the charge of two thousand one hundred 
and twenty horse, an^* nine thousand nine hundred in¬ 
fantry, together wirti the general anc^ staff officers, the 
officers of the hospital and the train *t)f artillery, being , 
the troops of the Landgrave of Hessc-Cassel in*the pay 
of Great Britain, for sixty days, together wdth the sub¬ 
sidy for the same time, pursuant to treaty, they assigned 
thirty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty pounds, * 
nineteen shillings, and ten pence three farthings. To 
the Foundling-hospital they gave forty thousand pounds, 
for the maintenance and education of deserted young 
children, as well as for the reception of all such as should 
be presented under a certain age, to be limited by the 
governors and guardians of that charity.# Three hundred 
thousand pounds w ere given tow'ards discharging the debt 
of the navy, and two hundred eighty four thousand eight 
hundred and tw^o pounds for making up the deficiency 
of the grant§ for the sc?rvice of the preceding year. The 
Landgrave of Ilesse-Cassel was, moreover, gratified wdth 
the further sum of tw'o huftdred and three thousand five 
' hundred and thirty-six pounds, four shillings, find nine 
pence farthing, for the maintenance of his forces, and 
the remainder of his subsidy. Tlfey granted six hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds for«enabling his majesty to 
make good his engagements with the King* of Prussia, 
pursuant to a convention lately concluded with that po¬ 
tentate. For defraying the charge of thirty-eight thou¬ 
sand men of the troops of Hanover, Wolfenbuttel, Saxe- 
Gotha, and the Count of Buckebourg, together with that 
of general and staff officers actually employefl against the 
common enemy, in concert with the King of Prussia, 
from the twenty-eighthdayof November in the last, to the 
twenty-fourth of December in the present year inclusive, 
to be issued in advance every two months, they allotted 
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CHAP, the sum of four hundred and sixty-three thousand eighty- 
four pounds, six shillings, and ten pence; and further- 
1758. more they granted three hundred eighty-six thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen pounds, thirteen shillings, and^ 
two pence, to defray the charges of forage, bread-wag¬ 
gons, train of artillery, provisions, wood, straw, and alj, 
other extraordinary expenses, contingencies, and losses 
whatsoever, incurred, or to he incurred, on account of his 
majesty’s army, eonsisting of thirty-eight thousand men, 
actually employed against .the common enemy, in concert 
with the King of Pl’ussia, from November last to next 
• December inclusive. For the extraordinary expenses of 
the land-forces, and other services, incurred in the course 
of the last' year, and not provided for by Parliament, 
they allowed one hundred forty-five thousand four hun¬ 
dred and ^ifty-four pounds, fifteen shillings, and one far¬ 
thing. They provided eight hundred thousand pounds 
to enable his majesty to defray the like sum raised in 
pursuance of an act made in the last session of Parlia¬ 
ment, and‘charged upon the first aids and supplies to be 
granted in the current session. Twenty-six thousand 
pounds were bestowed on the out-pensioners of Chelsea- 
hospital; above twtnty thousand for the expense of main¬ 
taining the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia; for re¬ 
imbursing^ to the province of Massachuset’s Bay, and the 
colony of ConneetidUt, their expanse in furbishing provi¬ 
sions and stores to the troops raised by them for his ma¬ 
jesty’s service, in the campaigVi of the year one thousand 
seven diundred and fifty-six, the sum of forty-one thou¬ 
sand one hundred and seventeen pounds, seventeen shil¬ 
lings, and six pence Halfpenny; to be applied towards 
the rebiiilding of London-bridge, carrying on the works 
for fortifyihg and securing the harbour of Milford, and 
repairing the parish church of St. Margaret, in West¬ 
minster, they allotted twenty-nine thousand pounds. 
The East India Company were indulged with twenty 
4;housand pounds on account, towards enabling them to 
defray the expense of a military force in their settle¬ 
ments, to be maintained by them in lieu of the battalion 
of his majesty’s forces withdrawn from those settlements: 
the sum of ten thousand pounds was given as usual, for 
maintaining and supporting the British forts and settle- 
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ments on the coast of Africa; and eleven thousand four chap. 
hundred and fifty were granted ;as an augmentation to 
the salaries of the judges in the superior courts of judi- ^758. 

, cature. They likewise provided one hundred thousand 
pounds for defraying the charge of pay and clothing to 
J,he militia, and advanced eight hundred thousand pounds 
to enable his majesty to defray any extraordinary ex¬ 
penses of the war, incurred or to b© incurred for the 
service of the current year; and to t&ke all such mea¬ 
sures as might be necessary t^ disappoint or defeat any 
enterprises or designs of hjs enemies, ;^s the exigency of 
his affairs might require. The whole supplies of this 
session amounted to the enormous sum of ten" millions 
four hundred eighty-six thousand four hund^’etl fifty-seven 
pounds, and one penny. Nothing could so plainly de¬ 
monstrate the implicit confidence which the Parliament' 
at this juncture reposed in the sovereign and the mi¬ 
nistry, as their conduct in granting such liberal supplies, 
great part of which were bestowed in favour of our Ger¬ 
man allies, whom the British nation thus generously paid 
for fighting their own battles. Besides the sum of one 
million eight hundred sixty-one thousand eight hundred 
ninety-seven pounds, four shillings, and eight pence, ex¬ 
pressly assigned for the support of these continental con¬ 
nexions, a sum considerably exceeding the whole of the 
revenue raiged in the'reign of Chavlew^tlie Second, and 
what part of the sum granted to the king for extraordi¬ 
nary expenses might be ^applied to the same use, the 
article might not improperly be swelled with* the vast 
expense incurred by expeditions to the coast of France; 
the chief, if not sole, design of which seemed to be, a 
diversion in favour of the nation’s allies in Gefmany, by 
preventing France from sending such numerous armies 
into that country" as it could have spared, had not its 
sea-coasts required a considerabfe body of forces for its 
defence against the attempts of the English. Indeed 
the partisans of the ministry were at great pains to sugr 
gest and inculcate a belief, that the war in Germany was 
chiefly supported as a necessary diversion in favour of 
Great Britain and her plantations, which w'ould have been 
exposed to insult and invasion had not the enemy’s forces 
been otherwise employed. But the absurdity of this 
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notion will at once appear to those who consider, that by 
this time Great Britain^was sole mistress of the sea; that 
the navy of France was almost ruined, and her commerce 
on the ocean quite extinguished; that she could not, 
with the least prospect of success, hazard any expedition 
of consequence against Great Britain, or any part of he^ 
dominiops, while the ocean covered with such power¬ 
ful navies belonging to that nation; and that if one-third 
part of the money annually ingulfed in the German vor¬ 
tex had been employed in augmelijbing the naval forces 
of England, and ^ those forces properly exerted, not a 
single cruiser would have been able to stir from the har¬ 
bours ot France; all her colonies in the West Indies 
would have' fallen an easy prey to the arms of Great 
Britain; and ttius cut off from the resources of commerce, 
she must «liave been content to embrace such terms of 
peace as the victor should have thought proper to pre¬ 
scribe. 

The funds established by the committee of ways and 
means, in order to realize those articles of supply, con¬ 
sisted of the malt-tax, the land-tax, at four shillings in 
the pound, sum& remaining in the exchequer, produced 
from the sinking fL\nd, four millions five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds to be raised by annuities, at three pounds 
ten shillings per cent, per ann., and five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds by cotton', attended'with aiinu jties redeem¬ 
able by Parliament, after the rate of three pounds j)er 
cent, per ann.; these severj^l almuities to be transfcmble 
at the Bamk of England, and charged upon a fund to be 
established in. this session "of Parliament for payment 
thereof, and for which tlie sinking fund should be a col¬ 
lateral security®—one million six hundred and six thou- 

g It was enacted, Tliat every person subscribing for Sve hundred pounds should 
be entitled to four hundred and in annuities, and hfty pounds in lottery tickets, 
and so in proportion ior a greater or less sum ; that the lottery should consist of 
tickets of the value of ten pounds each, in the proportion not exceeding eight 
blanks to a prize ; the blanks to be of tlie value of six pounds each ; the blanks 
it5id prizes to bear an interest after the rate of three pounds per cent, to com¬ 
mence from the hust day of January, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
iifty-nine ; and that the sum of four millions five hundred thousand pounds, to be 
raised by annuities, should bear an interest after the rate of three pounds ten 
shillings per cent from the fifth day of July, in the present year ; which annuities 
should stand reduced to tliree pounds per cent, after the expiratuin of twenty- 
four years, and afterwards be redeemable in the whole, or in part, by sums not 
less than five hundred thousand pounds at one time, six months’ notice having 
been first given of such payments respectively ; that any subscriber might, on Qt 
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sand and seventy-six pounds, five shillings, one penny, 
one farthing, issued and applied out of such monies as 
should or might arise from tlie surpluses, excesses, and 
other revenues composing the sinking fund—a tax of one 
shilling in the pound to be annually paid from all salaries, 
fees, and perquisites of offices and employments in Great 
Britain, and from all pensions and other gratuities pay¬ 
able out of any revenues belonging Jto his majesty in 
Great Britain, exceeding the yearly value of one hundred 
pounds—an impositioy* of one shillipg annually upon 
every dwelling-house inhabited within^the kingdom of 
Great'Britain, over and above all other duties already 
chargeable upon them, to commence from the fifth day 
of April—an additional tax of six pence yearly for every 
window or light in every dwelling-house inhabited in 
Britain which shall contain fifteen windows or »upwards; 
a continuation of certain acts near expiring, with respect 
to the duties payable on foreign sail-cloth imported into 
Great Britain, the exporfetion of British gunpowder, the 
securing and encouraging the trade of his majasty’s sugar 
colonies in America, and the em{)owering the importers 
and proprietors of spirits from the British sugar planta¬ 
tions to land them before payment of, the duties of ex- 
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cise, and to lodge them in warehouses at their own ex¬ 
pense—an annual tax of forty shillings for a licence 
to be taken out by every person tradksg. in, 'selling, or 
vending gold or silver plate, in lieu of the duty of six 
pence per ounce on all silvtir plate, made or wrought, or 
which ought to be touched, assayed, or m'arkod in this 
kingdom, which duty now 'ceased and determined—a 
cessation of all drawbacks payable on the exportation 
of silver plate—a law prohibiting all persons from selling, 
by retail, any sweet or made wines, without *liaving first 


before the twenty-ninth day of April, make a d(^)Osit of ten pounds per cent, on 
Huch sum as he should choose to subscribe towards raising these live millions, 
with the cashiers of the bank, as security for his future payments on the days ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose; that the several sums so receiveil by the cashiers should 
be paid into the receipt of the exchequer, to be applied from time to time to such* 
services as should then have been voted by the House of Comirftms in this session 
of Parliament, and not otherwise ; that any subscriber ])aying the whole or any 
part of his subscription previous to the days appointed for the resjieotive pay¬ 
ments should be allowed a discount, at the rate of three per cent, from the days 
of such respective payments to the respective times on which such payments were 
directed to be made, and that all persons who should make their full payments on 
the said lottery should receive their tickets as soon as they could be conveniently 
made out. 
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CHAP, procured a licence for that purpose—and a loan hy ex- 
AAviii. cijequer bills for eight hundred thousand pounds, to be 
1758. charged on the first aids to be granted in the next session 
of Parliament. These provisions amounted to the sum 
of eleven millions seventy-nine thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two pounds, six shillings, and ten pence, ex¬ 
ceeding the grants in the spin of five hundred ninety- 
three thousand t\yo hundred and sixty-five pounds, six 
shillings, and nuie pence, so that the nation had reason 
to hope that this surplus of above half a million would 
prevent any demand, for deficienciestin the next session. 
By these' copious grants of the House of Commons, whose 
complaisance knew no bounds, the national debt was, at 
this juncture, swelled to the astonishing sum of eighty- 
‘ seven millions three hundred and sixty-seven thousand 
“ two hundred and ten pounds, nineteen shillings, and ten 
pence farthing; a load that w’ould have crushed the na- 
' tional credit of any other state in Christendom. 

Message The liberality of the Parliament was like the rock in 
Hn™to the wilderiiess, which flowed with the welcome stream 
House of ^ when touched by the rod of Moses. The present suj)ply 
Commons, which the Commons granted for the subsistence of the 
Hanoverian army was, in pursuance of a message from 
his majesty, communicated to the House by Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Pitt, signifying, that the king had ordered his elec¬ 
toral army to b<^«put again in motion, that it might act 
with vigour against the common enemy, in concert with 
his good brother and ally the' King of Prussia; that the 
exhausted and rpined state of the electorate having ren¬ 
dered it incapable of maintaining that army, until the 
further necessary charge thereof, as well as the more 
particular measures than concerting for the effectual sup¬ 
port of his Prussian majesty, could be laid before the 
House, the king, relying on the constant zeal of his faith¬ 
ful Commons for the support of the Protestant religion 
and of the liberties of Europe against the dangerous de¬ 
signs of France and her confederates, found himself, in 
the mean tifne, under the absolute necessity of recom¬ 
mending to the House the speedy consideration of such 
a present supply as might enable his majesty, at this 
critical conjuncture, to subsist and keep together the said 
army. This address was no sooner recited by the speaker < 
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than it was unanimously referred to the comtnittee of 
supply, who gratified his majesty’s wish with an imme¬ 
diate resolution ; and, considering their generous disposi¬ 
tion, doubtless the same compliance would have appeared, 
feven though no mention had been made of the Protestant 
religion, which, to men of ordinary penetration, appeared 
fb have no natural concern in the present dispute between 
the belligerent powers, although former ministers had 
often violently introduced it into messages and speeches 
from the throne, in ord^r to dazzle the eyes of the popu¬ 
lace, even while they insulted chc understanding of those 
who were capable of exercising their oVn reason. This 
pretext was worn so threadbare, that, among the ’sensible 
part of mankind, it could no longer be used without 
incurring contempt and ridicule. In ordef to persuade 
mankind that the Protestant religion was in danger, it 
would have been necessary to specify the designs that 
M'erc formed against it, as well as the nature of the con¬ 
spiracy, and to descend to particulars properly authenti¬ 
cated. In that case great part of Europe would have 
been justly alarmed. The States-General of the United 
Provinces, who have made such glorious and indefatigable 
efforts in support of the Protestant religion, would surely 
have lent a helping hand towards its preservation. The 
Danes would not have stood tamely neutral, and seen the 
religion they profess exposed to the ragg^pf siioh a power¬ 
ful confeder^icy. It is not to be imagined that the 
Swedes, who had so zealously maintained the purity of 
, the Protestant faith, would no\V join an associatipn.whose 
aim was the ruin of that i^ligion. It is^ not credible 
that even the Hungarians, who profess the same faith, 
and other Protestant states of the empire, would enter ^o 
heartily into the interests of those who were, bent upon 
its destruction; or»that the Russians would contribute to 
the aggrandizement of the Cathciic faith and discipline, 
so opposite to that of the Greek church, which they 
espouse. As, therefore, no particular Of such a design 
was explained, no act of oppression towards»any Protest¬ 
ant state or society pointed out, except those that were 
exercised by the Protestants themselves; and as the 
court of Vienna repeatedly disavowed any such design, 
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CHAP, in the most solemn manner, the unprejudiced part of 
AAV ill. |30 apt to conclude that the cry of religion 

1758. ^as used, as in former times, to arouse, alarm, and in¬ 
flame ; nor did the artifice prove altogether unsuccessful. 
Notwithstanding the general lukewannth of the age iii 
matters of religion, it produced considerable eflect among 
the fanatic sectaries that swarm through the kingdom if 
England. The leaders of those blind enthusiasts, either 
actuated by the,spirit of delusion, or desirous of recom¬ 
mending themselves to the protection of the higher powd¬ 
ers, immediately seized the hint, expatiating vehentently 
on the 'danger that impended over God’s people; and 
exerting all their faculties to impress the belief of a reli¬ 
gious w'ar,n which never fails to exasperate and impel 
the minds of men to such deeds of cruelty and revenge 
' as must discredit all religion, and even disgrace humanity. 
The signal trust and confidence which the Parliament of 
England reposed in the king, at this juncture, was in 
nothing more conspicuous than in leaving to the crown 
the unlimited applicatioii of the sum granted for aug¬ 
menting the salaries of the judges. Tn the reign of King 
William, when the act of settlement was passed, the Par¬ 
liament, jealous Qf the influence w^hicli the crown might 
acquire over the judges, provided, by an express clause 
of that act, that the commissions of the judges should 
subsist quumdiy^^p hene gesserinty and that their salaries 
should be established : but now we find a sum of money 
granted for the augmentation of their salaries, and the 
crowiio vested' with a discretionary power to proportion 
and apply this augmentation: a stretch of complaisance 
which, how safe soever.it may appear during the reign of 
a‘prince famed for integrity and moderation, will perhaps 
one day be * considered as a very dangerous accession to 
the prerogative. •» 

Second So fully persuaded were the ministry that the Commons 

theKiiTg^f cheerfully enable them to piy what subsidies they 
Pinwsiar might promise to their German allies, that on the eleventh 
of April they concluded a new treaty of convention with 
his Prussian majesty, wdiich, that it might have the firmer 
consistence, and the greater authority, was, on the part 
of Great Britain, transacted and signed by almost all the 
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privy councillors who had any share in the Administra¬ 
tion This treaty, which was signed at Westminster, 
imported, “ That the contracting powers having mutually 
resolved to couti nue their efforts for tlieir reciprocal de- 
•fence and security, for the recovery of their possessions, 
the protection of their allies, and the support of the 
liberties of the Germanic body, his Britannic majesty had, 
from these considerations, * determined to gran’t to his 
Prussian majesty an immediate succour^i^ money, as being 
the most ready and the most efficacious; and their ma¬ 
jesties having judged it propef that^thereupon a conven¬ 
tion should be made for d^laringan(0ixiiig their inten¬ 
tions upon this head, they had nominated and authorized 
their respective ministers, who, after having communi¬ 
cated their full powers to one another, Agreed to the 
following stipulations; the King of Great Britain en¬ 
gaged to pay in the city of London, to such persons as 
should be authorized to receive it by his Prussian majesty, 
the sum of four millions of German crowms, amounting 
to sii^undred and seventy thousand pounds sterling, to 
be paid at once, and in one whole sum, immediately after 
the exchange of ratifications, upon being demanded by 
his Prussian majesty. This prince, on^ liis part, obliged 
himself to apply that sura to the maintaining and 
augmenting his forces, which should act in the best 
manner for the good of, the commoij 
jiurjiose of reciprocal defence and mutual security, pro¬ 
posed by their said majesties. Moreover, the high con- 
^ tracting parties engaged not *to conclude ^ny ,tr§aty of 
})eace, truce, or neutrality, nor any other sort of conven¬ 
tion or agreement, with the pow'ers engaged in the pre¬ 
sent war, but in concert and by m^ual agreement, where¬ 
in both should be nominally comprehended. • Finally, it 
was stipulated that this convention should be ratified, 
and the ratifications exchanged on both sides within the 

^ These were. Sir Robert Henley, lord keeper of the^gijcat John, Earl of 


•of the principal secretaries of state. In the name and on the part of his Prussian 
majesty, the Sienrs Dado Henry, Baron of Knyphausen, his privy councillor of 
embassy, and minister plenipotentiary at the court of London j and Louis Michel, 
his resident and chargd d’at^rcs. 
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term of stx weeks, to be computed from the day of sign¬ 
ing this present convention, or sooner if possible.” 

All the resolutions to which the committee of ways 
and means agreed were executed by bills, or clauses in 
bills, which afterwards received the royal sanction. The 
militia still continued to be an object of parliamentary 
care and attention; but the institution was not ycft 
heartily^embraced, because seemingly discountenanced by 
the remnant of the old ministry, which still maintained 
a capital place in the late coalition, and indeed almost 
wholly engrossed the distiibution‘of pensions and places. 
The Commons having presented an address to his ma¬ 
jesty with respect to the harbour of Milford-haven, a 
book of plsjns and estimates for fortifying that harbour 
was laid befoie the House, and a committee appointed to 
examine the particulars. They were of opinion that the 
mouth of the harbour was too wide to admit of any for¬ 
tification, or effectual defence ; but that the passage called 
Nailand-point, lying higher than Ilubberstone-road, might 
be fortified, so as to afford safe riding and protUction 
to the trade and navy of Great Britain ; that, if it should 
be thought proper hereafter to establish a yard and dock 
for building and equipping fleets at Milford, no place 
could, from the situation, nature, soil, and a general con¬ 
currence of all necessary local circumstances, be more 
fitted for such a^design; that if ^ proper use were made 
of this valuable though long-neglected harbour, the dis¬ 
tressful delays, too often embarrassing and disappointing 
the natiqn in* her naval operations, might be, in a great 
measure, happily removed, ,to the infinite relief and en¬ 
largement of the kingdom in the means of improving its 
naval force; the iiecessliry progress and free execution of 
which was now so unhappily and frequently restrained and 
frustrated, by the want of a harbour like that of Milford- 
haven, framed by natuie with such local advantages. This 
report appeared to be so well supported by evidence, that 
a bill was framed, and passed into an act, for granting 
ten thousand pounds towards carrying on the works for 
fortifying and securing the harbour of Milford in the 
county of Pembroke. Other laws of national conse¬ 
quence were enacted, in the course of this session, with 
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little or no opposition. On tlie very first day of their chap 
sitting, the Commons received a petition from tbe mayor, 
magistrates, merchants, and inhabitants gf Liverpool, com- ^758. 
plaining of the high price of wheat, and other grain; 
‘expressing their apprehension that it would continue to 
rise, unless the time for the imj)ortation of foreign corn, 
fluty free, should be prolonged, or some-other salutary 
measure taken by Parliament, to prevent dealers from 
engrossing corn; submitting to the wisdom of the House 
a total prohibition of dtstilling and exporting grain while 
the high price should continue''; j»r£wyiiig they w'ould take 
the premises into consideration, and grant a seasonable 
relief to the petitioners, by the continuance of a Tree im¬ 
portation, find taking such other effectual moa»s to reduce 
the growing price of corn as to them shoulS seem neces¬ 
sary and expedient. I'his being an urgent f-ase, that 
equally interested the humanity of the legislature and the 
manufactures of the kingdom, it was deliberated upon 
and discussed with remc -kable despatcli. In a few days 
a bill ’w'as prepared, passed through both Houses, and 
enacted into a law, centinuing till the twenty-fourth day 
of December, in the present year, the t^ree acts of last 
session ; for prohibiting the exportatiq^uof coni; for pro¬ 
hibiting the distillation of spirits; and for allowing the 
importation of corn, duty free. A second law was esta¬ 
blished, regulating the •juice and assia(]t.of l^read, and 
subjecting to“sevcre jicnalties those who should be con¬ 
cerned in its adulteration. ® In consequence of certain 
^ resolutions taken in a commitlee of the whole House, a 
bill was juesented for jirohibiting the j>ayment of the 
bounty upon the exportation of •corn, unless sold at a 
lower price than is allowed in an^ct passed in the first 
year of the reign of William and Mary; bi?t this bill, 
after having been read a second time, and committed, 
was neglected, and proved abortive. 

In consequence of a motion made by Mr. Grenville, a Biiisforthe 
humane bill was prepared and brought* in for the en- 
couragement of seamen em])loyed in the foyal navy, seamen, 
establishing a regular method for the punctual, frequent, paining*** 
and certain jmyment of their wages; enabling them more ^militia 
easily and readily to remit money for the sup]»ort of their 

VOL.'III. H li 
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CHAP, wives and families, and preventing the frauds and abuses 
xxviii. attending such payments. This bill, having passed the 
1768. Lower House, epgageld in a very particular manner the 
attention of the Lords, who, by divers messages to the 
House of Commons, desired the attendance of several* 
members. These messages being taken into consideration, 
several precedents were recited: a debate arose about 
their formality, ai^d the House unanimously resolved that 
a message should be sent to the Lords, acquainting them 
that the House of Commons, not being sufficiently in¬ 
formed by their messages upon what grounds, or for what 
purposes, their lordships desired the House would give 
leave to such of their members as M'ere named in the 
said messages to attend the House of Lords, in order to 
be examined upon the second reading of the bill, the 
Commons hoped their lordships would make them ac¬ 
quainted with their intention. The Lords, in answer to 
this intimation, gave the Commons to understand, that 
they desired the attendance of the members mentioned 
in their messages, that they might be examined as wit¬ 
nesses upon the second reading of the bill. This expla¬ 
nation being deemed satisfactory, the members attended 
the House of Lords, where they were carefully and fully 
examined, as persons conversant in sea affairs, touching 
the inconveniences which had fonnerly attended the sea- 
service, afe we^kos the remedies now jiroposcd; and the 
bill having passed through their House, though not 
without wnrm opposition, was enacted into a law by his 
majeety^ astot. The militia act, as it passed in the last 
session, being found upon trial defective, Mr. Townshend 
moved for leave to bring in a new* bill to explain, amend, 
arid enforce it; this was accordingly allowed, prepared, 
and passed into a law; though it did not seem altogether 
free from material objections, some of which were of an 
alarming nature. Tlf^power vested by law in the crown 
over the militia is even more independent than that 
which it exercises over a standing army; for this last expires 
at the end bf the year, if not continued by a new act of 
Parliament; whereas the militia is subjected to the power 
of the crown for the term of five years, during which it 
may be called out into actual service without consent 
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of Parliament, and consequently employed for sinister chap, 
purposes. A commission-officer in the militia may be 
detained, as subject to the artfcles ©f war, until the 
^ crown shall allow the militia to return to their respective 
parishes; and thus engaged, he is liable to death as a 
jnutineer or deserter, should he refuse to appear in arms, 
and fight in support of the®worst measures of the worst 
minister. Several merchants and manufacturers of silk 
offered a petition, representing that, in consequence of 
the act passed in the la^t session, aIlo\^ng the importation 
of fine organzine Italian tljrown silk till the first day of 
December, in the year one thousand seven hundred and • 
fifty-seven, they had given orders to their correspondents 
abroad to send large quantities of such , silk through 
Germany to Hamburgh and Holland, which, in the ^ 
common course of things, might probably ha've arrived 
in London before the act expired, if their carriage had 
not been protracted by the great rains and inundations 
in Italy and Germany, in the months of August and 
September last, which rendered the roads for many weeks 
impassable: that from unlucky accidents on shore, and 
storms and contrary winds after the silk was shipped, it 
could not possibly arrive within the time limited by the 
act; and unless it should be admitted to an entry, they, 
the petitioners, \AOuld be great sufterers, the manu¬ 
facturers greatly prejifdiced, and tin? '^ood end and 
purpose of the act in a great measure frustrated: they 
therefore prayed leave to bring in a bill for allowing the 
. introduction of all such fine Italian organzincftl Silk as 
should appear to have bee'ti shipped in •Holland and 
Hamburgh for London on or before the first day of 
December. The petition being referred to a committee, 
which reported that these allegations werfe true, the 
House complied vTith their reque^ and the bill having 
passed was enacted into a law m the usual form. A 
speedy passage was likewise granted to the mutiny bill, 
and the other annual measure for regulating the marine 
forces, which contained nothing new or extraordinary. 

A committee being appointed to inquire what laws were 
already expired, or near expiring, they performed this dif¬ 
ficult task with indefatigable patience and perseverance; 
and, in pursuance of their resolutions, three biUs were 

» h 2 
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prepared and passed into laws, continuing some acts for 
a certain time, and rendering others perpetual 

Tlie lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city 
of London, in common council assembled, having drawn 
up a petition to the House of Commons, alleging that * 
the toll upon loaded, vessels, or other craft, passing 
through the arches of London-bridge, granted by a 
former act, passed, in the year one thousand seven hun¬ 
dred and fifty, for improving, widening, and enlarging 
the passage both under and over the said bridge, was 
altogether precarious* and insufficient-to defray the ex¬ 
pense, including “that of a temporary wooden bridge 
already erected; and praying that a bill might be pre¬ 
pared for explaining and rendering that act effectual; a 
committee was appointed to examine the contents, and a 
bill brought in according to their request. This, how¬ 
ever, was opposed by a petition from several persons, 
owmers of barges and other craft navigating the river 
Thames, who affirmed, that if the bill should pass into a 
law as it then stood, it wwld be extremely injurious to 
the petitioners in particular, and to the public in general. 
These were heaid by their counsel before the committee, 
but no report w'ag yet given, when the temporary bridge 
w’as reduced to ashes. Then the mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of London presented another petition, alleging 

1 ** ** hV 

i Among those rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 13th Und 14th of Charles 
II, for j>revoiiting tlielt and rapine. An Act of the 9th of George I. for punishing 
persons going armed in disguise. A c\si\i^ in the act of the 6 lI) of George 11. to 
prevent the breakijg down the hank 6f any river ; and another clan.se in the said 
act, to provetit the treacherous cutting of hop-biuds. Several clauses in an act of 
the lOih of George, II, for punishing pmvsuns setting on fire any mine, &c. The 
temporary part ot tlie act of tlie !^Oth of George II, for taking away the hereditary 
jurisdictions of Scotland, relating to the power of appealing to circuit courts. Those 
continued \Vere, I. An act of the J.2th of George II, for granting liberty to carry 
sugars, &c., until the twenty-ninth of September, in the year one thousand seven 
Imiidred and sixty-four, and to the end of the next session of Parliament. I]. An 
act of the &th of George 11. to prevent frauds by bi^nkrupts, &c,, for the same 
period. Ill, An Act of the 8i|fc^of George II, for encouraging tlie importation of 
naval stores, &c., for the same period. IV. An act of tlie 19th of George II. for 
preventing frauds in the admeasurement of coals, &c., until June 24,1759 ; and to 
this was added, a perpetual clause for preventing the stealing or destroying of 
jnaddor roots. V. An act of the 9th of George 11. for encouraging the manufac¬ 
ture of British sail-cloth until the twenty-ninth of September, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four, VI. An act of the 4th of George II. granting an allow'- 
ance upon British-made gunpowder, for the same period. VII. An act of the 
6th of George 11. for encouraging the trade of the sugar colonies, until the twenty- 
ninth of September, one thousand seven hundred and sixty-one. And, VIII. so 
much of the act of the 15th and 16th of George II. to empower the importers of 
rum, &c., as relates to landing it before the payment of duties, until the twenty- 
ninth of September one thousand seven huudred and sixty-four. 
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that, in pursuance of the powers vested in them by act chap. 
of Parliament, they had already demolished a good num- xxviiL 
her of the houses on London-bVidge,^ and directed the 
rest that were standing to be taken down with all con- 
* venient expedition, that two of the arches might be laid 
into one for the improvement of the navigation; that 
they had, at a very great expense, erected a temporary 
wooden bridge, to preserve a public j)assagc to and from 
the city, until the great arch should be finished, which 
temporary bridge bejng consumed by fire, they must 
rebuild it with tlije greatest expedition, at a further 
considerable expense; thai the sum necessary for carry- , 
ing on and completing this great and useful A^ork, in¬ 
cluding the rebuilding of the said temporary!* bridge, was 
estimated at fourscore thousand pounds; and as tho 
improving, widening, and enlarging London-Uridge was * 
calculated for the general good of the public, for the 
advancement of trade and commerce, and for making 
the navigation upon the river Thames more safe and 
secure; they therefore prayed the House to take tho 
premises into consideration. This petition being recom¬ 
mended by his majesty to tho consideration of the House, 
was referred to the committee of supjdy, and produced 
the resolution of granting fifteen thousand pounds towards 
the rebuilding of London-bridge. A bill was ju’epared 
under the title of an aot to improve, \wden, afid enlarge 
the passage over and through London-bridge, enforcing 
the payment of the tolHimposed upon loaded vessels, 
which had been found extremely burdensome to trade; 
but this incumbrance was ppcvented by aiAothor petition 
of several merchants, tradesmeiif and other inhabitants 
of the borough of Southwark, taking notice of the fifteen 
thousand pounds granted towards the repair of London- 
bridge, and, as they were informed, intended to make 
the said bridge free for all his mlijesty’s subjects : they 
said they hoped to partake of this public bounty; but 
afterwards hearing that the bill then depending was 
confined to the tolls formerly granted for repairing the 
said bridge, they represented the hardships which they 
and all traders would continue to labour under; they 
alleged, that the surveyors and workmen, then employed 
upon ^this work, had discovered the true principles on 
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which the bridge was built; that the foundation of 
the piers consisted of hard durable stone, well cemented 
together, and now as strong and firm as when first built; 
that when the bridge should be finished, great savings 
would be made in keeping it in repair, from the sums ’ 
fonnerly expended, on a mistaken opinion that the 
foundation was,,of wood; that there were very consider¬ 
able estates appointed solely Ibr the repairs of the bridge, 
which, they apprehended, would be sufficient to main¬ 
tain it without any toll; or if theycshould not bethought 
adequate to that purpose, they Tiopcd the deficiency 
would not be ma‘(le up by a toll upon trade and com¬ 
merce, but rather by an imposition on coaches, chariots, 
chaises, and.saddle-horses. This remonstrance made no 
impression oil the House. The bill being, on a motion 
of Sir Jol^n Philips, read a third time, passed through 
both Houses, and obtained the royal assent. 

Tho interest of the manufactures was also consulted 
ill an act encouraging the growth of madder, a plant 
essentially, necessary in dyeing and printing calicoes, 
which may be raised in England without the least in¬ 
convenience. It was judged, upon inquiry, that the most 
effectual means to encourage the growth of this com¬ 
modity would be to ascertain the tithe of it, and a bill 
was brought in for that purpose. The rate of the tithe 
was established^ git .,five shillings an acre; and it w^as 
enacted, that this law should continue in force for four¬ 
teen years, and to the end of ..the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment but wherefore this encouragement was made tem¬ 
porary, it is not easy to detenniine. The laws relating to 
the poor, though equally numerous and oppressive to the 
subject, having been fojand defective, a new clause, re¬ 
lating to the settlement of servants and apprentices, was 
now added to an act passed in the tvw^ntieth year of the 
present reign, entitled,*** An act for the better adjusting 
and more easily recovering of the wages of certain ser¬ 
vants, and of certain apprentices.” No country in the 
universe can* produce so many laws made in behalf of 
the poor as those that are daily accumulating in Eng¬ 
land ; in no other country is there so much money raised 
for their support, by private charity as well as public 
taxation; yet this, as much as any country, swarms with 
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vagrant beggars, and teems with objects of misery and chap. 
distress; a sore sign either of misconduct in the legisla- 
ture, or of sbamcful relaxation in the executive part of 
the civil administration. The scenes o? corruption, per- 
*jury, riot, and intemperance which every election for a 
member of Parliament had lately produced, were now 
§rown so infamously open and intolerable, and the right 
of voting was rendered so obscure and perplexed, by the 
pretensions and proceedings of all tlip candidates for 
Oxfordshire in the last election, that the fundamentals 
of the constitution {jeemed to shake^and the very essence 
of Parliaments to be in danger. Actuated by these ap- 
})rehonsions, Sir John Philips, a gentleman o^ Wales, 
who had long distinguished himself in the opposition by 
his courage and independent spirit, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill that should obviate any doubts which ' 
might arise concerning the election of knights of the 
shire to serve in Parliament for England, and further 
regulate the proceedings of such elections. Ho was ac¬ 
cordingly permitted to bring in^uch a bill, in cpnjunction 
with Mr. Towmshend, Mr. Connvall, and Lords North 
and CJarysfort; and in the usual course, the bill being 
prepared, w'as enacted into a law, undci; the title of “An 
act for further explaining the law's touching the ehjction 
of knights of the shire to serve in Parliament for that 
part of Great Britain sailed Englaigd*’,. The preamble 
specified thaf though, by an act passed in the eighteenth 
year of the present reign, it was provided that lio person 
, might vote at the election of a knight or'knights of a 
shire within England and Wales, without having a free¬ 
hold estate in the county for which he votes of the clear 
yearly value of forty shillings, o\;er and above all rents 
and charges, payable out of or in respect tc the same; 
nevertheless, certaki persons, who hold their estates by 
copy of court-roll, pretend to a rigid of voting, and have, 
at certain times, presumed to vote at such elections: this 
act, therefore, ordained, that from and sifter the twenty- 
ninth day of June, in the present year, no* person who 
holds his estate by copy of court-roll should be entitled 
thereby to vote at the election of any knight or knights 
of a shire within England or Wales; but every such vote 
should be void, and the person so voting should forfeit 
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fifty pounds to any candidate for whom such vote should 
not have been given, and who should first sue for the 
same, to be recovered with full costs, by action of debt, 
ill any court of judicature \ So far the act, thus pro¬ 
cured, may be attended with salutary consequences: but," 
in all probability, the intention of its first movers and 
patrons was nut fully answered; inasmuch as no provi¬ 
sion was made for putting a stop to that spirit of licen¬ 
tiousness, drunkenness, and debauchery, which prevails 
at almost every election, and has«a very pernicious effect 
upon the morals of the people. 

Amoi% the bilfc that miscarried in the course of this 
session, some turned on points of great consequence to 
the community. Lord Barrington, Mr. Thomas Gore, 
and Mr. Charles Townshend, were ordered by the House 
to pre])ar(^i a bill for the speedy and effectual recruiting 
his majesty’s land forces and marines, M’hich was no more 
than a transcript of the temporary act jiassed in the pre¬ 
ceding session under the same title; but the majority 
were averse to its being (iontiuued for another year, as it 
was attended with some prejudice to the liberty of the 
subject. Objections of the same nature might have been 
as justly started i^gainst another bill, for the more effec¬ 
tually manning of his majesty’s navy, for preventing de¬ 
sertion, and for the relief and encouragement of seamen 
belonging‘to sUipf! and vessels in, the service of the mer¬ 
chants. The purport of this project was to’ establish re¬ 
gisters or muster-rolls of all seamen,fishermen, lightermen, 
and watermen; obliging ship-masters to leave subscribed 
lists of their respective crews, at offices maintained for 
that purpose, that a certain number of them might be 
chosen by lot for his ^najesty’s service, in any case of 
emergency. • This expedient, however, was rejected, as 
an unnecessary and ineffectual incumbeance on commerce, 

r 

^ Fertile more easy recovery of Ihia forfeit, it was enacted, that the plantiff’in 
fluch action might only set forth, in the declaration or bill, that the defendant was 
indebted to him in the kura of fifty pounds, alleging the offence for which the suit 
should be brought, and that the defendant had acted cmitrary to this act, without 
mentioning the whit of suinnions to Parliament, or tlie return thereof; and, upon 
trial of any issue, the jdaintiff should not be obliged to inrov© the writ of summons 
to Parliament, or the return thei*eof, or any warrant or authority to the Bheriff 
upon any such writ: that every such action should bo commenced within nine 
months after the fact committed ; and that if the plaintiff should discontinue his 
action, or be nonsuited, or have judgment given against him, the defendant should 
recover treble^ifcosts. 
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which would hamper navigation, and, in a tittle time, chap. 
diminish the number of seamen, of consequence act dia- 
metrically opposite to the pur{)oso for which it was con- * 758 . 
trived. Numberless frauds having been committed, and 
* incessant lawsuits produced, by ])rivate and clandestine 
conveyances, a motion was made, and leave given, to 
rorm a bill for the public registering of all deeds, con¬ 
veyances, wills, and other incumbrances, that might aliect 
any honours, manors, lands, tenements,apd hereditaments, 
within the kingdom of England, wherein public registers 
were not already ^jppoiiited by acj, of Parliament : but 
this measure, so necessary*to the ascortairinient and j)os- 
session of pioperty, met with a violent oj)])osition ; and 
was finally dropi)ed, as some people imagine,•through the 
influence of those who, perhaps, had pai^icnlar reasons 
for countenancing the ])resent mysterious forpis of cou-j* 
veyaneing. Such a bill must also have been disagreeable 
and mortifying to the pride of those landholders whose 
estates were incumbered, because, inconsequence of such 
a register, every mortg:igc uitder which th^y labourc'd 
would be exactly known. The next object to which the 
House converted its attention was a bill explaining and 
amending a kite act for establishing a^nsh-market in the 
city of Westminster, and preventing scandalous mono¬ 
polies of a few engrossing fishmongers, who imposed ex¬ 
orbitant j)rices on their finh, and, in this particular branch 
of traffic, gaVelaw to above six hundred thousand of their 
fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains was taken to render 
this bill eflectual, for putting*an end to such flagrp-nt im- 
])osition. Inquiries were made, petitions read, counsel 
heard, and alterations proposed : at length the bill, having 
passed through the Lower Ilou^e, was conveyed to the 
Lords, among whom it was sufleretl to expire^ on pretence 
that there was nol time sufficient to deliberate maturely 
on the subject. • 

The occasion that i)roduced the next bill which mis- Amend- 
carried w’e shall exjdaiii, as an incident equally extra- 
ordinary and interesting. By an act passed in the pre- corpua net. 
ceding session, for recruiting his majesty’s land-forces 
and marines, we have already observed that the com¬ 
missioners thereby appointed were vested with a power 
of judging ultimately whether the persons brought before 
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them were"such as ought, by the rules prescribed in the 
act, to be impressed into the service: for it was expressly 
provided, that no person so impressed by those commis¬ 
sioners should be taken out of his majesty’s service by 
any process, other than for some criminal accusation. 
During the recess of Parliament, a gentleman having, 
been impressed,before the commissioners, and confined* 
in the Savoy, his friends made application for a habeas- 
corpus, which pro/iuced some hesitation, and indeed an 
insurmountable difficulty; for, according to the act of 
habcas-corpiis, passed,, in the reigii of Charles II., this 
jirivilege ielates only to persons committed for criminal 
or supposed criminal matters, and the gentleman did not 
stand in that predicament. Before the question coidd 
bo determined'he was discharged, in consequence of an 
application^ to the secretary at war; but the nature of 
the case plainly pointed out a defect in the act, seem¬ 
ingly of the most dangerous consequence to the liberty 
of the subject. In order to remedy this defect, a bill for 
giving a more speedy relief to the subject, upon the writ 
of habeas-corpus, was prepared, and presented to the 
House of Commons, which formed itself into a com- 
mittee, and made, several amendments. It imported, 
that the several provisions made in the aforesaid act, 
passed in the reign of Charles II. for the awarding of 
writs of habeasjpo/pps, in cases of commitment or de¬ 
tainer, for any criminal or supposed criminal matter, 
should, in like manner, extend to all cases where any 
person,,not being committed or detained for any criminal 
or supposed criminal matter,L should be confined, or re¬ 
strained of his or her hberty, under any colour or pre¬ 
tence whatsoever: that, ;ipon oath made by such person 
so confined or restrained, or by any other on his or her 
behalf, of any actual confinement or Fostraint, and that 
such confinement or restraint, to the best of the know¬ 
ledge and belief of the person so applying, was not by 
virtue of any commitment or detainer for any criminal 
of supposed criminal matter, a habeas-corpus, directed 
to the person or persons so confining or restraining the 
party as aforesaid, should be awarded and granted, in 
the same manner as is directed, and under the same 
penalties as are provided, by the said act, in the case of 
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persons committed and detained for any crimiftai or snp- ch\p. 
posed criminal matter: tliat the person or persons before 
whom the party so confined or restrained should be brought, 
by virtue of any habeas-corpus granted in the vacation 
"time, under the authority of this act, might and should, 
within three days after the return made, proceed to ex¬ 
amine into the facts contained in such return, and into 
the cause of such confinement and restraint; arfd there¬ 
upon either discharge, or bail, or remand the parties so 
brought, as the case should require, and as to justice 
should appertain. ,Ttie rest of thp "bill related to the. 
return of the writ in thr(?e days, and* the pcrmlties in¬ 
curred by those who should neglect or refuse io make 
the due return, or to comply with any other clause of 
this regulation. The Commons seemed ficarty in rear¬ 
ing up this additional buttress to the liber^^ of their* 
fellow-subjects, and passed the bill with the most laud¬ 
able alacrity; but in the House of Ijords, such a great 
number of objections was started, that it sunk at the 
second reading, and the judges were ordered^ to prepare 
a bill for the sjime purpose, to be laid before that House 
in the next session. 

His majesty having recommended the care of the Scheme m 
Foundling-hospital to the House of Commons, wdjich 
cheerfully granted forty thousand pounds for the support ling-hos- 
of that charity, the growing annual yx^ensc/ of it 
peared w^orthy of further consideration, and leave was 
granted to bring in a bill for obliging all the parishes of 
England and Wales to keep K‘gisters of all tluyr ^deaths, 
births, and marriages, that from these a fund might bo 
raised tow^ards the support of the, said hospital. The bill 
was accordingly prepared by a cpmmittec a}>pointed Ibr 
the purpose; but before the House could take the report 
into consideratioivthe Parliament was prorogued. The 
proprietors of the privateer called*the Antigallican, which 
bad taken a rich French ship homew^ard bound from China, 
and carried her into Cadiz, wdiere the Spanish govern¬ 
ment had wrested her by violence from the captots, and 
delivered her to the French owners, now presented a 
petition to the House of Commons, complaining of this 
interposition as an act of partiality and injustice; repre¬ 
senting the great expense at whiteh the privateer had 
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CHAP, been equipped, the legality of the capture, the loss and 
XXVIII. iiardships which they the petitioners had sustained, and 
1768. imploring such relief as the House should think requisite. 
Though these allegations were supported by a species of 
evidence that seemed strong and convincing, and it might * 
be thought incumbent on the Parliament to vindicate the 
honour of the nation, when thus insulted by a foreign 
power, the House, upon this occasion, treated the peti¬ 
tion with the most mortifying neglect, either giving little 
credit to the assertions it contained, or unwilling to take 
any stej) which mi^lit, at tlfis juncture, embroil the nation 
with the‘court of K?pain on such a frivolous subject. True 
it is, the'Spanish government alleged, in their own jus¬ 
tification, that the jirize was taken under the guns of 
Corunna, insoinuch that the shot fired by the privateer 
entered tljat place, and damaged some houses: but this 
allegation was never properly sustained, and the prize 
was certainly condeuined as legal by the court of Admi¬ 
ralty at Gibraltar. 

Proceed- As wc have already giV'en a detail of the trial of Sir 
life to uie Johii JMordauiit, it will be unnecessary to recapitulate any 
African circumstaiices of that affair, except such as relate to its 
Company. with tjie proceedings in Parliament. In the 

beginning of this session. Lord Barrington, as secretary 
at war, informed the House, by his majesty’s command, 
that Lieutt>naidcGeneral Sir John Moidaunt, a member 
of that House, w’^as in arrest for disobedience of his ma¬ 
jesty’s orders, while employedi on the late expedition to 
the cofisk of *’Francc. The Commons immediately re¬ 
solved that an address should be presented to his ma¬ 
jesty, returning him the thanks of this House for his 
gracious message of thg,t day, in the communication he 
had been pleased to make of the reason for putting Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Sir John AJordaunt in arrest. Among 
the various objects of Acommerco that employed the at¬ 
tention of the House, one of the most considerable was 
the trade to th 6 coast of Africa, for the protection of 
which an annual sum had been granted for some years, 
to be expended in the maintenance and repairs of cas¬ 
tles and factories. While a committee was employed in 
perusing the accounts relating to the sum granted in the 
preceding session for this purpose, a petition from the 
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committee of the African Company, recommended in a chap. 
message from his majesty, was presented to the House, 
soliciting further assistance for the cnsijiug year. In the 1758 . 
^mean time, a remonstrance was oftered by certain planters 
and merchants interested in trading to the British sugar 
golonies in America, alleging that the price of negroes 
was greatly advanced since ,the forts and settlements on 
the coast of Africa had been under tbe direction of the 
committee of the comi)any of nicrchante trading to that 
coast; a circumstanco^that greatly distr(‘sscd and alarmed 
the petitioners, prevented thc'cultivatij^n of the British 
colonies, and w'as a great detriment* to the trade and 
navigation of the kingdom: that this misfortifne, they 
believed, was in some measure owing to th^ Miinous stab» 
and condition of the forts and settlements: that, in their 
oj)inion, the most efiectual method for maintaining the in- * 
terest t>f that trade on a respectable footing, next to that 
of an incorporated joint-stock com|)any, would be putting 
those forts and settlements under the sole direction of 
the commissioners for tra lo and*])lantations : that the jire- 
servation or ruin of the American sugar colonies nent hand 
in hand with that of the slave trade to Africa: that by an 
act passe<l in tlu^ year one thousand goven hundred and 
fifty, for extending and improving this trade, the British 
subjects were debarred from lodging their slaves and 
merchandize in the forts and settlemcMtsu, on the coast: 
they, therefore, prayed that this part of the act might 
be repealed: that all commanders of British and Anic- 
« rican vessels, free merchants, and all other hisnnajesty’s 
subjects, who were settled, or might at any time there¬ 
after s(ittle in Africa, should have free liberty, from sun¬ 
rise to sunset, to enter the forts And settlements, and to 
deposit their goods and merchandize in the warehouses 
thereunto belongiiTg; to secure their slaves or other pur¬ 
chases without paying any consideration for the same; 
but the slaves to be victualled at the proper cost and 
charge of their respective owners. The House having 
taken this petition into consideration, inquired into the 
proceedings of the company, and revised the act for ex¬ 
tending and improving the trade to Africa, resolved, that 
the committee of the African Company had faithfully 
discharged the trust reposed in them, and granted ten 
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CHAP, thousand pounds for maintaining the British forts and 
settlements in that part of the world. The enemy were 
1750 . perfectly well acquainted with the weakness of the 
British castles on the coast of Africa; and had they, 
known as well how to execute with spirit as to plan with 
sagacity, the attempt which, in the course of the prqy 
ceding year, they made upon the principal British forts 
ill Guinea would have succeeded, and all the other set¬ 
tlements would ’have fallen into their hands without 
opposition*. . 

ScBBiAi) The longest an(J ■warmest debate which was maintained 
closed. course of this session arose from a motion for leave 

to bring' in a bill for shortening the term and duration of 
fliture ParKajnents; a measure truly patriotic, against 
which no substantial argument could be produced, 
although <fche motion was rejected by the majority, on 
pretence that, whilst the nation was engaged in such a 
dangerous and expensive war, it would be improper to 
think of introducing such an alteration in the form of 
government. Reasons of equal strength and solidity 
will never be wanting to the patrons and ministers of 
corruption and A^enality. The altoration proposed was 
nothing less than removing and annulling an encroach¬ 
ment which had been made on the constitution: it might 
have been effected without the least pang or convulsion, 
to the general eatssfoction of the 'nation: far from being 
unreasonable at this juncture, it would have enhanced 
the national reputation a1;)ro!td, and rendered the war 
more formidable, to the enemies of Great Britain, by 
convincing them that it w^as supjiorted by a ministry 

and Parliament who stood upon such good terms with the 

« 

A Robert Hunter Morris represented, in a petition to the House, that as no salt 
was made in the British colonies in America, tliey waare obliged to depend upon 
a precarious supply of that commodity from foreigners ; he, therefore, offered to 
undertake the making of marine fait, at a moderate price, in one of those colonies, 
at his own risk and charge, provided he could be secured in the enjoyment of the 
profits which the works^miglit piT)duce, for such a term of years as might seem to 
the House a proper and adequate compensation for so great an undertaking. The 
l/etition was ordered to lie upon the table ; afterwards read, and referred to a 
comtnittee, which, however, made no report.—A circumstance not easily ac¬ 
counted for, unless avc suppose the House of Commons were of opinion that such 
an enterprise might contribute towards rendering our colonies too independent of 
their mother country. Equally unaccountable was the miscamage of another 
bill, brought in for regulating the manner of licensing alehouses, which was read 
for the first time ; but when a motion was made for a second reading, the ques¬ 
tion was put, and it passed in the negative. 
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people. Indeed, a quick succession of Parlianients might chap. 
have disconcerted, and perhaps expelled, that spirit of 
confidence and generosity which noyv so remarkably nan. 
espoused and gnitified the sovereign’s predilection for 
the interest of Hanover. Other committees were esta- 
J)lished, to inquire into the expense incurred by new lines 
and fortifications raised at Gibraltar; to examine the 
original standards of weights and measures used in Eng¬ 
land, consider tlie law’s relating to them, and report their 
observations, togethej’* w’ith their opinion of the most 
effectual means for ascertaining ajid enforcing uniform 
standards to be used for the future, ^he Comifions were , 
perfectly satisfied with the new works which had been 
raised at Gibraltar; and with respect to tlje^w^eights and 
measures, tlie committee agreed to certain resolutions, 
but no further progress was made in this inquiry, except* 
an order for printing these resolutions, with the ajipendix ; 
how’ever, as the boxes containing the standards were 
ordered to be locked up by the clerk of the House, in all 
probability their intention w’as to proceed onJ^his subject 
in some future session. On the ninth day of .June, sundry 
bills received the rq^ al assent by commission, his majesty 
being indisposed : and on the twentipUi day of the same 
month, the lords commissioners closed the session w ith a 
speech to both Houses, expressing his majesty’s deep 
sense of their loyalty •and good affhotiem, d^nonstrated 
in their late*proceedings, in their zeal foi* his honour and 
real interests in all parts, m their earnestness to'suimount 
every difficulty, in their ardoiir to maintain the vijar with 
the utmost vigour; jiroofs %vhich must coqvkice mankind 
that the ancient S])irit of the British nation still subsisted 
in its full force. They were given to understand that 
the king had taken all such measures as appeared the 
most conducive to the accomjdishment of their public- 
spirited views and wishes; that with their assistance, 
crowned by the blCiSsing of God upon the conduct and 
bravery of the combined army, his majesty liad beqn 
enabled, not only to deliver his dominions in Germany 
from the oppressions and devastations of the French, but 
also to push his advantages on this side the Rhino; that 
he had cemented the union between him and his good 
brother the King of Prussia, by new engagements; that 
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the Britisli fleets and armies were now actually employed 
, in such expeditions as appeared likely to annoy the enemy 
in the most sensible manner, and to promote the welflire 
and prosperity of these kingdoms; in particular, to pre¬ 
serve the British rights and possessions in America, and ' 
to make France feel, in those parts, the real strength and 
importance of Great Britain. The Commons were thanke(f 
for the amj)le supplies Avhich they had so freely and 
unanimously given, and assured on the part of his 
majesty that they should be mrpaged with the most 
frugal economy. 'Tl^py w6re desire^ in consequence of 
the king's earnest recommendation, to promote harmony 
and good agreement amongst his faithful subjects; to 
make the people acquainted with the rectitude and 
j)urity of his intentions and measures, and to exert them- 
* selves in piaintaining the peace and good order of the 
country, by enforcing obedience to the laws and lawful 
authority. 

Never, surely, had any sovereign more reason to be 
pleased with the conduct of his ministers, and the spirit 
of his peoi)le. The wdiole nation reposed the most un¬ 
bounded confidence in the courage and discretion as well 
as in the integrity ^of the minister, who seemed eager 
upon prosecuting the war with such vigour and activity 
as appeared almost unexam])lcd in the annals of Great 
Britain. NewJeyicjs were made^ new ships put in com¬ 
mission, fresh expeditions undertaken, and fresh conquests 
projected. Sucli was the credit of tlie administration, 
that pQojde subscribed to the government loans with sur¬ 
prising cagernpss. An unusual spirit of enterprise and 
resolution seemed to inspire all the individuals that con¬ 
stituted the army and njavy; and the passion for military 
fame diflused itself through all ranks in the civil depart¬ 
ment of life, even to the very dregs*' of the populace; 
such a remarkable change from indolence to activity, 
from indifference to zeal, from timorous caution to fear¬ 
less execution, m%s effected by the influence and example 
of an intelligent and intrepid minister, who, chagrined at 
the inactivity and disgraces of the preceding campaign, 
liad, on a very solemn occasion, lately declared his belief 
that there was a determined resolution, both in the naval 
and military commanders, against any vigorous exertion 
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of the national power in the service of the country. He chap. 
affirmed, that though his majesty ajij)eared ready to cm- xxvili. 
brace every measure proposed by his ministers for the 1758. 
honour and interest of his British dominions, yet scarce 
a man could he found wdth wdiom the execution of any 
one plan in which there was the least appearance of any 
tlanger could with confidence be trusted. He particu¬ 
larized the inactivity of one general in North America, 
from whose abilities and personal bravely the nation had 
conceived great expectations: he complained that this 
noble commander had expressed the "most contemptuous 
disregard for the civil powtir from which he derived his 
authority, by neglecting to transmit, for a considerable 
length of time, any other advice of his proceedings but 
what appeared on a written scrap of pape/: he observed < 
that, with a force by land and sea greater thajji ever the • 
nation had heretofore maintained, with a king and 
ministry ardently desirous of redeeming her glory, 
succouring her allies, and j)romoting her true interest, a 
shameful dislike to the service every where prevailed, and 
few" seemed affected with any other zeal than that of 
aspiring to the highest posts, and grasping the largest 
salaries. The censure levelled at the commander in 
America was founded on mistake: the inactivity of 
that noble lord was not more disappointing to the 
ministry than disagreeOjble to his owi^ inclination. He 
used his utmost endeavours to answ^er the exi)ecta- 
tion of the public, but h^ hands were effectifally tied 
by an absolute impossibility* of success, %nd, h]s con¬ 
duct stood justified in the eyes of his sovereign. A par¬ 
ticular and accurate detail of hi^ proceedings he trans¬ 
mitted through a channel w"hich Jie imagined would ha'^e 
directly conveyed it to the foot of the throne ; but the 
packet w’as said to»have been purposely intercepted and 
suppressed. Perhaps he w"as not altogether excusable for 
having corresponded so slightly w'ith the secretary of state; 
but he w’as said to have gone abroad in full persuasion 
that the ministry would be changed, and therefore his 
assiduities w'cre principally directed to the great person¬ 
age who, in that ca,se, would have superintended and 
directed all the operations of the army. All sorts of 
military prepajrations in foundries, docks, arsenals, raising 
VOL. ^ I i 
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CHAP, and exercising trows, and victualling transports, were 
xxvjii. carried on wfth such diligence and despatch as 
1768 . seemed to promise an exertion that would soon obliterate 
the disagreeable remembrance of past disgrace. The 
beginning of the year was, however, a little clouded by ' 
a general concern for the death of his majesty’s third 
daughter, the Princess Caroline, a lady of the most ex¬ 
emplary' virtue and amiable "character, who died at the 
age of forty-fivcy sincerely regretted as a pattern of un¬ 
affected piety and unbounded benevolence. 

SeaejtgaRe The British cruisers kept the sea "during all the severity 

Ca^UVrap wintei, in order to protect the commerce of the king- 
^ dom, and annoy that of the enemy. They exerted them- 
selves with such activity, and their vigilance was attended 
ccssof -with such success, that a great number of prizes were 
Forrest, taken, and the trade of France almost totally extinguished. 
A very gallant exploit was achieved by one Captain Bray, 
commander of the Adventure, a small armed vessel in 
the government service: falling in with the Machault, 
a large privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungeness, he ran 
her aboard, fastened her boltsprit to his capstan, and, 
after a warm engagement, compelled her commander to 
submit. A French frigate of thirty-six guns was taken 
by Captain Parker,* in a new fire-ship of inferior force. 
Divers privateers of the enemy were sunk, burned, or 
taken, and a great number of iperchant-ships fell into 
the hands of the English. Nor was the success of the 
British ships of war confined to the English channel. 
At thig period the board of Admiralty received informa¬ 
tion from Admiral Cotes, in.Jamaica, of an action which 
happened oft’ the island, of Hispaniola, in the month of 
October ^of the preceding year, between three English 
ships of war and a French squadron. Captain Forrest, 
an oflicer of distinguished merit in the service, had, in 
the ship Augusta, sailed from Port Royal in Jamaica, 
accompanied by the Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under 
the command of the Captains Suckling and Langdon. 
He was ordered to cruise off Cape Fran9ois, and this 
service he literally performed in the face of the French 
squadron under Kersin, lately arrived at that place from 
the coast of Africa. The commander, piqued at seeing 
himself thus insulted by an inferior armament, resolved 
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to come forth and give them battle; and thaf^he might chap. 
either take them, or at least drive t^m out of the seas, 5571 !^ 
so as to afford a free passage to a great number of mer¬ 
chant-ships then lying at the Cape, bound for Europe, he 
*took every precaution which he thought necessary to 
ensure success. He reinforced his squadron with some 
store-ships, mounted with guns, and armed for the occa¬ 
sion, and supplied the deficiency in his complements by 
taking on board seamen from the mei;chant-ships, and 
soldiers from the garri^son. Thus prepared, he w’eighcd 
anchor, and stood oyt to sea, lihving, under his command 
four large ships of the lihe, and three stout •frigates. 

They were no sooner perceived advancing, than‘Cajitain 
Forrest held a short council with his two captains. 
“Gentlemen, (said he,) you know our own strength, and 
see that of the enemy: shall we give them* battle 
They replying in the affirmative, he added, “Then fight 
them we will; there is no time to bo lost: return to 
your ships, and get them ready for engaging.” After 
this laconic consultatior amon|f these three gallant offi¬ 
cers, they bore down upon the French squadron without 
further hesitation, and between three and four in the 
afternoon the action began with great jmpetuosity. The 
enemy exerted themselves with uncommon s})irit, con¬ 
scious that their honour was ])cculiarly at stake, and that 
they fought in sight, as it were, of thejr,ow,n C(>ast, which 
was lined with people, expecting to see them return in 
triumph. But notwithstandiu^ all their endeavours, their 
commodore, after having sustained a severe‘bngagQment, 
that lasted two hours and a half, found his^ shij) in such 
a shattered condition that he maxle a signal for one of 
his frigates to come and tow him,out of the line. Ilis 
example was followed by the rest of his squadron, which, 
by this assistance, with the favour of the land breeze, 
and the approach of night, made sliift to accom]dish their 
escape from the three British ships, which were too much 
disabled in their masts and rigging to'prosecute their 
victory. One of the French squadron was rendered 
altogether unserviceable for action; their loss in men 
amounted to three hundred killed, and as many wounded; 
whereas that of the English did not much exceed one- 
third of this number. Nevertheless, they were so much 
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damaged that, beijjg unable to keep the sea, they re¬ 
turned to Jamaica, and the French commodore seized 
the opportunity of sailing with a great convoy for Europe. 
The courage of Captain Forrest was not more conspicu¬ 
ous in his engagement with the French squadron near* 
Cape Francois, than his conduct and sagacity in a sub¬ 
sequent adventure near Port-au-Prince, a French har¬ 
bour, situated at the bottom of a bay on the western 
part of Hispaniola, behind the small island of Gonave. 
After M. de Kersin had taken his departure from Cape 
Francois, for Europe, Adtiiiral Cotes, beating up to wind¬ 
ward from Port lloyal in Jamaica, with three ships of 
the line, received intelligence that there was a French 
fleet at Poivt-au-Prinee ready to sail on their return to 
Europe: Captain Forrest then presented the admiral 
with a plan for an attack on this place, and urged it 
earnestly. This, however, was declined, and Captain 
Forrest directed to cruise off the island Gonave for two 
days only, the admiral enjoining him to return at the 
expiration of the time, a‘nd rejoin the squadron at Cape 
Nicholas. Accordingly, Captain Forrest, in the Augusta, 
proceeded up tjie bay, between the island Gonave and 
Hispaniola, with a view to execute a plan which he had 
himself projected. Next day, in the afternoon, though 
he perceived two sloops, he forbore chasing, that he 
might not risk a .discovery: fc\r the same purpose he 
hoisted Dutch colours, and disguised his ship with tar¬ 
paulins.' At five in the afternoon he discovered seven 
sail of ships 'steering to the westward, and hauled from 
them, to avoid suspicion; but at the approach of uigh£ 
gave chase with all the sail he could carry. About ten 
lie perceived two sail, .one of which fired a gun, and the 
other made the best of her way for Leoganne, another 
harbour in the bay. At this period Captain Forrest 
reckoned eight sail tcp leeward, near another port called 
Petit Goave: coming up with the ship which had fired 
the gun, she submitted without opposition, after he had 
hailed, and told her captain w^hat he was, produced two 
of his largest camion, and threatened to sink her if she 
should'give the least alarm. He forthwith shifted the 
prisoners from this prize, and placed on board of her five- 
and-thjrty of his own crew, with orders to stand for Petit 
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Goave, and intercept any of the fleet that miglit attempt chap. 
to reach that harbour. Then he ma(!e sail after the rest, 
and in the dawn of the morning, finding himself in the 
middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them all in their 
"turns, as he could bring his guns to bear: they returned 
the fire for some time; at length the Marguerite, the 
bolide, and the Theodore, struck their colours. Tliese 
being secured, were afterwards used in taking th*e Mau¬ 
rice, Le Grand, and La Flore; the Brilliant also sub¬ 
mitted; and the Mars^made sail, in hopes of escaping; 
but the Augusta ccyning up AVith her about noon, she 
likewise fell into the hands of the \/ctor. Thus, by a 
w'ell-conductcd stratagem, a whole fleet of nine sail w'ore 
taken by a single shi]), in the neiglibourhood. of four or 
five harbours, in any one of which they would have found 
immediate shelter and security. The prizes, \\Jiich hap¬ 
pened to be richly laden, were safely conveyed to Jamaica, 
and there sold at public auction, for tlie benefit of the 
captors, w ho may safely challenge history to produce such • 
another instance of succ ess. * 

The ministry having determined to make vigorous Frcncii 
(dlbrts against the enemy in Nortli America, Admiral 
Boscawen was vested wath the command of the fleet Succe»8 of 
destined for that service, and sailed from St. Ileleii’s on 
the nineteenth day of February, when the Invincible, of I'^encU ^ 
seventy-four guns, one of the best sbilJS that (instituted driven* 
his squadron* ran aground, and perislied; but her men, wi»«roin 
stores, and artillery were caved. In the course of the 
succeeding month, Sir Edw^afd Hawke steered, ii^to the 
^Bay of Biscay with aiiother.squadron, in order to inter¬ 
cept any supplies from France designed for Cape Breton 
or Canada; and about the same time the town of Emfi- 
den, belonging to his Prussian majesty, which had fallen 
into the hands of t)he enemy, was suddenly retrieved by 
the conduct of Commodore Holmes, stationed on that 
coast, who sent up two of his small ships to anchor in 
the river betw’een Knock and the city! The garrison, 
amounting to three thousand seven hundred men, finding 
themselves thus cut off from all communication with the 
country below, abandoned the place with great precipi¬ 
tation, and some of their baggage being sent oft* by water, 
was taken by the boats which the commodore armed for 
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CHAP, that purpose. It was in the same month that the Admi- 
xxviii. received advice of another advantage by sea, which 
1768. ijad ibeen gained by Admiral Osborne, while he cruised 
between Cape de Gatt and Carthagena, on the coast of 
Spain. On the twenty-eighth day of March he fell in’ 
with a French squadron, commanded by the Marquis d^u 
Quesne^ consisting of four ships, namely, the Foudroyant, 
of eighty guns, the Orphee, of sixty-four, the Oriflamme, 
of fifty, and the Pleiade frigate, of twenty-four, in their 
passage from Toulon to reinfore^JVI. de la Clue, who 
had for some time b^^cn blocked up ,by Admiral Osborne 
. in the harbour ^ Carthagena. The enemy no sooner 
perceived the English squadron than they dispersed, and 
steered diffepnt courses; then Mr. Osborne detached 
divers ships in pursuit of each, while he himself, with the 
‘ body of bis fleet, stood off for the bay of Carthagena, to 
watch the motions of the French squadron w^liich lay 
there at anchor. About seven in the evening, the 
Orphee, having on board five hundred men, struck to 
Captain Storr, in the ReVenge, who lost the calf of one 
leg in the engagement, during which he w^as sustained 
by the ships lioj-wick and Preston. The Monmouth, of 
sixty-four guns, coijimanded by Captain Gardner, engaged 
the Fnudroyant, one of the largest ships in the French 
navy, mounted with fourscore cannon, and containing 
eight hunflred**m©ric under the direction of the Marquis 
du Qnesne. The action was maintained with great fury 
on both sides, and the gallant Captain Gardner lost his 
life: nevertheless the fight was continued with unabat-^ 
ing vigour by, his lieutenant', Mr. Carkett, and the Fou¬ 
droyant disabled in such a manner that her commander 
struck as soon as the other English ships, the Swiftsure 
and the Ilampton-court appeared. This mortifying step, 
how,ever, he did not take until he safv^ his ship lie like a 
wreck upon the water? and the decks covered with car¬ 
nage. The Oriflamme was driven on shore under the 
pastle of Aiglos,* by the ships Montague and Monarque, 
commanded by the Captains Rowley and Montague, who 
could not complete their destruction without violating 
the neutrality of Spain. As for the Pleiade frigate, she 
made her escape by being a prime sailer. This was a 
severe stroke upon the enemy, who not only lost two of 
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their capital ships, but saw them added to the navy of chap. 
Great Britain; and the disaster was followed close by . ^ * 

another, which they could not help feeling with equal 
^ sensibility of mortification and chagrin. In the beginning 
of April, Sir Edward Ilawke, steering with his squadron 
^ito Basque-road, on the coast of Poictou, discovered off 
the isle of Aix a French fleqt at anchor, consisting of five 
ships of the line, with six frigates, and forty transports, 
having on bo^rd three thousand troops, and a large quan¬ 
tity of stores and j)rovisions, intended as a supply for 
their settlements in North America., They no sooner 
saw the English admiral advancing, than they began to , 
slip their cables, and fly in the utmost confusion. Some 
of them escaped by sea, but a great nujnber ran into 
shoal water, wdicre they could not be pursued; and next 
morning they appeared aground, lying on tlieir broad-** 
sides. Sir Edward Hawke, who had rode all night at 
anchor abreast of the isle of Aix, furnished tlie shijis 
Intrepid and Medway with trusty pilots, and sent them 
farther in when the flov^d began to make, with orders to 
sound ahead, that he might know whether there was any 
possibility of attacking the enemy; but the want of a 
sufficient depth of water rendered the scheme impracti¬ 
cable. In the mean time, the French threw overboard 
their cannon, stores, and ballast; and boats and launches 
from Rochefort were employed in can*yi»g odt warps, to 
drag their ships through the soft mud, as sooij, as they 
should be water-borne b}' tlip flowing tide. By these 
means their large ships of war, and many of tlrei» trans- 
]>orts, escaped into the riveP Charente; but their loading 
was lost, and the end of their equipment totally defeated. 

Another convoy of merchant-ships, under the jirotcedion 
of three frigates. Sir Edward Hawke, a few days before, 
had chased into tlfe harbour of St. Martin’s in the, isle 
of Rhe, where they still remaindW, waiting an opportu¬ 
nity for hazarding a second departure: a third, consisting 
of twelve sail, bound from Bourdeaux to Quebec, undej 
convoy of a frigate and armed vessel, was encountered 
at sea by one British ship of the lino and two fire-ships, 
which took the frigate and armed vessel, and two of the . 
convoy afterwards met with the same fate: but this ad¬ 
vantage was overbalanced by the loss of Captain James 
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CHAP. Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ship, a brave accom- 

^^_r’ plishcd officer, who, in an unequal combat with the 

1768- enemy, refused to quit the deck, even when he was dis¬ 
abled, and fell gloriously, covered with wounds, exhort¬ 
ing the people, with his latest breath, to continue the 
engagement while the ship could swim, and acquit them¬ 
selves with honour in the service of their country. 

Admiral On the twcnty-ninth day of May the Raisonnable, a 
riSship French ship of the line, mounted with sixty-four cannon, 
burnt at having On board six hundred and thirty men, commanded 
by the Prince de Mombai:on, Chevalier de Rohan, was, 
in her passage from Port I’Orient to Brest, attacked by 
Captain Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, of seventy guns, and 
taken after aq obstinate engagement, in wdiich one hun¬ 
dred and sixty men of the prince’s complement were 
' killed or lyounded, and he sustained great damage in his 
hull, sails, and rigging. These successes w’ere however 
chequered by the tidings of a lamentable disaster that 
befel the ship Prince George, of eighty guns, commanded 
by the Rear-Admiral Broderick, in his passage to the 
Mediterranean. On the thirteenth day of April, between 
one and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out 
in the fore part ,of the ship, and raged with such fury, 
that notwithstanding all the efforts of the officers and 
men for several hours, the flames increased, and the ship 
being coiiSUinq^J to the water’s ed»e, the remnant sunk 
about six o’clock in the evening. The horror and con¬ 
sternation of such a scene are not easily described. 
When^<aU endeavours proved fruitless, and no hope of 
preserving the ship remained, the barge was hoisted out ^ 
for the preservation of .the admiral, who entered it ac¬ 
cordingly; but all distinction of persons being now abo¬ 
lished, the seamen rushed into it in such crowds that in 
a few moments it overset. The admiral, foreseeing that 
this would be the case,* stripped off his <!!lothes, and com¬ 
mitting himself to the mercy of the waves, was saved by 
the boat of a merchant-ship, after he had sustained him¬ 
self in the sea a full hour by swimming. Captain Payton, 
who was the second in command, remained upon the 
quarter-deck as long as it was possible to keep that sta¬ 
tion, and then, descending by the stern ladder, had the 
good fortune to be taken into a boat belonging to the 
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Alderney sloop. The hull of the ship, masts, and rigging, chap, 
were now in a blaze, bursting tremendously in several 
parts through horrid clouds of smoke; nothing was heard 
but the crackling of the flames, mingled with the dismal 
cries of terror and distraction; nothing was seen but acts 
of frenzy and desperation. The miserable wretches, af¬ 
frighted at the horrors of such a conflag^*ation, sought a 
fate less dreadful, by plunging into the sea, and about 
three hundred men were preserved by tl^e boats belonging 
to some ships that accompanied the admiral in his voyage, 
but five hundred pprished in the opean. 

The King of Great Britain being determined to renew Ooscent at 
his attempt upon the coast of France, ordered a very 
formidable armament to be equipped for that purpose. 

Two powerful squadrons by sea were destined for the 
service of this ex])edition : the first, consisting^ of eleven* 
great ships, was commanded by Lord Anson and Sir 
Edward Hawke; the other, composed of four ships of 
the line, seven frigates, six sloops, two fire-shif)s, two 
bombs, ten cutters, tw -nty tefiders, ten store-ships, and 
one hundred trans}>orts, was put under the direction of 
Commodore Howe, who had signalized himself by Ids 
gallantry and conduct in the course of the last fruitless 
expedition. The plan of a descent upon France having 
been adopted by the ministry, a body of troops, consist¬ 
ing of sixteen regimeats, nine troofjS i>f Jight? horse, and 
six thousand marines, was assembled for the execution of 
this design, and embark«d under the command of the 
Duke of Marlborough ; a nobleman who, though he did 
not inherit all the military genius of his grandfather, yet 
far excelled him in the amialje and social qualities of 
the heart; he was brave beyond all question, generous 
to profusion, and good-natured to excess. On this occa¬ 
sion he was assisted by the counsels of Lord George 
Sackville, second in command^ son to the Duke of 
Dorset; an officer of experience and reputation, who 
had, in the civil departments of govetnmont, exhibited 
])roofs of extraordinary genius and uncommon application. 

The troops having been encamped for some time upon 
the Isle of Wight, were embarked in the latter end of 
May, and the two fleets sailed in the beginning of Juno 
for the codst of Bretagne, leaving the people of England 
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Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ship, a brave accom¬ 
plished officer, who, in an unequal combat with the 
enemy, refused to quit the deck, even when he was dis¬ 
abled, and fell gloriously, covered with wounds, exhort¬ 
ing the people, with his latest breath, to continue the 
engagement while the ship could swim, and acquit them¬ 
selves with honour in the service of their country. 

On the twenty-ninth day of May the Raisonnable, a 
French ship of the line, mounted with sixty-four cannon, 
having on board six hundred and tliirty men, commanded 
by the Prince de M^mbazon, Chevalier de Rohan, was, 
in her passage from Port I’Orient to Brest, attacked by 
Captain Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, of seventy guns, and 
taken after aijL obstinate engagement, in which one hun¬ 
dred and sixty men of the prince’s complement were 
killed or lyounded, and he sustained great damage in his 
hull, sails, and rigging. These successes were how’ever 
chequered by the tidings of a lamentable disaster that 
befel the ship Prince George, of eighty guns, commanded 
by the Rear-Admiral Broderick, in his passage to the 
Mediterranean. On the thirteenth day of April, between 
one and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out 
in the fore part ,of the ship, and raged with such fury, 
that notwithstanding all the efforts of the officers and 
men for several hours, the flames increased, and the ship 
being cons’amoi? to the water’s edge, the remnant sunk 
about six o’clock in the evening. The horror and con¬ 
sternation of such a scene «are not easily described. 
When,,all endeavours proved fruitless, and no hope of ^ 
preserving the ship remained, the barge was hoisted out 
for the preservation of cthe admiral, who entered it ac¬ 
cordingly; but all distinction of persons being now abo¬ 
lished, the steamer! rushed into it in such crowds that in 
a few moments it overset. The admiral, foreseeing that 
this wmld be the case,' stripped off his dothes, and com¬ 
mitting himself to the mercy of the waves, was saved by 
the boat of a metchant-ship, after he had sustained him¬ 
self in the sea a full hour by swimming. Captain Payton, 
who was the second in command, remained upon the 
quarter-deck as long as it was possible to keep that sta¬ 
tion, and then, descending by the stern ladder, had the 
good fortune to be taken into a boat belonging to the 
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Alderney sloop. Tlie hull of the ship, masts, and rigging, chap. 
were now in a blaze, bursting tremendously in several 
parts through horrid clouds of smoke; nothing was heard 
but the crackling of the flames, mingled with the dismal 
cries of terror and distraction; nothing was seen but acts 
of frenzy and desperation. The miserable wretches, af¬ 
frighted at the horrors of such a conflagi’ation, sought a 
fate less dreadful, by plunging into the sea, and about 
three hundred men were preserved by iUe boats belonging 
to some ships that accompanied the admiral in his voyage, 
but five hundred perished in the ocean. 

The King of Great Britain being determined to renew Descent at 
his attempt upon the coast of France, ordered a very 
formidjible armament to be equipped for that purpose. 

Tivo jiowerful squadrons by sea were destined for the 
service of this expedition : the first, consisting^ of eleven* 
great shi])s, was commanded by Lord Anson and Sir 
Edward Hawke; the other, composed of four ships of 
the line, seven frigates, six sloops, two fire-ships, tw’o 
bombs, ten cutters, t\.enty tefiders, ten store-ships, and 
one hundred transports, was put under the direction of 
Commodore Howe, who had signalized himself by his 
gallantry and conduct in the course^of the last fruitless 
expedition. The plan of a descent upon France having 
been adopted by the ministry, a body of troops, consist¬ 
ing of sixteen regiments, nine troof^S ^f 4,igh(f horse, and 
six thousand marines, was assembled for the execution of 
this design, sind embarked under the command of the 
Duke of Marlborough ; a nobleman who, thougl^ he did 
not inherit all the military genius of his grandfather, yet 
far excelled him in the araiabje and social qualities of 
the heart. he was brave beyond all question,- gencro'us 
to profusion, and good-natured to excess. On this occa¬ 
sion he was assisKted by the counsels of Lord George 
Sackville, second in command^ son to the Duke of 
Dorset; an officer of experience and reputation, who 
had, in the civil departments of government, exhibited 
proofs of extraordinary genius and uncommon application. 

The troops having been encamped for some time upon 
the Isle of Wight, were embarked in the latter end of 
May, and the two fleets sailed in the beginning of June 
for the coast of Bretagne, leaving the people of England 
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CHAP. flaBhed with the gayest hopes of victory and conquest. 
The two fleets parted at sea: Lord Anson, with his 
squadron, proceeded to the Bay of Biscay, in order to 
watch the motions of the enemy’s ships, and harass their 
navigation; while Commodore Howe, with the land- 
forces, steered directly towards St. Maloes, a strong 
place of considerable commerce, situated on the coast of 
Bretagne, against which the proposed invasion seemed to 
be chiefly intended. The town, however, was found too 
well fortified, both by art and notture, to admit of an 
attempt by sea with any prospect of success; and there- 
. foreitwafe resolvetV’to make a ^descent in the neighbour¬ 
hood. After the fleet had been, by contrary winds, detained 
several days 4^ sight of the French coast, it arrived in the 
bay of Cancalle, about two leagues to the eastward of 
*St. Maloe^i: and Mr, Howe having silenced a small 
battery which the enemy had occasionally raised upon 
the beach, the troops were landed, without further op¬ 
position, on the sixth day of June. The Duke of Marl¬ 
borough immediately began his marcli towards St. Servan, 
with a view to destroy such shipping and magazines as 
might be in any accessible parts of the river; and this 
scheme was executqd with success. A great quantity of 
naval stores, two ships of war, several j)rivateers, and 
about fourscore vessels of difierent sorts, were set on fire 
and reduced ti» aelios, almost under the cannon of the 

I 

place, which, however, they could not pretend to besiege 
in form. His grace having ‘feceived repeated advices 
that the ‘Onemy were busily employed in assembling ^ 
forces to march against him, returned to Cancalle, where 
Mr. Howe had made sueh a masterly disposition of the 
boats and trans})orts, tliat the re-embarkation of the 
troops was performed with surprising case and expe¬ 
dition. The forces, while they remained on shore, were 
restrained from all outrages by the most severe disci¬ 
pline ; and the French houses, which their inhabitants 
hp-d abandoned, were left untouched. Immediately after 
their landing, the Duke of Marlborough, as commander- 
in-chief, published and distributed a manifesto, addressed 
to the people of Bretagne, giving them to understand 
that his descent upon the coast was not effected with a 
design to make \^’ar on the inhabitants of the open 
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country, except such as should be found in arms, or chap. 
otherwise opposing the operations of his Britannic ,xxvnr. 
majesty: that all who were willing to continue in peace- 
able possession of their effects might remain unmolested 
in their respective dwellings, and follow their usual 
jaccupations; that, besides the customs and taxes they 
used to pay to their own kipg, nothing should be required 
of them but what w’as absolutely necessary for the sub¬ 
sistence of the army; and that, for all provisions brought 
in, they should be pf^hJ in ready money. He concluded 
this notice with doclaring, tluit if, rno^withstanding these 
assurances of protection, they should carry*off their, 
effects and provisions, and abandon the i)lacd of their 
habitation, he 'would treat them as encmipsj and destroy 
tiieir houses with fire and sw'ord. To the magistracy of 
St. Maloes he likewise sent a letter, importkig that, a^ 
all the inhabitants of the towns and villages between 
Dinant, Rennes, and Doll, now in his possession, had 
deserted their habitations, j>robabIy to avoid the pay¬ 
ment of the usual contributions; and he being informed 
that the magistrates had compelled the people of the 
country to retire into the town of St. Maloes; he now 
gave them notice that, if they did immediately send 
them back to their houses, and come themselves to his 
head-quarters, to settle the contributions, he should think 
himself obliged to proceed to milita/j^exficutton. These 
threats, however, wore not put in force, although the 
magistrates of St. Maloes>did not think proper to comply 
with his injunction. But it was foupd altogether im¬ 
possible to prevent irrcgnhwities among troops that were 
naturally licentious. Some houses were pillaged, and 
not without acts of barbarity ;• but the olfenders were 
brought to immediate justice; and it must be owned, as 
an incontestable proof of the general's humanity, that, in 
destroying the magazines of the* enemy at 8t. Servan, 
which may be termed the suburbs of 8t. Maloes, he 
ordered one small storehouse to be spared, because it 
could not be set on fire without endangering the whole 
district. The British forces being re-embarked, including 
about five hundred light horse, which had been disci¬ 
plined and carried over with a view to scour the country, 
the fleet was detained by contrary winds iii the bay of 
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CHAP. Cancalle for several days, during which a design seems to 
xxviii. fQ^iYied fQp attacking Granville, which had 

176«. Leen reconnoitred by some of the engineers: hut, in 
consequence of their report, the scheme was laid aside, 
and the fleet stood out to sea, where it was exposed to 
some rough weather. In a few days, the wind blowing in 
a northern direction, they steered again towards the 
French coast, and ran in with the land near Havre-de- 
Grace, where the„ flat-bottomed boats provided for land¬ 
ing were hoisted out, and a second disembarkation 
expected. But the \Y,ind blowing viojently towards the 
evening, the boats’were reshipped, and the fleet obliged 
to quit the land, in order to avoid the dangers of a lee- 
shore. Next day, the weather being more moderate, they 
returned to the same station, and orders were given to 
prepare foj a descent; hut the Duke of Marlborough 
having taken a view of the coast in an open cutter, 
accompanied by Commodore Howe, thought proper to 
waive the attempt. Their next step was to bear away 
before the wind for Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the fleet came to anchor. Here some of the 
transports received the fire of six different batteries; and 
a considerable body of troops appeared in arms to dispute 
the landing : nevertlieless, the general resolved that the 
forts Querqueville, ITIommet, and Galet, should be 
attacked in* thq, nig^t by the first regiment of guards. 
The soldiers were actually distributed in the flat-bottomed 
boats, and every preparation made for this enterprise, 
when the*wiild began to blow with such violence that 
the troops could not be landed without the most immi¬ 
nent danger and difficulty, nor properly sustained in case 
of a repulse, even if the disembarkation could have been 
effected. This attempt, therefore, was laid aside; but at 
the same time a resolution taken to staod in towards the 
shore with the whole flett, to cover a general landing. A 
disposition was made accordingly; but the storm increas¬ 
ing, the transport's ran foul of each other, and the ships 
were exposed to all the perils of a lee-shore, for the gale 
blew directly upon the coast; besides, the provisions 
began to fail, and the hay for the horses was almost con¬ 
sumed. These concurring reasons induced the com¬ 
manders to postpone the disembarkation to a more 
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favourable opportunity. The fleet stood out to sea, and chap. 
the tempest abating, they steered for the Isle of Wight, 
and next day anchored at St. ITelcii’s. Such was the 
issue of an enterprise achieved with considerable success, 
if we consider the damage done to the enemy’s shipping, 

^and the other objects which the ministry had in view, 
namely, to secure the navigation of the channel, and 
make a diversion in favour of the German allies, by 
alarming the French king, and obliging him to employ a 
great number of troaps to defend his coast from insult 
and invasion : but.whether shell a,mighty armament was 
necessary for the accomplishment of these jtetty aims,, 
and whether the same armament might not have been 
employed in executing schemes of infinitely greater 
advantage to the nation, we shall leave to the judicious 
reader’s own reflection. i • 

The designs upon the coast of F'rance, though inter- Expedition 
rupted by tempestuous weather, were not as yet laid aside Sbourg. 
for the whole season: but, in the mean time, the troops 
were disembarked on uie Isle bf Wight; and. one brigade 
marched to the northward, to join a body of troojis, with 
which the government resolved to augpicnt the army of 
the allies in Germany, commanded Jiy Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. The Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
George Sackville being appointed to conduct this British 
corps upon the contiuent, tin* coiTifnan'i of*thc marine 
expeditions* devolved to Lieutenant-General Bligh, an 
old experienced officer, wJio had served with rqiutation; 
and his royal highness Prince Edward, aftdVwaFdg|,crcated 
Duke of York, entered as -a volunteer with Commodore 
Howe, in order to learn the rudiments of the sea-service. 

The remainder of the troops Jboing re-embarked, and 
every thing prepared for the second expediJiion, the fleet 
sailed from St. Htslen’s on the first of August; ami, after 
a tedious passage, from calms and contrary winds, an¬ 
chored on the seventh in the bay of Cherbourg. By this 
time the enemy had intrenched themselves within a line, 
extending from the fort Ecoeurdeville, which stands about 
two miles to the westward of Cherbourg, along the coast 
for the space of four miles, fortified with several batteries 
at proper distances. Behind this intrenchment a body 
of horse and infantry appeared in red and blue uniforms; 
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but as they did not advance to the open "beach, the less 
risk was run in landing the British forces. At first a 
bomb-ketch had been sent to anchor near the town, and 
throw some shells into the place, as a feint to amuse the 
enemy, and deceive them with regard to the place of dis¬ 
embarkation, while the general had determined to land 
about a league to the westward of Querqueville, the mos^ 
western fort in the bay. The other bomb-ketches, being 
posted along shor/3, did considerable execution upon the 
intrenchments, not only by throwmg shells in the usual 
way, but also by usipg ball mortars, filled with great 
quantities? of balls, which may be thrown to a great dis¬ 
tance, and, by scattering as they fly, do abundance of 
mischief. Wl^ile these ketches fired without ceasing, 
the grenadiers and guards were rowed regularly ashore 
•in the flat-J)ottomed boats, and landing without opposi¬ 
tion, instantly formed, on a small oj)en portion of the 
beach, with a natural breast-work in their front, having 
on the other side a hollow way, and a village rising be¬ 
yond it with a sudden asbent: on the left, the ground 
was intersected by hedges, and covered with orchards; 
and from this quarter the enemy advanced in order. 
The British troops ipamediately quitted the breast-work, 
in order to meet them half way, and a straggling fire 
began; but the French, edging to the left, took posses¬ 
sion of the’hilh, whence they piqueered with the 
advanced posts of the English. In the meair time, the 
rest of the infantry were disendaarked, and the enemy at 
night retired. As the light* troops were not yet landed. 
General Bligh encamped that night at the village of 
Erville, on a piece of ground that did not extend above 
four hundred paces ; so that the tents were pitched in a 
crowded and irregular manner. Next morning, the 
general having received intelligence that no parties of 
the enemy were seen moving on the hill, or in the plain, 
and that fort Querqueville was entirely abandoned, made 
a disposition for marching in two columns to Cherbourg. 
An advanced party took immediate possession of Quer¬ 
queville ; and the lines and batteries along the shore 
were now deserted by the enemy. The British forces 
marching behind St. Aulne, EcoeurdeviUe, Hommet, and 
La GaJiet, found the town of Cherbourg likewise aban- 
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doned, and, tlie gates being open, entered ft without chap. 
opposition. The citizens, encouraged by a manifesto 2^3^ 
containing a promise of protection, which had been pub- ^758. 
lished and distributed in order to quiet their apprehen- 
• sions, received their new guests witli a good grace, over¬ 
whelming them with civilities, for which they met with 
^very ungrateful return; for as the bulk of the army 
was not regularly encamped and superintended,*the sol¬ 
diers were at liberty to indulge then/selves in riot and 
licentiousness. All n^ht long they ravaged the adja¬ 
cent country without* restraii»t; and* as no guards had 
been regularly placed in’the street^ and amiues of 
Cherbourg, to prevent disorders, the town itself-w^as not 
exempted from pillage and brutality. The;pc outrages, 
however, were no sooner known, than the* general took 
immediate steps for putting a stop to them foj the pre-« 
sent, and preventing all irregularities for the future. 

Next morning the place being reconnoitred, he deter¬ 
mined to destroy, without delay, all the forts and the 
basin; and the execution of tliis design was left to the 
engineers, assisted by the officers of the fleet and artil¬ 
lery. Creat sums of money had been exi)ended upon 
the harbour and basin of Cherbourg, wliich at one time 
w'as considered by the French court as an object of great 
importance, from its situation respecting the river Seine, 
as well as the o})positq coast of Eiigjan^; but as the 
works were toft unfinished, in all appearance the ])lan 
had grown into disreputatjon. The enemy laid raised 
several unconnected batteries along the baybut the 
^owm itself w^as quite open ajid defenceUm While the 
engineers were employed in demolishing the works, the 
light horse scoured the country,,and detachments wortj 
every day sent out towards Walloign, at the, distance of 
four leagues from, Cherbourg, where the enemy were 
encamped, and every hour re«{eived reinforcements. 

Several skirmishes were fought by the out-parties of 
each army, in one of wdiich Captain Lindsay, a gallant 
young officer, who had been very instrumental in train¬ 
ing the light horse, was mortally wounded. The harbour 
and basin of Cherbourg being destroyed, together with 
all the forts in the neighbourhood, and about twenty 
pieces of brass cannon secured on board the English 
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ships, a contribution, amounting to about three thousand 
pounds sterling, was exacted upon the town, and a plan 
of re-embarkation concerted; as it appeared, from the 
reports of peasants and deserters, that the enemy were 
already increased to a formidable number. A slight in-‘ 
trenchment being raised, sufficient to defend the last 
division that sjiould be re-embarked, the stores and artfi- 
lery were shipped, and the light horses conveyed on board 
their respective^transports, by means of platforms laid 
in the flat-bottomed vessels. the sixteenth day of 
August, at three ^o’clock? in the^^ morning, the forces 
marched from Cherbourg d6wn to the beach, and re- 
embarked at Fort Galet, without the least disturbance 
from the enemy. 

This service being hapy>ily performed, the fleet set sail 
for the c^jast of England, and anchored in the road of 
Weymouth, under the high land of Portland. In two 
days it weighed, and stood again to the southward ; but 
was obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the same 
riding. The second effort, however, was more effectual. 
The fleet with some difficulty kept the sea, and, steering 
to the French coast, came to anchor in the bay of St. 
Lunairc, two leagues to the westward of St. Maloes, 
against which it was determined to make another at¬ 
tempt. The sloops and ketches being ranged along shore 
to cover the tjjsevn'^iarkation, thg trooi)S landed on a fair 
open beach, and a detachment of grenadiers was sent to 
the harbour of St. Briac, ahofe the town of St. Maloes, 
whore they destroyed about fifteen small vessels; but 
St. Maloes itself being properly surveyed, appeared to^ 
be above insult, either,from the land-forces or the ship¬ 
ping. The mouth of ^he river that forms its basin ex¬ 
tends above two miles in breadth at its narrowest part, 
so as to be out of the reach of landobatteries; and the 
entrance is defended by such forts and batteries as the 
ships of war could not pretend to silence, considering the 
difficult navigation of the channels: besides fifty pieces 
of large cannon planted on these forts and batteries, the 
enemy had mounted forty on the west side of the town ; 
and the basin was, moreover, strengthened by seven fri¬ 
gates or armed vessels, whose guns might have been 
brought to bear upon any batteries that could be raised 
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on shore, as well as upon ships entering by* the usual chap, 
channel. For these substantial reasons the design against 
St. Maloes was dropped; but the general being unwilling 
to re-erabark without, having taken some step for the 
* further annoyance of the enemy, resolved to penetrate 
into the country, conducting his motions, however, so as 
fb be near the fleet, which had by this tijne (luitted the 
bay of St. Lunaire, where ‘it could not ride ^^itli any 
safety, and anchored in the bay of Sf. jOas, about three 
leagues to the "westward. 

On Friday, the qjglith of Septcfn))er, General Bligh, English 
with his little army, began*his march .Tor Giiildt), at the 
distance of nine miles, which he reached in the evening; 
next day he crossed a little gut or inlet of th# sojip, at low 
water, and his troops being incommoded by the peasants, 
who fired at them from hedges and houses, Jiie sent a ’ 

])riest with a message, intimating that, if they would not 
de,sist, he would reduce their houses to ashes. No re¬ 
gard being paid to this intimation, the houses were actu¬ 
ally set on fire as soon as the? troops had formed their 
camp about two miles on the other side of the inlet. 

Next morning ho proceeded to the village of INIatignon, 
where, after some smart skirmishing,French piquets 
appeared, draMii up in order, to the number of two bat¬ 
talions; but having sustaimHl a few shot from the Fng- 
lish field-pieces, and seizing the greng,tlier§,ad^ince, they 
suddeidy dis|)ersed. (General Bligh continuing his route 
through the village, encam^ied in the oi)cn ground, about 
three miles from the bay of J^t. Cas, which*was. t^is day 
Reconnoitred for re-embarkation ; for he now received un- 
doubted intelligence that the*l>ujve d’Aiguillon had ad¬ 
vanced from Brest to Lambale, *\’ithin six miles of th*c 
English camp, at the head of twelve regular battalions, 
six squadrons, tw'o^ regiments of militijx, eight morj;ars, 
and ten pieces of cannon. The 4)ay of St. Cas was co¬ 
vered by an intrenchment which the enemy had thrown 
up, to prevent or oppose any disembarkation; and on 
the outside of this work there was a range of sand-hills 
extending along shore, which could have served as a cover 
to the enemy, from whence they might have annoyed the 
trooj>s in re-embarking; for this reason a proposal was 
made to the general that the forces should be re-embarked 
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CHAP, from a faiV open beach on the left, between St. Cas and 
Guildo; but this advice was rejected, and, indeed, the 
1758. subsequent operations of the army savoured strongly of 
blind security and rash presumption. Had the troops 
decamped in the night without noise, in all probability * 
they would have arrived at the beach before the French 
had received the least intelligence of their motion; and, 
in that' case, the whole arhiy, consisting of about six 
thousand men, niight have been re-embarked without 
the least interruption; but, instead of this cautious 
manner of proceeding, the drums were beaten at two 
o’clock ki the mo’rning, as if'with intention to give no¬ 
tice to Uie enemy, who forthwith repeated the same sig¬ 
nal. The trpops were in motion before three; and though 
the length of the march did not exceed three miles, the 
» halts and^jinterruptions were so numerous and frequent, 
that they did not arrive on the beach of St. Cas till nine. 
Then the embarkation was begun, and might have been 
hapi)ily finished, had the transports lain near the shore, 
and received the men as fast as the boats could have 
conveyed them on board, without distinction; but many 
ships rode at a considerable distance, and every boat 
carried the men^ on board the respective transports to 
which they belonged ; a punctilio of disposition by which 
a great deal of time w’as unnecessarily consumed. The 
small ships»and.bojiT|)-ketches weije brought near the shore 
to cover the embarkation; and a considei^tble number 
of sea-officers were stationeck on the beach, to superin¬ 
tend tlie.boals’ crews, and ‘regulate the service; but, not¬ 
withstanding air their atteption and authority, some oi^ 
the boats were otherwise 'employed than in conveying 
the unhai)}>y soldiers. ^ Had all the cutters and small 
craft belonging to the fleet been properly occupied in 
this^service, the disgrace and disaster of the day would 
scarce have happened.* The British forces had skirmished 
a little on the march, but no considerable body of the 
enemy appeared' until the embarkation was begun; then 
they took possession of an eminence by a windmill, and 
forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon and eight mor¬ 
tars, from whence they fired with considerable effect 
upon the soldiers on the beach, and on the boats in their 
passage. They afterwards began to march down the hill, 
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covered by a hollow way on their left, witli a chap. 
design to g’aiii a wood, where they might form and ox- 
tend themselves along the front of the English, and ad- *758. 

^ vance against them under shelter of the sand-hills; but 
in their descent they suffered extremely from the cannon 
^nd mortars of the shipping, which made great havoc, 
and threw them into confusion. Theii' line ©f march 
down the hill was staggered, and for some time con¬ 
tinued ill suspense; then they turned* off to one side, 
extended tliemsclve^ Tilong a hill to their left, and ad¬ 
vanced in a hollow way„ from wdiftnce they .suddenly 
rushed out to the attack. Though the greater jiart of* 
the British troops were already embarked, the rear-guard, 
consisting of all the grenadiers, and half ol^flie first regi¬ 
ment of guards, remained on the shore, to the number, 
of fifteen hundred, under the command of Mfijor-Geiic- 
ral Dury. This officer, seeing the French advance, or¬ 
dered his troops to form in grand divisions, and march 
from behind the bank that govered them, in order to 
charge the emmiy bcfoj’e they could be foianed on the 
plain. Had this step been taken when it was first sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Hury, before the Fnmeh^vvere disengaged 
from the hollow way, jierhaps it might have so far suc¬ 
ceeded as to disconcert and throw them into confusion; 
but by this time they had extended themselves into a 
very formidable front,'tiud no ho()tf iVnthined of being 
able to withstand such a su])erior number. • Instead 
of attempting to fight a^’a|*ist such oddj in an open 
w field of battle, they might liave retreated along Ihe beach 
^to a rock on the left, in which jirogress their right flank 
would have been secured by thc^ntreuchinent; and tke 
enemy could not have jmrsued^them along the shore, 
without bcifig exposed to such a fire from the shipping, 
as in all probability they could not have sustained. *I.^his 
scheme was likewise proposed to Mr. Dury; but he 
seemed to be actuated by a spirit of infatuation. The 
English line being drawn up in uneven ground, began 
the action with an irregular fire from right to left, which 
the enemy returned; but their usual fortitude and reso¬ 
lution seemed to forsake them on this occasion. They 
saw themselves iu danger of being surrounded and cut in 
pieces; their officers dropped on every side; and all hope 
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of retreat was uow intercepted. In tins cruel dilemma 
their spirits failed; they were seized with a panic; they 
faltered, they broke; and in less than five minutes after 
the engagement began they fled in the utmost confusion, 
pursued by the enemy, who no sooner saw them give 
way than they fell in among them with their bayonet^ 
fixed, aivi mad6 a great carnage. General Dury being 
dangerously wounded, ran into the sea, where he perished; 
and this was the'fate of a great number, officers as well 
as soldiers. Many, swam towards Abe boats and vessels, 
which WQi'C ordered Vo give them aR manner of assist¬ 
ance ; bu,tby far the greater number were eitlier butchered 
on the beach, or drowned in the water: a small body, 
however, instead of throwing themselves into the sea, re- 
, tired to the rock on the left, where they made a stand, 
until thc^ had exhausted their ammunition, and then 
surrendered at discretion. Tlie havoc was, moreover, 
increased by the shot and shells discharged from the 
battery which the enemy had raised on the hill. The 
slaughter would not have been so great, had not the 
French soldiers been exasperated by the fire from the 
frigates, which \,as still maintained even after the Eng¬ 
lish troops were fonted; but this was no sooner silenced 
by a signal from the commodore, than the enemy ex¬ 
hibited a yoble exipuple of moderation and humanity, in 
granting imm^diiTti^ quarter and* protectioi,! to the van- 
qfiislied.' About one thousand chosen men of the Eng¬ 
lish army we/’o killed and <tal^en prisoners on this occa¬ 
sion : lior was the advantage cheaply purchased by thc^ 
French troops, among whom the shot and shells from the^ 
frigates and ketches had done great execution. The 
clemency of the victors^ was the more remarkable, as the 
British troops in this expedition had beeil shamefully 
guilty of marauding, ])illaging, burning, and other ex¬ 
cesses, War is so dreadful in itself, and so severe in its 
consequences, that the exorcise of generosity and com¬ 
passion, by whicli its horrors are mitigated, ought ever 
to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. Wc ought 
also to use our best endeavours to deserve this treatment 
at the hands of a civilized enemy. Let us be humane 
in our turn to those whom the fate of war has subjected 
to our power; let us, in prosecuting our military opera- 
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tions, maintain the most rigid disciidine among the troops, 
and religiously abstain from all acts of violence and op¬ 
pression. Thus, a laudable emulation will undoubtedly 
ensue, and the powers at war vie with each other in hu¬ 
manity and politeness. In other respects, the com¬ 
mander of an invading armament will jilways find his ac¬ 
count in being well with^ the common* peo]»l<; of the 
country in which the descent is madp. By civil treat¬ 
ment and seasonable gratifications, tlu'y vill be encou¬ 
raged to bring into th^»cainp regular |;upplies of provision 
and rofreshnient; they will mingle*vi»t^i the soldiers, and 
even form friendshijis ainong them' serve as guides, 
messengers, and interjireters; let out their cattle for hire 
as draft-horses,work in their own persons as*!ay-labourers; 
discover projier fords, bridges, roads, ])asses, and defiles; 
and, if artfully managed, communicate many useful hints* 
of intellig’once. If great care and circumspection be not 
exerted in maintaining discijdine, and bridling the licen¬ 
tious disposition of the soldiers, such invasions will be 
productive of nothing but miswirriage and disgrace: for 
this, at best, is but a piratical way of carryjng on war; 
and the troops engaged in it are, in sckine measure, de¬ 
bauched by the natiin^ of the service, They are crowded 
together in transports, where the minute jiarticulars of 
military order cannot he observed, even though the good 
of the serviw greatly dtpeiids upon a* due*observance oi’ 
these forms.* I'lie soldiers grow negligent, ami, inatten¬ 
tive to cleanliness and the^'xjorior ornaments of dress: 
they become slovenly, slothful, and altogether rfiifit for a 
N’cturn of duty: they are tmiibled about occasionally in 
ships and boats, landed and *re-«mharked in a tumuj- 
tuous manner, under a divided aifd disorderly comimind: 
they are acw^tomed to retire* at the first A'port of an 
approaching enemy, and to take shelter on another 
element: nay, their small pilln^ng parties are often 
obliged to fly before unarmed ]>easants.^ Their duty on 
such occasions is the most unmanly part of a soldier’s 
office; namely, to ruin, ravage, and destroy. They soon 
yield to the temptation of pillage, and are habituated to 
ra])ine: they give loose to intemperance, riot, and intoxi¬ 
cation ; commit a thousand excesses; and, when the 
enemy appears, rup on board the ships with their booty. 
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CHAP. Thus llie diffnity of the service is debased: they lose all 
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» sense of honour and of shame: they are no longer re- 

1758. gtrictcd by military laws, nor overawed by the authority 
of officers: in a word, they degenerate into a species of 
lawless buccaneers. From such a total relaxation of 
morals and discijdine, what can ensue but riot, confusion^ 
dishonour, and'defeat? All,,the advantage that can be 
expected from tlicfc sudden starts of invasion will scarce 
overbalance the «evils we have mentioned, together wath 
the extraordinary expense of c(|QUpping armaments of 
this natijire. True ‘it is*, these descents oblige the 
* French king to einploy a considerable number of his 
trooj>s for the defence of his maritime places: they serve 
to ruin the Cmde of his subjects, protect the navigation 
of Great Britain, and secure its coast from invasion; but 

I 

these purj^oses might be as effectually answered, at a imicli 
smaller expense, by the shi]>ping alone. Should it be 
judged ex])edicnt, however, to ])rosecute this desultory 
kind of war, the commanders employed in it will do well 
to consider, that a descent ought never to be hazarde<l 
in an enemy’s country, without having taken pro})er pre¬ 
cautions to secure a retreat; that the severest discipline 
ought to be presei'ved during all the operations of the 
campaign; that a general ought never to disembark but 
upon a well-concerted plan, nor commence his military 
transactions withdut some immediate point or object in 
view; that a re-embarkation ought never to bb attempted, 
except from p clear open bea6h, where the approaches of 
an enemy may be seen, and the troops covered by the 
fire of their shipping. Those Vho presumed to reflect upoi/^ 
the paHiculars of this last expedition, owned themselves 
at a loss to account for'the conduct of the general in re¬ 
maining on shore after the design upon IM aloes was 
laid«^aside; in penetrating so far intd the country, with¬ 
out tany visible object; neglecting the repeated intelli¬ 
gence which liQ received; communicating, by beat of 
drum, his midnight motions to an enemy of double his 
force; loitering near seven hours in a march of three 
miles; and, lastly, attempting the re-embarkation of the 
troops at a place where no proper measures had been 
taken for their cover and defence. After the action of 
St. Cas, some civilities, by message, passed between the . 
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Duke d’Aiguillori and the English commanders, who chap. 
were favoured with a list of the jn-isoncrs, including^ 
sea-captains; and assured that the wounded should re- ^7&8, 
ceive all possible comfort and assistance. These matters 
being adjusted, Commodore IIowc returned with the 
fleet to ^pithead, and the soldiers were disembarked. 

The success of the attempt u})on Cherbourg had ele- Cnptuios 
rated the people to a degTce of childish triumph, and 
the government thought proper to indulge this petulant 
spirit of exultation, Uy exposing twenty-one pieces of 
French cannon in jfyde-})arK, froyi*,whence they were 
drawn in procession to the Tower, amidst the accTamations , 
of tlic j)opulace. From this pinnacle of elation jind pride 
they were preci[>itated to the a^^ss of dg>ij)ondencc or 
dejection, by the account of the miscarriage at St. Cas, 
which buoyed up the s})irits of the French ii»the same* 
pro])ortion. The people of that nation began to stand in 
need of some such cordial after the losses they had sus¬ 
tained, and the ministry of Versailles did not fail to make 
tlie most of this advaniage : flicy jmblished.a pomj)OUH 
narrative of the battle at St. Cas, and magnified into a 
mighty victory the puny check which tjiey had given to 
the rear-guard of an incf)nsi(]erable, d(;tachment. The 
j)eo])lo received it with imjdicit belief, because it was 
agreeable to their jjassions; and congratulated them¬ 
selves u])on their succc’iis in hyp(*r])oJt‘«, dictated by that 
vivacity so J*eculiar to the French nation. Indeed, these 
are artifices which the miwisters of every nation find it 
necessary to use at certain cotijuncturcs, in govoriyng the 
^turbulent and cajmeious multitude. 7**/^ter the mis¬ 
fortune at St. Cas, nothing^ furi.her was attempted by 
that armament; nor uas any efiterj)rise of imi)ort«'ince 
achieved b3*4]i;y British ships in Euroix? diiripig the course 
of this summer! ^The cruisers, howener, still contiimed 
active and alert. Captain Ilervinfin the ship Monmouth, 
destroyed a French ship of forty guns at the island of 
ISIalta; an exploit of winch the Maftese loudly con),- 
plained, as a violation of their neutrality. About twenty 
sail of small French vessels were driven ashore on the 
rocks of Bretagne, by some cruisers belonging to th<‘fleet 
commanded by Lord Anson, after a smart engagement 
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CHAP, with two friffates, under whose convoy they sailed. In 
^ \ the month of November the Belliqiieux, a French ship 

1758. mounted witli sixty-four guns, having, by mistake, 

run up St. George’s channel, and anchored in Lundy- 
road, Captain Saumarez, of the Antelope, then lying in * 
King-road, immediately weighed and went in quest of 
her, according to the advice he had received. When he 
apj)earecl, the French captain heaved up his anchor, and 
made a show of prej)aring for an engagement; but soon 
hauled down his colours, and,»without firing a shot, 
surrendered, with a .complement of. four hundred and 
seventecfi men, too ship of inferior force, both in number 
of hands' and w'eight of metal. By this time the English 
privateOBS suy^rmed to*such a degree in the channel, that 
scarce a French vessel durst quit the harbour, and con- 
♦sequcntly^there was little or no booty to be obtained. 
In this dearth of legal prizes, some of the adventurers 
were tempted to commit acts of piracy, and actually rified 
the ships of neutral nations. A Dutch vessel, having on 
board the baggage and ddincstics belonging to tbe Mar- 
(juis de Pignatelli, ambassador from the court of Spain 
to the King of penmark, was boarded three times suc¬ 
cessively by the (yqws of three difierent i)rivateers, who 
forced the hatches, rummaged tbe hold, broke open and 
rifled the trunks and boxes of the ambassador, insulted 
and even VTut'Jly..lp’uised his officers, stri])ped his do¬ 
mestics, and carried off his effects, together *wdth letters 
of credit, and a bill of exchaiige. Complaints of these 
outrages bein'g made to the'eourt of London, the lords of 
the Admiralty'^[^romised, in the Gazette, a reward of five^ 
hundred pounds, withopt deduction, to any person who 
should discover the offeiiders concerned in these acts of 
piracy. Sopjc of them were detected "';;^f>?;'dingly, and 
brought to condign punishmciit. % 

ClamovuTB The Dutch had for rome time carried on a very con- 
Dutch siderable trafl5,c, not only in taking the fair advantages of 
.merchants, tjieir neutrality, 'but also in supplying the French with 
of the cap- navul storcs, and transporting the produce of the French 
tureoftheii* sugar coloilies to Europe, as carriers hired by the propric- 
tors. The English government, incensed at this unfair 
commerce, prosecuted with such flagrant partiality for 
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their enemies, issued orders for the cruisers to arrest all chap. 
ships of neutral powers that should have French ])ropcrty 
on board; and these orders were executed M'itli rigour 
^ and severity. A great number of Dutch ships were 
taken, and condemned as legal prizes, both in ICngland 
and Jamaica: sometimes the owners met with hard m(‘a- 
snre, and some crews werCi, treated m ith insolence and 
barbarity. The subjects of tlie Unit(‘d Provinces raised 
a loud clamour against the Knglish, forjiaving, by these 
captures, violated the, kiw of nations^ and the j»articnlar 
treatv of commercojsubsistiuff hctw(jen flreat Dritaiji and 
the republic, ilemonstranct's were nftule to the English 
ministry, who expostulated, in their turn, with tlie depu¬ 
ties of the States-fJemu’al; and *1110 two^tiatitifns were 
inflamed against each other with tlie most latter animo¬ 
sity. The British resident at the Hague, in a rfonfenmcc* 
with the states, represented that the king his master 
could not hojie to s(‘C jieace speedily re-established, if 
the neutral princes should assume a right of carrying on 
the trade of his enemies; that* he expected, ‘from tlieir 
known justice, and the alliance by which they were so 
nearly connected wdth his subjects, they would honestly 
abandon this franduhmt commerce, ajid agree that naval 
stores should be comprehended in the class of contraband 
commodities. lie answered some articles of the com¬ 
plaints they had rnade*w'ith an app5araHcc %f candour 
and mod(;ration; declared his majesty’s ahhoyrence of 
the violences whicli had btert committed ujion the sub¬ 
jects of the L'liited Provinces*; exfilaiiuid tlie sti‘p^ wliich 
"'^luid been taken by the hhig^ish governniCiSii to bring the 
olienders to justice, as well Us prevent sneli ©litrages 
for the future; and assured thenf that bis Britannic ma¬ 
jesty bad n(/i.^'ing more at heart than toren<?w and main¬ 
tain, in full force, »the mutual confidence and friendshi[> 
by w'hich the maritime powers of^England and Holland 
had been so long united. 

These professions of esteem and aflection were not Their fa- 
sutticient to quiet the minds, and appease the resentment, 
of the Dutch merchants; and the hYench party, which states- 
vvas both numerous and powerful, emjdoyed all their art 
^ and influence to exasperate tlieir passions, and widen the 
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CHAP, breach between the two nations. The court of Versailles 
did not fail to seize this opportunity of insinuation: 

1758. while, on one hand, their ministers and emissaries in 
Holland exaggerated the indignities and injuries which, 
the states had sustained from the insolence and rapacity 
of the English; they, on the other hand, flattered and 
cajoled them v;ith little advantages in trade, and formal 
professions of respect. Such was the memorial delivered 
by the Count D’Aflry, intimating that the empress-queen, 
being under an absolute necessity<,of employing all her 
forces to defend her hereditary dominions in Germany, 
she had been obliged to withdraw her troops from Ostend 
and Nieiiport; and ajiplied to the French king, as her 
ally nearest ct hand, to garrison these two jilaces, which, 
however, should be restored at the peace, or sooner, 
’'should hef imperial majesty think jiroper. The spirit of 
the Dutch merchants, at this juncture, and their senti¬ 
ments with respect to Ihigland, apjieared with very high 
colouring in a memorial to the States-General, subscribed 
by two hundred and sixty-nine traders, coni])osed and 
presented with equal secrecy and circumspection. In 
this famous ronvmstrance they comjilained, that the vio¬ 
lences and unjust d'qiredations committed by the English 
ships of war and privateers on the vessels and eflects of 
them and their fellow-subjects were not only continued, 
but daily multiplied ; and cruelty and excqss carried to 
such a pitch of wanton barbarity, that the petitioners 
were forced to implore the ^isslstance of their high mighti¬ 
nesses, to protect, in the most efficacious manner, the 
commerce and navigation, which were the two sinew’s o1^ 
tl,>e republic. For this .necessary purpose they offered to 
contribute each his contingent, and to arm at their own 
charge; and other propositions w’ere mad(?*ibr an imme¬ 
diate augmentation of the marine. "While this party 
industriously exerted till their power and credit to etfect 
a rupture w’ith England, the princess gouvernante em¬ 
ployed all her interest and address to divert them from 
this object, and alarm them with respect to the power 
and designs of France; against Avhich' she earnestly ex- 
horted them to augment their military forces by land, 
that they nnght be prepared to defend themselves against 
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all invasion. At the same time she spared no pains to 
adjust the diflferences between her husband’s country and 
her hither’s kingdom; and, without doubt, her healing 
counsels were of great efficacy in preventing matters from 
' coming to a very dangerous extremitv. 
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